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NEW ENGLAND 


STERN LAND! We love thy woods and rocks, 
Thy rushing streams and wintry glooms. 

And memory, like a pilgrim gray, 

Kneels at thy temples and thy tombs. 

The thoughts of thee, where’er we dwell, 

Come o’er us like a holy spell; 

A star to light our path of tears, 

A rainbow on the sky of years. 


Above thy cold and rocky breast 

The tempest sweeps, the night wind wails; 
But virtue, peace and love, like birds, 

Are nestling ’mid thy hills and vales. 

A glory o’er each plain and glen 

Walks with thy free and iron men, 

And lights her sacred banner still, 

With Bennington and Bunker Hill. 


ANONYMOUS 


NEW ENGLAND COLONIAL LIFE 
PART ONE 


SOME FEATURES OF PIONEER LIFE 


ERY soon after reaching New Town (Cambridge) 

in 1630, Deputy Governor Thomas Dudley thus 
wrote. ‘I thought fit to commit to memory our present 
condition, and what hath befallen us since our arrival 
here; which I will do shortly, after my usual manner; 
and must do rudely, having yet no table, nor other room 
to write in, than by the fire-side (upon my knee, in this 
sharp winter) to which my family must have leave to 
resort; though they break good manners, and make me 
many times forget what I would say, and say what I 
would not.”’...It has been remarked that the priva- 
tions and dangers which fall to the lot of pioneers in a 
new country furnish an element of romance in their 
lives. The hunter who penetrates the forests of Maine 
or Canada in search of game may be exhilarated by the 
spirit of adventure, as he leaves behind him the last 
vestige of civilization. But there was little of romance 
in the lot of the first settlers in the New England wilder- 
ness. Without adequate housing, they were exposed to 
malarial influences, owing to the proximity of swamps 
and stagnant waters. Moreover, their stock of remedies 
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was doubtless small, and it seems reasonable to assume 
that they scorned to seek assistance from the Indian 
Medicine Men, who claimed to possess supernatural 
powers of healing. 

Nevertheless the colonists were not slow in appropri- 
ating the rude surgical practices of the savages, and in 
employing some of their remedies. The healing art in 
those days, we are told, was largely in the hands of 
ignorant charlatans, who pandered to the primal super- 
stitious instincts of human nature. Thus, the flesh of 
the American rattlesnake was believed to possess tonic 
virtues, and the herb dittany was in favor as a cure for 
snake-bite. Many medicinal plants were cultivated in 
the gardens of the colonists. Moreover, the ministers of 
New England were credited with expert medical knowl- 
edge.! 

Among the simple remedies of those days were the 
following plants and herbs. Most of them are still 
prized, especially in rural communities, on account of 
their medicinal properties. Fennel, an aromatic plant, 
whose dried fruits were used as carminatives, and for 
the preparation of fennel water. Aniseed, the fruit of 
the herb Anise, also a carminative, like the preceding. 
Parsley, a well-known garden plant, whose aromatic 
leaves are still much used for garnishing, and for flavor- 
ing soups. Wormwood, found in old gardens, and by the 
roadsides in this country. It has tonic virtues, and its 
therapeutic use dates from ancient times. Elecampane 
root was formerly employed both as a medicine and as a 


* Bartlett Burleigh James, Ph.D. The Colonization of New England. 
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condiment. It was recommended of old as a palliative 
in pulmonary affections, and is found in the meadows 
and pastures of New England. It is still a popular 
remedy for various complaints. Several varieties of 
snake-root have a medicinal value. All of them are 
aromatic, and in the form of a warm decoction they act 
as diaphoretics, and hence were employed as domestic 
remedies in fevers and inflammatory affections... . 
Measles, sciatica, headache and divers other complaints 
were treated by nitre. Other drugs commonly used in 
colonial times were rhubarb, jalap, and guiacum, to 
which may be added a hodge-podge mixture known as a 
farrago.! 

Descriptions of popular household remedies of the 
seventeenth century are to be found in a volume en- 
titled The Queen’s Closet Opened, or The Pearl of Prac- 
tise,” published in 1656. For example, ‘“‘ Bruise a hand- 
full of aniseseeds, and steep them in Red Rose Water. 
Make it up in little bags, and bind one of them to each 
nostril, and it will cause sleep.” Again, to cure deafness, 
“take Garden Daisie roots, and make juice thereof. 
Lay the worst side of the head low upon the bolster, and 
drop three or four drops thereof into the better ear, 
This do three or four days together.” 

Other botanical remedies mentioned by early writers 
include sage, which possesses mild tonic and astringent 
properties. It was valued by the ancients, but now-a- 
days, although mentioned in pharmaceutical works, it is 
little used except in domestic practice. Yarrow or mil- 

1 Dr. O. W. Holmes. The Medical Profession in Massachusetts. 
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foil, an herb commonly found by the roadsides, and in 
pastures, is a mild, aromatic tonic, and astringent. 
Camomile, a low-growing and creeping weed, with 
strongly scented foliage, has long been in popular use as 
a bitter stomachic and appetiser. Dandelion acts as a 
rather feeble tonic, and was formerly esteemed in affec- 
tions of the liver, as a cholagogue. Catmint or catnip, a 
domestic remedy for various ailments, but of little 
therapeutic value. Cats eat it ravenously, hence its 
name.... 

According to the Town Records of Wayland, Massa- 
chusetts, ‘‘In ye year 1667, from ye middle of November 
until ye middle of March (1668) was the tereblest winter 
for continuance of frost and snow, and extremity of cold, 
that ever was remembered by any since it was planted 
with English; and was attended with terebell coughs, 
coulds and fevers; and also through want and scarcity of 
fother, multitudes of sheep and cattle and other crea- 
tures died.”’. . . 

Some of the English emigrants, we are told, brought 
with them small hand-mills called querns, wherewith to 
grind their corn and other grain. These consisted of two 
circular, flat stones, ‘‘the upper one pierced in the cen- 
ter, and revolving on a wooden or metal pin inserted in 
the lower stone.”’ Very soon, however, grist-mills were 
built in the various settlements. In 1633 Israel Stough- 
ton, a prominent resident, petitioned the town of 
Dorchester for the right to erect a mill alongside the 
Neponset River. The town granted permission, with 
the privilege of cutting timber for building the mill, on 
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condition that he should construct a bridge over the 
river. The following year the colonial authorities con- 
firmed the grant, and the mill was built. Then it was 
that “‘the waters of the Neponset turned the first wheel 
ever set up on its shores, and ground the first corn ever 
ground by water-power in New England.”’!... 

Captain Roger Clapp wrote in his Memoirs that, when 
he came to these shores in 1630, the primeval wilderness 
yielded but little in the way of nourishment. Bread was 
so scarce ‘“‘that sometimes he thought that the very 
crusts of his father’s table would have been sweet to 
him.”’” And when he could have a dish of meal, salt and 
water, boiled together, it was a great luxury. Some- 
times, he wrote, the Indians brought in corn and other 
produce, receiving therefor clothing and knives. And 
on one occasion Captain Clapp received a peck of corn 
in exchange for “‘a little puppy-dog.”’ Fish was a chief 
reliance, and the Massachusetts colonies early estab- 
lished a trade with the West Indies, bartering fish and 
lumber for sugar and molasses. 

In the absence of bread, wrote Edward Johnson in his 
Wonder Working Providence, the first colonists depended 
largely on fish as a staple article of diet. When the tide 
was low, the women gathered mussels and other shell- 
fish, which were found in abundance along the seashore. 
“Methinks,” said one of them, ‘‘our children are as 
cheereful, fat and lusty, with feeding upon those mus- 
sels and other fish, as they were in England, with their 
fill of bread.”’ Those settlers who had no hooks or nets, 


1 The History of Milton, Massachusetts. Edited by A. K. Teele. 
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even caught fish with their hands. And so, with fish, 
wild onions and various herbs, ‘“‘they were sweetly 
satisfied till other provisions came in.” 

Indian corn or maize was a most important food, 
forming the chief ingredient of a variety of dishes, 
among them succotash, consisting of maize and beans, 
which was a favorite nutriment among the savages, and 
is still a popular article of diet in New England. Other 
cereal preparations, whereof the Indian names have been 
retained, are samp, or coarsely ground and boiled corn, 
sometimes made into a porridge, and hominy, which has 
been described as maize, hulled and ground, prepared 
for food by being mixed with water and boiled. Pone 
(from the aboriginal name, oppone), a coarse kind of 
corn bread much used by negroes and poor whites in the 
southwestern part of the United States. Supawn, or 
mush, is also probably derived from oppone. Because of 
its superior nutritive qualities, both the savages and 
white men were accustomed to carry Indian corn in 
pouches when travelling. Hasty pudding, also fre- 
quently called mush, consists of meal, more especially 
maize, boiled in water or milk, until it forms a soft, thick 
mass.... “‘Thy name is Hasty Pudding! Thus our sires 
were wont to greet thee fuming from their fires. In 
haste the boiling caldron o’er the blaze receives and 
cooks the ready powdered maize. In haste ’tis served; 
and then in equal haste, with cooling milk we make the 
sweet repast.”’ ? 

The planters soon found that maize was a valuable 


1 Earle. Op. cit., p. 137. 
* J Barlow. Hasty Pudding. 
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substitute for wheat, and better adapted for cultivation 
in the wilderness soil. The bread ordinarily used by 
them consisted of two parts of maize and one part of 
rye, which latter was sufficiently hardy to withstand the 
winter’s cold, and grew in comparatively barren ground. 
Barley, oats and peas were also successfully harvested. 
Apple trees forming extensive orchards soon produced a 
fruit superior in size and quality to that of the old world, 
while cattle and poultry multiplied in great abundance.! 

Corn was the one most useful food-plant possessed by 
the aborigines of North America. Every tribe which cul- 
tivated corn had many methods of preparing and serving 
it as food....A kind of bread was made from green 
corn. After roasting the ears, the grains were scored on 
the cob by running a knife down the rows. Then the 
corn was cut off from the cob, and patted into little 
cakes. ‘‘Plain, parched corn was a convenient form of 
food, especially for use on the march. The ripe, sweet 
corn was parched in a vessel of tallow, with a quantity 
of slippery-elm bark. ... Hominy was made by boiling 
ripe corn with hard-wood ashes, preferably hickory, until 
the hulls would slip from the grains. Then the hulls 
were washed out, and the hulled corn also washed in 
several waters, until clear of the lye. This hominy might 
then be prepared in several ways, ready to be served.” ? 

The potato as an article of food is said to have been 
first grown in New England by the Scotch-Irish colonists 
of Londonderry, New Hampshire, about the year 1719. 


1 Palfrey. History of New England. 
2 Dr. Melvin R. ERs writing in Good Health, Battle Creek, 


Michigan. 
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Although not wholly unknown to their English neigh- 
bors, it had not been previously cultivated by the latter 
to any extent. Before establishing themselves in Lon- 
donderry, or Nutfield, as it was first called, a few of its 
settlers had passed a winter at Andover, Massachusetts. 
On leaving, their hospitable friends in that place gave 
them a few potatoes for seed, which had been brought 
from Ireland. ‘‘The potatoes were accordingly planted; 
came up and flourished well; blossomed and produced 
balls, which the family supposed were the fruit to be 
eaten. They cooked the balls in various ways, but could 
not make them palatable, and pronounced them unfit 
for food. The next Spring, while ploughing their garden, 
the plough passed through where the potatoes had 
grown, and turned out some of great size, by which 
means they discovered their mistake.’’! Potatoes were 
not popular among New Englanders for many years 
after their introduction. Indeed, there existed a preju- 
dice against them as being injurious to health. The 
chief vegetable crops of the settlers included native 
Indian corn, squashes and pumpkins, beans, peas, car- 
rots and turnips. 

Nuts, roots and herbs afforded a wholesome variety. 
Venison was plentiful, wild geese and ducks abounded, 
while the supply of fish was practically unlimited. More- 
over, the flesh of domestic animals ‘‘was no rare food in 
New England,” wrote William Wood in 1634. “The 
ground,” according to this authority, ‘afforded very 
good kitchen-gardens for turnips, parsnips, carrots, rad- 


1 Rev. Edward L. Parker. The History of Londonderry, N. H. 
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ishes and pumpkins, cucumbers and onions.” And 
whatever vegetables were cultivated in England ap- 
peared to thrive even better in the new world. The 
wilderness yielded ‘‘all manner of herbs for meat and 
medicine, without either the art or the help of man.”’.. . 

The first inhabitants of Salem were furnished with 
clothes by the Massachusetts Bay Company, and froma 
list of articles thus provided, one may form an idea of 
the colonists’ usual dress at that period. Each man was 
given four pairs of shoes and stockings, one pair of Nor- 
wich garters, four shirts, two suits of doublet and hose 
of leather, lined with oiled skin, a woolen suit lined with 
leather, four bands, two handkerchiefs, a green cotton 
waistcoat, a leather belt, a woolen cap, a black hat, two 
ted knit caps, two pairs of gloves, a mandillion or cloak 
lined with cotton, and an extra pair of breeches.! 

Among the colonists were many trained artisans, 
who were competent to fashion necessary articles, whose 
production required mechanical skill. In some settle- 
ments farmers were accustomed to send hides to the 
tanner, and when they were returned as leather, the 
village shoemaker was invited to pay a visit at the 
farmer’s house, and to bring along his tools, wherewith 
to make the year’s stock of shoes. 

A grandchild of one of the early planters at Cam- 
bridge Farms, now Lexington, was wont to tell of the 
experiences of those sturdy pioneers, as related by the 
old patriarch. Their dwellings, he said, were small and 
rude, and the same room was made to serve as parlor 

1 Alice Morse Earle. Home Life in Colonial Days. 
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and kitchen, dining-room and bed-chamber, storehouse 
and workshop. “Their furniture was of the most primi- 
tive kind, blocks or forms made of split logs furnished 
their seats. Wooden spoons enabled them to eat their 
bread and milk, or bean porridge, out of rude bowls or 
troughs cut with an axe from blocks of wood. With such 
accommodations, and with comforts corresponding, 
their condition was not calculated to excite envy or 
stimulate pride. ... They subsisted upon simple food, 
clothed themselves with coarse fabrics of their own pro- 
duction, and were sheltered by inconvenient huts. But 
by persevering efforts, and by almost incessant labor, 
they contrived to subsist, and in most cases to rear large 
families, a blessing somewhat peculiar to new settle- 
ments.” ! There were very few forks in those days. Our 
ancestors, of the first American generation, supplied the 
place of those convenient articles with their fingers. We 
read that they made use of wooden plates or platters, 
either slightly hollowed, or in the form of plain, square 
blocks of wood. Doubtless, whatever pewter dishes or 
vessels they possessed, had been brought over from Eng- 
land. Governor Winthrop is said to have been the only 
one of the original colonists who owned a fork, but there 
is no evidence that he made use of it habitually. 

The hamlet of Muddy River was settled about 1635, 
and was for many years under the jurisdiction of Boston, 
whose Town Records contain frequent references thereto. 
For example, under date of January 27, 1639, there was 
granted “to our elder, Mr. Thomas Olyvar, all the 


1 Charles Hudson. History of the Town of Lexington, Mass. 
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fresh meadow belonging to Boston, lying under the foote 
of the greate Hill at Muddy River next Newtowne 
bounds there. Also there is granted to Mr. William 
Coulbron a parcell of fresh meaddowe adjoining to the 
little fresh brooke parting betweene us and Newtowne 
bounds at Muddy River, and running into Charles 
Ryver there.”’ In 1675 William Wood, in his New Eng- 
land’s Prospect, thus wrote: “The inhabitants of Boston 
for their enlargement have taken to themselves farm- 
houses in a place called Muddy River, two miles from 
this town, where is good growing large timber, and store 
of marsh land and meadow. In this place they keep 
their swine and other cattle in the summer (whilst corn 
is on the ground at Boston) and bring them to town in 
the winter.” In November, 1705, Muddy River was 
created a township by the General Court under the 
name of Brookline, and in recent years that community 
has acquired distinction as the richest town in the world. 
But in the early days its poverty was as conspicuous 
as its present wealth. In May, 1714, the townspeople 
declined sending a Representative to the General Court, 
because they were at that time building a Meeting 
House, ‘‘and the great charges thereof for such a Poor 
Little Town” were too great a burden. They therefore 
prayed to be excused for that year. 

The lives of the founders of Boston were monotonous, 
full of drudgery and toil. They had no written constitu- 
tion and no lawyers. The Bible was their constitution, 
and the ministers were their lawyers. Their civil gov- 
ernment was developed from their theology, and their 
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legislation was the reénactment of the laws of God, as 
they understood them. They lived amid rude surround- 
ings and primitive conditions, under the severe but 
salutary rule of the Puritans, when the stocks and the 
whipping-post, though less expensive, were quite as 
efficacious for good order and law as the modern re- 
formatory and prison.! 

The pioneers in the New England wilderness were 
not wholly without relaxations, however. For example: 
among the first inhabitants there were many interest- 
ing talkers, we are told, and these latter were ready and 
willing to furnish entertainment and instruction for the 
people, being ‘‘full of wit, sarcasm and solid informa- 
tion.” 2? There was no free rural delivery in those days, 
and newspapers were scarce in the outlying settlements. 

Although these settlers had no moving picture shows, 
or spectacular athletic contests, they were not subject 
to the nerve-racking strains of modern civilization, and 
were not obliged to exercise their agility in dodging 
automobiles while following the trails between the 
settlements. 

Under the early colonial régime, worldly amusements 
were frowned upon. Lectures on religious subjects, how- 
ever, were much in vogue, and became so lengthy that 
they were a weariness to the flesh, and prejudicial to the 
health of the community. Moreover, poor people were 
induced to neglect their home duties in attending these 
lectures, ‘‘owing to their long continuance into the 

1 Josiah Henry Benton, LL.D. The Story of the Old Boston Town 


ouse. 
? Albert Smith, M.D., LL.D. The History of Peterboro’, N. H. 
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night.” The magistrates therefore required that as- 
semblies should break up in such season that people 
dwelling at a distance of a mile or two might be at 
home before late night-fall.!.. . ‘We all know,” wrote 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, in A Late Harvest, “that our 
Puritan ancestors were not persons who cultivated the 
finer joys of life. They left behind them the great archi- 
tecture of England, its parks and its music. These are 
the people from whom the leading thinkers and doers of 
America sprang. Where did they find their pleasures? 
Largely in drink. They drank hard at weddings, funerals 
and all public festivals. We have that inheritance; but 
can we not resist and overcome it? ”’ 

“The earlier times in New England,” wrote John 
Fiske, ‘‘were not pleasant times in which to live. One 
accustomed to the variety, luxury and refinement of 
modern life, if carried suddenly back into the admired 
existence of the past, would, the moment his surprise and 
amusement had passed away, experience an acute and 
lasting attack of home-sickness and disgust. The sense 
of loneliness incident to utter separation from the great 
outside world; the absence of those comforts of life which 
long habit has converted into necessities; the coarse, 
hard, monotonous existence of the old country town 
would, to one accustomed to the world of today, not only 
seem intolerable, but actually be so. He would find no 
newspapers, no mails, no travellers, few books, and those 
to him wholly unreadable; Sunday the sole holiday, and 
the church, the tavern and the village store the only 


1 Harriette Knight Smith. The History of the Lowell Institute. 
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places of resort or amusement. Last week’s politics at 
home, and last month’s abroad, the weather, the crops, 
the births, the deaths and the Sunday sermon would be 
the subjects of droning talk.’’ } 
riting about the pioneer inhabitants of Milford, 
Massachusetts, Adin Ballou, in his History of that town, 
describes them as robust and vigorous men, who were 
determined to subdue the wilderness, master the wild 
beasts, and achieve a victory over all difficulties. They 
were both resolute and cheerful. If we imagine that 
their hardships and trials made them despondent, we 
shall probably mistake their mental condition. “We 
may safely guess,” to quote from the above-named his- 
torian, “that they made fewer groans under their real 
wants, than we do under our artificial and unreal ones. 
We can but honor them as heroic pioneers, and bless 
their memory for the heritage they transmitted to us.” 
All the American generations thus far, wrote Dr. 
Eliot, may be said to have done pioneering work; and 
the earlier generations were often in conflict with the 
hostilities of adverse nature, and with hostile human 
beings. “‘The American colonies were engaged most of 
the time in some kind of warfare. From the beginning 
the American settlers carried arms, and were often 
called upon to defend their homes and their communi- 
ties. The Massachusetts Puritan farmer carried his 
flintlock with him to the meeting-house, and the frontier 
settler always had firearms in his cabin, and taught his 
boys how to use them.” 2 


1 Three Episodes of Massachusetts History, vol. ii, p. 802. 
* A Late Harvest. 
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Already in the year 1634 the Massachusetts Bay Com- 
pany numbered about four thousand members, and 
some twenty villages had sprung up along the sea-shore. 
“The building of permanent houses, roads, fences and 
bridges had begun to go on quite briskly. Farms were 
beginning to yield a return for the labor of the husband- 
man. Lumber, furs and salted fish were beginning to be 
sent to England in exchange for manufactured articles. 
Four thousand goats and fifteen hundred head of cattle 
grazed in the pastures; and swine innumerable rooted in 
the clearings, and helped to make ready the land for the 
ploughman. Political meetings were held; justice was 
administered by magistrates after old English prece- 
dents, and church services were performed by a score of 
clergymen, nearly all graduates of Cambridge, though 
one or two had their degrees from Oxford, and nearly all 
of whom had held livings in the Church of England.” ! 
At this time Boston had become a prosperous village, 
composed of log cabins and rude frame dwellings. Be- 
cause of the rough conformation of the ground, its 
streets had been laid out irregularly. Life had become 
less strenuous than in the earliest days. Food was 
abundant, and more healthful conditions prevailed. 
Moreover, familiarity with their new surroundings had 
brought a greater degree of contentment.” 

Within twenty-five years after the arrival of the first 
colonists, living conditions in New England had greatly 
improved. ‘‘There are not many towns in the country,” 
wrote Edward Johnson in Wonder Working Provdence 


1 John Fiske. The Beginnings of New England. 
2 Charles Francis Adams. T’he Settlement of Boston Bay. 
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(London. 1654) “but the poorest person in them hath a 
home and land of his own, and bread of his own growing, 
if not some cattel; beside, flesh is now no rare food; beef, 
pork and mutton being frequent in many houses, so that 
this poor wilderness hath not onely equalized England 
in food, but goes beyond it in some places, for the great 
plenty of wine and sugar, which is ordinarily spent; 
apples, pears and quince tarts instead of their former 
Pumpkin Pies; Poultry they have plenty; and in their 
feasts have not forgotten the English fashion of stirring 
up their appetites with variety of cooking their food.” 

With the betterment of living conditions the colonists 
were able to give more attention to recreations. They 
observed few holidays, however. There was plenty of 
gossiping, we are told. In Lancaster, for example, “‘the 
love affairs of the young people were known through- 
out the plantation.” There was much visiting between 
families. Horseback journeys to Boston and other towns 
were frequent. When the minds of the people were free 
from apprehension of Indian attacks, they were wont 
to indulge in various diversions, such as hunting and 
fishing, husking-bees, and house-raisings.!.. . More- 
- over, such simple amusements as were available during 
the winter evenings were doubtless eagerly welcomed. 
‘““There were old songs to be sung, and old stories to be 
told. And why should they not laugh? Although they 
were called Puritans, they were not too pure to do what 
Providence designed them to do. And Providence de- 
signed them to laugh sometimes.” 2 


1 Rev. Abijah P. Marvin. History of Lancaster, Mass. 
? Alfred Sereno Hudson. The History of Concord, Mass. 
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Log-rolling in the northern colonies was a joining of 
forces by the people of a settlement for the purpose of 
clearing the logs from a piece of forest land, in order to 
prepare a site for a house or cabin. Neighbors worked 
together to assist a newly-arrived settler, and often- 
times a merry-making followed the laborious work. 
After the trees had been felled, it was customary to roll 
the logs into heaps, for burning. These meetings of 
neighbors in the wilderness were also known as chopping- 
bees, and were sometimes held in order to provide a 
clearing for a newly-married man, or for a poor colonist. 
Profuse thanks, and a free distribution of rum, were the 
rewards offered the cheerful helpers.!. . . 

Some features of living conditions in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century are graphically described in a narrative by 
Nathaniel Goddard, Esq., whose former homestead still 
exists on Goddard Avenue, in the westerly part of 
Brookline.? Among the daily tasks which devolved upon 
the mistresses of households were baking their own 
bread, brewing their own beer, making soap, and scour- 
ing the floors. The little farm was naturally rough, and 
hard to cultivate, and every man, woman and child was 
obliged to work, and to fare hard. By the time the 
children were six years old, enough work was found for 
them to do at all seasons of the year. They knit their 
own stockings, if they had any, made the cloth for their 
shirts and sheets, and sometimes even for their pocket- 


1 Alice Morse Earle. Home Life in Colonial Days. 
2 Nathaniel Goddard, a Boston Merchant. Edited by Henry G. 
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handkerchiefs. ‘‘We were extremely distressed,’’ wrote 
Mr. Goddard, “for even the necessaries of life; and we 
had very few of the luxuries or conveniences. The 
women were obliged to use thorns, instead of pins, to 
fasten on their clothes.’”’ Although metal pins were in 
vogue as a requisite for the toilet in Great Britain at a 
much earlier date, they were not in common use in the 
United States until about the year 1836, when the Howe 
Manufacturing Company was formed at Birmingham, 
Connecticut. We are told that insome portions of North 
Carolina at the present day, the ‘‘mountain whites”’ 
employ thorns instead of hairpins. 

It has been remarked by a recent writer that the 
wilderness is not very far away from most of us at the 
present day. It still invites us, and can be enjoyed with- 
out undue expense, whether in the state of Maine, the 
Adirondack region, or in the vast, unexplored Canadian 
forests, where one can ‘‘refresh oneself with hardship, 
and the simple life,”’ and be freed from the necessity of 
dodging automobiles, and of listening to their harsh 
whistles. And when, according to the above-quoted 
writer, ‘‘an American locks the door of his office; or 
when he leaves the church or voting-place, he is con- 
fronted with his own leisure; and instantly the poor 
fellow is struck to the heart with the most intolerable 
boredom!” Under these circumstances a sojourn in the 
wilderness, with rod and gun,! may be most welcome 
and beneficial. 


1 Langdon Mitchell, in the Atlantic Monthly. February, 1924. 
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In the year 1620 King James I created a Council for 
New England, to which he made a large concession of 
land in the wilderness. And in March, 1628 Charles I 
made a sub-grant of territory confirmed by a royal 
charter to the Governor and Company of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New England. This latter grant, it 
appears, conflicted with various patents which had been 
issued before.! During the next few years, until the 
establishment of the English Commonwealth, in 1649, 
more than twenty thousand Puritans crossed the 
Atlantic, and made their homes in the new world under 
the Massachusetts Charter. ...The urgent need of im- 
mediate shelter, however, obliged the pioneer colonists 
to build their primitive cabins wherever they could 
find the best locations, without formal grants of land. 
The boundaries of their villages were afterward fixed by 
the General Court. Sometimes, indeed, before taking 
possession of any land, the early settlers were accus- 
tomed to obtain the consent of the aborigines, and to 
give some compensation therefor. “The deeds which are 
preserved, and the transactions on record from the earli- 
est days, tell us of thousands of acres being transferred 
for the consideration of a few utensils, tools, gew-gaws, 
yards of cloth, blankets or coats. A pot, kettle, axe or 
hatchet were to an Indian the representatives of an 
untold value.” ? 


1 John Fiske. The Beginnings of New England. 
2 Memorial History of Boston, vol. i, p. 248-9. 
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In the very early days land and dwellings were some- 
times transferred by the so-called “turf and twig” 
method, in the presence of witnesses. The seller cut a 
piece of turf out of the ground, and inserted a twig 
therein. This he handed to the buyer, thus authorizing 
the latter to take possession of the property. And by 
virtue of this primitive formality, the transaction was 
concluded. 

At a meeting of the General Court, held at Boston, 
April first, 1634, it was ordered that the constable and 
four or more of the chief inhabitants of every town (to 
be chosen by all the freemen of the several communities) 
should make a survey of the houses, cornfields, mowing- 
grounds, and other lands belonging to each free in- 
habitant; and should enter the same in a Book; “fairly 
written in words at length, and not in figures”; and 
shall deliver a transcript thereof to the Court within six 
months thereafter. And the same, so entered and re- 
corded, shall be a sufficient assurance, or right of pos- 
session, to every such free inhabitant....At a later 
session of the Court, August first, 1637, it was further 
ordered that ‘‘some course be taken to cause men to 
record their lands,” or to fine them for neglect, in case 
of failure to perform this duty. 

Before 1652, it appears that houses and lands were 
often sold by means of a verbal contract. Wherefore in 
October of that year the Court ordered that, for the pre- 
vention of clandestine titles, no sale of lands or habita- 
tions should be held good in law without a written deed, 
duly acknowledged and recorded. Following is a copy 
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of an Agreement made in June, 1642, in behalf of ‘Mr. 
Winthrope, Mr. Dudley, Mr. Nowell and Mr. Allen, 
about their farmes lyeing upon Concord River, in 
manner as followeth: between Symon Willard in the 
behalfe of those gentlemen, and Nattahattawants, 
Sachem of the same ground. The said Symon doth 
purchase of the said Nattahattawants all the ground 
which the Court granted to the forenamed gentlemen, 
lyeing upon both sides of Concord River; that is, Mr. 
Winthrop, our present Governour, one thousand, two 
hundred and sixty acres; Mr. Dudley, one thousand, 
five hundred acres on the South East side of the River; 
Mr. Nowell, five hundred acres on the North East side 
of the River. And in Consideration hereof the said 
Symon giveth to the said Nattahattawants six fathom 
of wampum, and one wastcoate, and one breeches. 
And the said Nattahattawants doth covenant and 
bind himselfe, that hee, nor any other Indian shall set 
traps within this ground, so as any Cattle might receive 
hurt thereby.”’ The above deed was duly signed by the 
sachem and Winnipippin, “an Indian that traded for 
him,” by affixing their marks. 

Excepting the cave dwellings, we learn that the earli- 
est and most primitive forest homes of the Massachu- 
setts colonists were conical huts, constructed of branches 
of trees, rushes and turf. The form of these huts was 
probably patterned after Indian wigwams. A variety of 
components used in building the latter included bark, 
mats and the skins of animals, which were laid over 


1 Suffolk Deeds, vol. i, p. 34. 
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saplings stacked on the ground, and converging at the 
top, where an opening was left for the escape of smoke. 
The saplings were bound together by means of strings 
made from fibrous roots, or the green wood of the white 
oak, split into thongs. A step in advance by the colon- 
ists was the construction of a ridge-piece supported by 
forked poles. Before the year 1640, however, a few 
frame houses were built in the neighborhood of Boston." 
In the earliest days there were no saw-mills, and logs 
were cleft by two men, one of whom stood in a saw-pit. 
Every joist was rough hewn with an axe; and bolts, nails 
and hinges were hammered out on the blacksmith’s 
anvil. 

In a biographical sketch of Deacon Bartholomew 
Green, which appeared in the Boston News-Letter, 
December 28, 1732 (the first newspaper established in 
North America, and of which Mr. Green was the editor 
and proprietor), it was stated that his father, Samuel 
Green, and other emigrants, who settled at Charlestown 
in 1630, ‘“‘upon their first coming ashore, were for some 
time glad to lodge in empty casks, to shelter themselves 
from the Weather, for want of Housing.” ... 

One method of building the first log-cabin homes in 
the primeval forest has been thus described. A square 
trench, of about two feet in depth, was dug. Around 
this trench was set a row of upright logs, fourteen or 
more feet long. The earth was packed in solidly about 
the logs, and then “‘a horizontal band of puncheons 
(which were split logs smoothed off on the face with the 


1 Fiske Kimball. Domestic Architecture. 
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axe) was sometimes pinned around within the log walls, 
to keep them from caving in. Over this was placed a 
bark roof, made of squares of chestnut bark, or shingles 
of overlapping birch-bark. A bark or log shutter was 
hung at the window, and a bark door hung on withe 
hinges, or if very luxurious, on leather straps, completed 
the quickly made house.” ! The first cabins had of 
course no glass windows, and were ill adapted to with- 
stand the winter’s cold. We know, however, that there 
was an unlimited supply of fire-wood close at hand. 
The fire-places were so immense ‘‘as to allow a path to 
the oven on one side; while on the other was usually 
placed a wooden bench or settle.” . . . Truly one cannot 
but admire the enterprise and courageous spirit of those 
determined pioneers, through whose labors, in the face 
of untold hardships, future thriving communities were 
founded! 

They were “the fathers of New England, the bold 
men of the Bay; who lodged in the lair of the wolf and 
the bear, and the red man fierce as they.” ? 

According to local historians, the first log cabins in 
southern New Hampshire had but one room, and were 
lighted by a single window. A trap door afforded access 
to a small dark cellar. Easy chairs were unknown, and 
owing to the limited space, ordinary straight-backed 
chairs were few in number. Therefore children usually 
remained standing at meal times, and always when 
guests were present. ‘‘They silently took in their fingers 


1 Alice Morse Earle. Home Life in Colonial Days. 
2 LeBaron Russell Briggs. Mater Fortissima. 
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whatever was offered to them.” ! Instead of glass water 
pitchers, the settlers used wooden tankards, and drink- 
ing cups or noggins, which were also of wood, and 
furnished with handles. 

In those early days the luxury of porches and ve- 
randas was unknown. They would have greatly in- 
creased the hazard of fire, especially when unfriendly 
Indians abode in the neighborhood. Moreover, the 
’ colonists had little leisure for resting in the shade 
afforded by roofed piazzas. Their simple dwellings soon 
became weather-stained outside; “‘ while the ornamenta- 
tion of the interior proceeded rapidly under the agency 
of smoke from the fire-place, and from the pine torches 
which were their first candles.” ? 

On the obverse of the United States five dollar Treas- 
ury note, series of 1907, is shown the picture of one of 
these sturdy settlers, with sleeves rolled up, and pausing 
in his work, as if aroused to a sense of danger. His left 
hand rests upon the handle of a sledge-hammer; while 
close at hand is seen his trusty firearm. His dog, alert, 
with front paws on a log, is watching intently some dis- 
tant object. In the rear is seen the goodwife, seated, 
holding a babe in arms; and farther in the background 
is the rude, one-storied cabin home.... After frame 
dwellings had replaced the log cabins, larger tracts of 
land were cultivated, churches and schools were built, 
and communities formed. A village green was set apart, 
and trees planted alongside a main street, distinctive 
features of many New England towns. ‘The locality 


1 Rev. W. R. Cochrane, D.D. The History of Francestown, N. H 
2 James Russell Turnbull. History of Neanon. Mass. 
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took on a definite character, largely determined by the 
nature of the previous life of the settler, and the part of 
the world from which he had emigrated.” ! 

Among the pioneers were not a few mechanics, who 
soon began to fashion articles of rude furniture. Chests 
and settles were among the earliest of these; for they 
served not only as receptacles for various household 
effects, but also as tables and chairs. The wood of the 
American oak tree furnished durable material. But 
chairs were quite scarce in the forest homes of those days. 
In Boston, for a considerable time after its settlement, 
the furniture was mostly of English make and importa- 
tion. For a long time after the houses in the larger coast 
settlements were provided with glass windows, the for- 
est cabins still had heavy wooden shutters, which 
afforded valuable protection against Indian raids.?.. . 

We quote a description of a primitive dwelling built 
by one of the early explorers of the wild region formerly 
known as the ‘‘Territory North-West of the Ohio.” A 
portion of this tract, which was bought from the In- 
dians, afterward helped to form the state of Indiana, 
which was admitted to the Union in December, 1816. 
This dwelling was a very ordinary cabin of the ‘‘rough 
order.” “Its logs, being wholly unhewed and un- 
scotched, its corners projecting, and hung with horse- 
collars, gears, rough towels, dish-cleaners and cala- 
bashes. It had, moreover, a very rude puncheon floor, 
a clapboard roof and a clapboard door; while for a 
window a log had been skipped, and through this longi- 


1 Jane Louise Mesick, Ph.D. The English Traveller in America. 
2 A.M. Earle. Op. cit., p. 23. 
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tudinal aperture came light, and also wind. Neither 
nail nor spike held any part of the cabin together; and 
even the door was hung, not with iron, but with broad 
hinges of tough bacon skin. These, however, our two 
dogs soon smelled, and finally gnawed clean off.”’! 

Owing to the primitive conditions of their camping in 
the wilderness, the early explorers had to be content 
with the bare necessities of life. After a while their 
temporary shelters were replaced by more permanent, 
one-storied cottages, somewhat resembling the small 
peasant dwellings of England. Some of these cottages 
had but one room, with the entrance door opening di- 
rectly into it. Others had a second story, usually slightly 
overhanging, and a long, narrow “‘lean-to”’ at the rear. 
‘“The windows were small and few, divided by wooden 
mullions, and filled with wooden casements, with small 
panes of glass set in lead. Many of the houses had oiled 
paper instead of glass. The roofs were steep, to shed the 
snow. The chimneys, if of brick, stood high, confessing 
their relation to the stacks of similar English houses. 
Brick chimneys were by no means universal, clay and 
wattles forming a cheap but dangerous method of con- 
struction. Frequent conflagrations were the result; and 
at various times in all the Colonies ordinances forbade 
the use of any but masonry chimneys.” ? 

The earlier American homes, we are told, were more 
akin to the smaller Gothic buildings of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries than to the English houses of a some- 
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what later period. There is evidence that the finest ex- 
amples have been destroyed, and we depend on old 
references and inventories to give an idea of their 
furnishings.! 

The first saw-mills were usually placed on the borders 
of streams, and on declining slopes, for the more ready 
handling of heavy logs. Dams were built to hold the 
water which furnished the power. The mills were of 
primitive construction, and were open on one side, to 
accommodate the long sticks of timber. Saws had to be 
imported from abroad, as few were made in this country 
before 1800. In winter these mills served as social 
centres, after they had been made snug by closing the 
open sides. Here also were fashioned boats and fishing 
implements, carts and sleds, as well as a variety of 
useful articles for home use.?... 

Many and strenuous were the tasks which confronted 
the pioneers of the wilderness in preparing for winter. 
Having built their cabins, and laid in a stock of provi- 
sions for themselves, they had also to provide shelter 
and provender for their live stock. The work of making 
clearings in the virgin forest was slow and most labori- 
ous. And when the heavy snow came, communication 
with the outside world was difficult, if not impossible. 
The colonists were then left to themselves, ‘‘with wild 
animals and wild men, in a wild wood; with no promise 
of any visitor before spring, except the wind and the 
storm!’ Caleb Butler, in his History of Groton, Mass., 
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dwelt upon the cares and anxieties of these pioneers, 
more especially during the periods of warfare with the 
savages. At such times they were obliged to maintain 
a gloomy silence in their rude and cold cabins, fearing 
to light up or warm them, for fear of attracting the 
attention of their wily foes. Their only alternative was 
to seek safety in their garrison houses. 

The struggle for existence in the earliest years of the 
colonies must surely have tested the moral courage of 
the settlers, as well as their physical endurance. More- 
over, the strange sounds of the wilderness at night, not 
only the howling of wolves, but also the loon’s weird 
cry, the honking of geese, the foxes’ bark, the eagle’s 
scream, and the hoot-owl’s mournful call, doubtless 
appealed to the superstitious element in their nature. ... 

After three or four years’ cultivation of a piece of land, 
wrote Lieutenant-Governor Thomas Hutchinson, in his 
History of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, the colonist 
was apt to find that the goodness of its soil had been 
exhausted, and he was therefore obliged to begin anew 
another tract. One reason for this was the custom, then in 
vogue, of utilizing fish as a fertilizer. This left the land 
in a worse condition than if no manure at all had been 
used, and as a result not a few determined to seek homes 
elsewhere in more fertile regions, if such could be found. 

Moreover, dogs were numerous, and they did not 
hesitate to eat the fish thus appetizingly spread over the 
fields. Hence the following order issued by the town 
officials of Ipswich, Massachusetts, May eleventh, 1644. 
“Tt is ordered that all doggs, for the space of three weeks 
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after the publishing thereof, shall have one legg tyed up. 
And if such a dogg shall break loose and be found doing 
any harm, the owner of the dogg shall pay damages. If 
a man refuse to tye up his dogg’s legg, and hee bee found 
scrapeing up fish in a corne-fielde, the owner thereof 
shall pay twelve-pence damages, beside whatever dam- 
age the dogg doeth.”’ ! 

Edward Johnson, in America Painted to the Life, de- 
scribed New England, when first settled by the English, 
as “‘a remote, rocky, barren, bushy, wild-woody wilder- 
ness; a receptacle for Lions, Wolves, Bears, Foxes, 
Rockoones, Beavers and Otters; a place that never 
afforded the natives better than the flesh of a few wild 
creatures, and parch’t Indian corn, inch’t out with 
chestnuts and bitter acorns. Now, through the mercy 
of Christ, it has become a second England for fertilness 
in so short a space that it is indeed the wonder of the 
world. ... Further, the Lord hath been pleased to turn 
all the wigwams, huts and hovels, which the English 
dwelt in at their first coming, into orderly, fair and well- 
built houses, well furnished, many of them; with Or- 
chards filled with goodly fruit trees, and Gardens with 
variety of flowers. Thus hath the Lord been pleased to 
turn one of the most hideous, boundless and unknown 
Wildernesses in the World, in an instant, as t’were, into 
a well-ordered Commonwealth.” } 

The earliest houses in Boston, according to historians, 
were of primitive design and rude construction. Their 
frames were of heavy, smooth oak timbers, with a cover- 

1 Joshua Coffin. History of Newbury, Mass. 
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ing of clapboards. Square rooms on either side opened 
from a narrow median hall-way. Behind the stairs a 
great chimney, with cavernous fire-places, back to back, 
opened to each room, and rose in square and simple 
dignity from the middle of the roof.! The habitations of 
the more venturesome settlers, who made their homes 
on the outskirts, or farther inland, were usually one- 
storied cabins built of rough logs, the interstices being 
filled with clay. They were succeeded in later years by 
large frame houses, clapboarded and shingled, with 
brick fire-places and chimneys. A winter evening at 
home in one of these isolated New England houses, has 
been thus graphically described.? ‘‘ After the watch was 
set, and the vigilant sentinel began pacing his lonely 
beat, the shutters were closed and barred; and with a 
sense of security the occupations of a long winter even- 
ing began. ... There were no lamps or candles; but the 
red light from the burning pine knots on the hearth 
glows over all, bringing into relief the smoke-stained 
joists and boards of the ceiling; with the twisted rings of 
pumpkins, strings of crimson peppers, and festoons of 
apples drying on poles hung beneath; the men’s hats, 
the crook-necked squashes; the skeins of yarn hanging 
in bunches on the wainscot; the sheen of the pewter 
plates and basins standing in rows on the dresser; the 
trusty fire-lock, with a powder-horn, bandolier and bul- 
let-pouch hanging on the summer-tree (or main hori- 
zontal beam) ; and the bright, brass warming-pan behind 
the bed-room door, all show the provident care for the 
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safety and comfort of the household. Dimly seen in the 
corners of the room are baskets, in which are packed 
hanks of flax from the barn. Tomorrow the women will 
prepare these bunches of fibre for the little wheel; and 
granny will card the tow with bats, to be spun into tow 
yarn on the big wheel. . . . All quaff the sparkling cider 
or foaming beer from the briskly circulating cup, which 
the last one out of bed in the morning must replenish 
from the barrel in the cellar.” ... 

But even after all possible precautions had been taken 
by the hardy settler, who had made a clearing in the 
woods, and built his house thereon, his situation was not 
an enviable one. He knew nothing of the numbers or 
designs of the neighboring Indians, who naturally re- 
garded him as an intruder. He did know however that 
they bordered close upon his dwelling, and were liable 
at any time to descend upon it with evil intent. More 
strenuous then the difficulties arising from his lonely 
condition, the severity of the climate, or any hardship 
inseparable from his lot, was the problem of dealing 
wisely with the members of those savage tribes, and 
securing their good will.! 

As showing the variety of household effects and be- 
longings in use during the colonial period, some extracts 
are here given from the will of Thomas Wells Senior, of 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, dated May 31, 1666, as con- 
tained in the Records of the Quarterly Courts of Essex 
County. (Salem, 1913.) By this will he bequeathed to 
his wife, Abigail, certain quantities of wheat, malt, pork 
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and Indian corn, each year, in lieu of a dowry. She was 
to have moreover, one of the best rooms in the house, 
and also “liberty to bake bread, and to wash in the 
kitchen, and to lay the grain in the hall chamber; also 
the free use of garden ground, well fenced in; to have 
land tilled to sow flaxseed on; freedom in both cellars; 
sufficient fire-wood, and liberty to keep 3 or 4 hens, as 
well as a pig or hog; and to have one sixth of the fruit of 
the orchard; also the old bay mare upon which she rides, 
with bridle, pillion-seat and pannell; two cows, their 
keeping, and good house-room for them; the Bible she 
uses; the book called The Soul’s Preparation for Christ, 
and Perkins’s Upon the Creed. Also the bedstead and 
furnishings; the best green rug; the best chest and inlaid 
box, with T. W. upon the lid; half of the linen, and a 
third of the woolen cloth in the house, or at the weaver’s; 
half of the pewter that was her own father’s; the pewter 
pint pot; a brass or iron pot;...iron skillet, the four 
best spoons; a good porringer; a couple of saucers; the 
best low chair, and her little chair; a good cushion; one 
of the great wheels, and a little spinning wheel, and the 
warming pan; free use of kettles, milk vessels, and of the 
well for water, and of a place for clothes to be spread.” 
The testator’s youngest son, Thomas Wells Junior, 
was ‘“‘to enjoy the parlor chamber, and have free use of 
fire-wood until he marries.’’ He was also to ‘‘have his 
diet and washing at the cost of the estate until he comes 
to the age of twenty-two years, four months and ten 
days.” He was also given his father’s ‘‘three Phisicke 
Books; and the little chest and table which he made, in 
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the hall chamber; the little iron candlestick and my 
white rule; my penknife, sword and scabitt, and my 
fire-lock muskett, with a square barrell. Also the new 
pictures of the King and Queen, and of the Five Senses,” 
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Tur only occasion when Boston was seriously threat- 
ened by an Indian attack was in August, 1632, when 
the village was less than two years old. The inhabitants 
at that time became panic stricken, believing that an 
assault was imminent; inasmuch as word had been re- 
ceived that a hostile party, including ten sagamores, 
had assembled at Muddy River, now Brookline. In 
order to ensure preparedness, Captain John Underhill 
caused an alarm to be sounded, calling together the 
members of his company, which was composed of the 
freemen of Boston and Roxbury. This alarm, wrote 
Governor Winthrop, revealed the weakness of the in- 
habitants, who, like men amazed, knew not how to be- 
have themselves; so that the officers could not maintain 
discipline among them. The guards were reinforced at 
Boston, and a day and night watch kept. But neither 
then, nor at any other time, was the town attacked by 
the savages. 

Indeed, for a considerable period the settlers in the 
neighborhood of Boston maintained friendly relations 
with the aborigines of that region, including the mem- 
bers of the small tribe which had adopted the name of 
Massachusetts, the great hill of Milton, otherwise known 
as Blue Hill. When, however, the English left the 
seacoast, and pushed into the interior, they were more 
liable to encounter opposition from the savages. 


1 John Fiske. The Beginnings of New England. 
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Baron de Montesquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, re- 
marked that the fertility of the soil was a chief induce- 
ment for the savages to settle in the wild regions of 
America. ‘For the earth spontaneously produced many 
fruits capable of affording them nourishment. If the 
women,” he wrote, “cultivate a lot of land near their 
dwellings, the maize grows up presently; and hunting 
and fishing put the men in a state of complete abun- 
dance. Besides, black cattle, as cows, buffaloes, etc., 
thrive there better than carnivorous beasts.” The latter 
have always been abundant in Africa, for example. 

The members of the Massachusetts tribe of the 
Algonquin race of Indians inhabited the islands and 
shores of Boston Harbor. Captain John Smith, who 
explored that neighborhood in 1614, described them as a 
goodly, strong and well-proportioned people, dwelling in 
an attractive region, where there were many islands 
planted with groves, corn and mulberries. According to 
another writer, the Massachusetts Indians were “fine 
specimens of savage manhood; a tawney race of tall, 
strong-limbed people.”’ But when Governor Winthrop’s 
company arrived, the members of this tribe were greatly 
reduced in numbers, owing to a virulent epidemic or 
plague, which had prevailed among them during the 
years 1616-17.! 

We have read that when the Pilgrims arrived at 
Plymouth, there were about one hundred English colon- 
ists in New England,while the aborigines were numbered 
by thousands. Three centuries later, the white people 

1 Charles Francis Adams. Settlement of Boston Bay. 
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in that region aggregated over seven million souls, while 
the Indians had dwindled to about seventeen hundred. 
“These surviving remnants of the aborigines have been 
banished to the northern woods of Maine, and the 
mountain fastnesses of western Massachusetts, where 
they seek and find security from the encroachment of 
the pale face, in complacent isolation. They have been 
dispossessed of every acre of land worth possessing. . . . 
Three hundred years of contact of the red man with the 
white man, both in New England and in the nation at 
large, can be told in the pathetic phrase of the poet: 
‘Lo, the poor Indian.’”!... 

Many, indeed, were the difficulties and hardships 
which beset the English immigrants during the early 
years of their settlement on these shores. Besides their 
forlorn situation in the wilderness, the rigorous climate 
and the barrenness of the land, the problem of maintain- 
ing friendly relations with the red men overshadowed all 
else, and was a constant source of anxiety. As now, in 
our country districts, a strolling tramp is regarded with 
suspicion, so in the pioneer border communities the 
proximity of roving savages prowling in the wilds, and 
bent on stealing live stock, firing out-houses, and terror- 
izing the inmates of cabins, was a daily menace.? 

The settlers were more apprehensive of the mischief 
which might be caused by individual, strolling Indians, 
than they were of concerted attacks in force. It was im- 
possible for the English and the savages to live together 
in unity, owing to the wide difference in their modes of 


1 Kelly Miller, in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, June, 1926. 
2 Memorial History of Boston, vol. i, p. 243. 
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life and standards of morality. The manners and cus- 
toms of the former could not be reconciled with the wild, 
roving existence of the Indians, who had no fixed habi- 
tations, and who could not adapt themselves to the 
usages of civilization. The settler, who made his home 
in the interior, used the trees which were felled for a 
clearing, to make a stockade. Both the Harvard College 
yard and the Cambridge Common were thus originally 
enclosed.! 

There can be little doubt, wrote John Fiske, the his- 
torian, that the physical welfare of the savages was 
considerably promoted by their dealings with the Eng- 
lish settlers. Previously, their lack of prudence and 
thrift had involved them, during the long winters, in a 
strenuous fight against famine; whereas the colonists 
were ready to pay liberally for the skins of all fur-bear- 
ing animals that the Indians could catch. ‘‘The Algon- 
quin tribes of New England lived chiefly by hunting, but 
partly by agriculture. They cultivated beans and corn; 
and succotash was a dish which they contributed to the 
white man’s table. They could now raise or buy Eng- 
lish vegetables; while from dogs and horses, pigs and 
poultry, oxen and sheep, they derived some benefit. 
Better blankets and better knives were brought within 
their reach; and in spite of all that the colonial govern- 
ment could do to prevent it, they were to some extent 
enabled to supply themselves with muskets and rum.” ? 

Many a Puritan settler, having obtained a grant of 
land, started off with his family and yokes of oxen, into 


1 George E. Ellis, D.D. Indians of Eastern Massachusetts. 
2 Beginnings of New England. 
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the wilds, there to earn a bare subsistence. Many are 
the thrilling tales of those days, which have been handed 
down from previous generations. A young woman was 
left alone in a cabin, while others of the family were en- 
gaged elsewhere. Just as twilight was setting in she 
heard an unusual noise and, peering through the chinks 
between the logs of the cabin walls, she saw a number of 
prowling Indians in the neighboring woods. After lock- 
ing the doors and windows, she blew out her one candle, 
and banked the fire on the hearth. ‘‘Then, in a loud 
voice, she commenced conversations with Tom, Dick, 
Harry and other imaginary members of her family. So 
well did she manage, that the Indians were deceived into 
believing there was so numerous a company of men that 
they did not dare attack. When her family returned on 
the following day, they saw in the snow the prints of 
moccasins circling the house, and their tracks leading 
away, that showed quite a numerous band. The house 
and probably the life of the young woman had been 
saved by her quick wit and brave spirit. Of such fibre 
were the pioneers.” !... 

An ordinance of 1636 was as follows: ‘‘Whereas many 
complaints have been made to this Court of the great 
neglect of all sorts of people, of using the lawfull and 
necessary meanes of their safety, especially in this time 
of so great danger from the Indians, . . . it is therefore 
ordered that no person shall travell above one mile from 
his dwelling-house, except in places wheare other houses 
are neare together, without some armes; upon paine of 

1 Arthur H. Hayward. Colonial Lighting. 1923. 
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twelvepence for every default.” !... Here and there in 
the wilds resolute and hardy pioneers established their 
rude homes. Such an one was Jonas Rice, the first 
settler of Worcester, Massachusetts, who lived with his 
family, alone in the forest, for nearly two years, until 
joined by some of the more adventurous colonists. Many 
of the isolated houses in that region were protected by 
palisades or other outworks. In those times a man’s 
house was in very truth his castle, and the trusty rifle 
or other firearm was ever ready at hand. ‘‘When the 
Indian foe disappeared, and the inhabitants became 
strong, a warfare was commenced, and long continued, 
with the ferocious animals and poisonous reptiles in- 
festing the township. The young settlements were much 
harassed by the incursions of troops of wolves, who con- 
tinued to be very troublesome and mischievous as late 
as 1734; especially among young cattle and sheep.” ? 
Other marauders were bears, wildcats and serpents. 

In 1644 no Indian was allowed to visit any town, or 
house occupied by English settlers, on a Sunday, with- 
out special permission. On week-days also, Indians were 
required by law to knock at the door of any such dwell- 
ing, and await the pleasure of the inmates before enter- 
ing. And in case of an infraction of this order, the con- 
stable, upon notice given him, was directed to bring 
‘him or them Indians so offending,” to a magistrate, to 
' be punished according to his offence.* In the following 
year, by reason of the hostile attitude of the natives, 


1 Massachusetts Colonial Records, vol. i, p. 190. 
2 William Lincoln. History of Worcester, Mass. 
3 Massachusetts Colonial Records, vol. iii, p. 6. 
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the Court empowered the commander of each military 
company to appoint thirty of his men, who should be 
ready for active service at half an hour’s warning. And 
all ‘‘train soldiers” were ordered forthwith to be fully 
equipped and alert for any emergency.’ 

“For once, for fear of Indian breaking, our grandsires 
bore their guns to meeting. Each man equipped on Sun- 
day morn, with psalm-book, shot and powder-horn. 
And looked in form, as all must grant, like the ancient, 
true church militant. Or fierce, like modern deep 
divines, who fight with quills, like porcupines.’”’ From 
“McFingal,” a burlesque epic, by John Trumbull. 1782. 

At about this time instructions had been issued to the 
people, regarding measures for their protection. ‘‘Con- 
sidering the continuall dangers the inhabitants of each 
towne in this jurisdiction are in, by the plots and con- 
spiracies of the heathen amongst us,” it was ordered 
that in times of danger, an alarum should be sounded by 
any one of the following means, namely: “By distinctly 
discharging three muskets; or a continued beat of the 
drum; or fireing the beacon; or sending a messenger to 
the adjacent townes; or discharging a peece of ordnance 
in the night time. And every trained souldier is to take 
the alarum immediately, on paine of five pounds.” It 
was also directed that every town should provide a 
suitable place of retreat, whereto the wives and children 
might repair in case of need. 

In Hingham at this period rumors of Indian conspira- 
cies caused greater vigilance on the part of the inhabi- 
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tants. The arms brought to public meetings were placed 
in the charge of military officers, and all citizens were 
required to keep weapons in their houses, ready for 
service. In 1645 the Hingham townspeople voted to 
build a palisade around the meeting house, as an addi- 
tional protection. ... 

The colonial laws of Massachusetts afford evidence 
that the policy of the government favored the mainte- 
nance of friendly relations with the aborigines, so far 
as possible. There can be little doubt, wrote John Fiske, 
that before King Philip’s War the material comfort of 
the Indians was much improved by dealings with their 
white neighbors. Before that, their lack of foresight in 
failing to store provisions for the winters had involved 
them in serious privations. The English settlers, how- 
ever, were ready to buy at fair prices the skins of fur- 
bearing animals, and to sell to their savage neighbors 
such commodities as blankets, knives and other useful 
articles. Moreover, besides this trading, which tended 
to improve the condition of the native tribes, the earlier 
settlers strove earnestly to give them the rudiments 
of a civilized education, and to convert them to Chris- 
tianity.! 

The New England savage has been described as a man 
of the woods, devoted to out-door life, and the excite- 
ment of the chase. And no amount of contact with the 
Puritan settlers could transform him into a peasant, or 
man of the fields. At best, the relations between the two 
races presented a difficult problem. However, we learn 
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that transfers of land from native owners to white set- 
tlers were fairly made, the former often receiving pay- 
ment in the shape of various useful articles.1| Wampum, 
as is well known, furnished a convenient substitute for 
coin. This was the shell-money of the North American 
Indians, and consisted of beads made from the stems of 
the quahog and other sea-snail shells, which are still 
abundant along the coast.2, The beads were ground 
smooth, and strung together by means of holes drilled 
through their centers. In transactions between the 
white people and the Indians, wampum was so gener- 
ally used, that in 1637 its value was fixed by legal enact- 
ment, namely, six beads to a penny for small amounts. 
Gradually the use of wampum as a medium of exchange 
became less general, and in the year 1662 its employ- 
ment as a lawful currency had ceased. 

On the outbreak of King Philip’s War, the colonial 
authorities issued the following directions: ‘‘ Whereas, 
notwithstanding the Council’s former prohibition of all 
Indians coming to, or remaining in the Town of Boston, 
we find that still there remains ground of fear that unless 
more effectual care be taken, we may be exposed to mis- 
chief by some of that barbarous crew; this Court doth 
therefore order that no person whatever in the said town 
shall entertain, own or countenance any Indian, under 
the penalty of being a betrayer of this government... . 
And whereas it is found by experience that troopers and 
pikemen are of little use in the present war with the 


! William B. Weeden. Economic History of New England. 
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Indians, it is ordered that all troopers shall forthwith 
furnish themselves with arms and ammunition.” 

A guard was stationed at the end of the town toward 
Roxbury to prevent the coming in of any Indian until 
application should be made to the Governor or Council. 
And no Indian was permitted to enter without a guard 
of two musketeers. 

The writer’s emigrant ancestor, Henry Adams, com- 
mander of a train-band of one hundred men, was slain 
by the Indians while standing at his own door-way in 
Medfield, Massachusetts, February 21, 1675-6. He was 
the great-great grandfather of John Adams, second 
President of the United States; and of the Reverend 
Amos Adams, A.M. (1728-1775), patriot minister of the 
First Church in Roxbury. Soon after the assault at 
Medfield, the wife of Henry Adams, Elizabeth Paine 
Adams, who had taken refuge in a neighbor’s house, was 
killed by the accidental discharge of a musket in the 
hands of Captain John Jacob, of Hingham, who com- 
manded a foot-company of eighty men, forming a part 
of the town’s garrison. 

In the summer of 1675, the inhabitants of the more 
remote settlements resorted to their garrisons, or block- 
houses, which were usually surrounded by palisades, or 
strong barriers of timber or stone, provided with a gate- 
way and portholes. This system of protection was con- 
tinued for many years thereafter. Some of these old 
block-houses are still in existence. One of the most 
notable in the vicinity of Boston is the Cradock House 
or ‘‘Old Fort,’’ at Medford, dating from 1634. This is 
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one of the oldest brick dwellings built by the first 
planters in the days of Governor Winthrop, and de- 
signed as a place of refuge in times of danger. Apropos 
of the practical advantage of these fortified buildings, 
we reproduce a communication which appeared in the 
Boston News-Letter, as follows: ‘‘Lancaster, June 18th, 
1705. On Thursday last, Mr. John Willard Senior, 
while hoeing in his Field of Corn, about a mile from the 
Garrison, espied an Indian, about seven rods off him. 
And not knowing but that there might be more, he ran 
another way to the Garrison, and got safe into it; and 
mist the Indian.” 

Many accounts of the experiences of individual set- 
tlers in those days are quite realistic. William Bowman, 
an inhabitant of Westminster, a town of Worcester 
County, Massachusetts, was engaged in mowing on his 
farm, when he caught sight of some Indians in the woods 
near by. They were between him and the nearest garri- 
son. Shrewdly he continued his work, moving slowly 
until he reached the lower end of the field, when he 
dropped his scythe, and ran for about a mile to the 
fortified house of Richard Graves. Alarm guns were 
fired, and soldiers were promptly sent from Rutland and 
Lancaster. Meantime the savages, finding themselves 
discovered, and probably outnumbered, disappeared.1 

Following is an extract from a letter written in 1699 
by an early resident of Hadley, Massachusetts. ‘‘The 
first Meeting House in this town was solid; made to 
withstand the wicked onslaughts of the Red Skins. Its 
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Foundation was laid in the fear of the Lord; but its 
Walls were truly laid in the fear of the Indians. For 
many and great were the terrors of them. I do mind me 
that all the able-bodied men did work thereat; and the 
old and feeble did watch in towers, to espy if any savage 
was in hiding near. And every man kept his Musket 
right to his hand.” Often the New England meeting 
houses were built on high ground, and the guard in the 
turret, spying the country round about, could readily 
detect the approach of an enemy. The hides of wild 
beasts were sometimes fastened to the outside walls of 
these buildings,! as well as wolves’ heads. 

For many years the Indians continued to be trouble- 
some neighbors. On July 25, 1722, Governor Samuel 
Shute, of Massachusetts, issued a Declaration against 
them, as follows: ‘‘Whereas the Indians inhabiting 
the Eastern Parts of the Province; notwithstanding 
their Repeated Submissions to His Majesty’s Crown 
and Government, their Publick and Solemn Treaties 
and Engagements Entered into with the Government 
here Established, to Demean themselves Peaceably and 
Amicably towards His Majesty’s good Subjects of this 
Province; and notwithstanding the Kind and good 
Treatment they have received from this Government; 
have for some years last past appeared in Considerable 
Numbers, and in an Hostile Manner, and given Dis- 
turbance to His Majesty’s Subjects in the Eastern Parts 
of this Province, Killing their Cattle, and Threatning 
Destruction to their Persons and Estates; and in abuse 
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of the Lenity and Forbearance of the Government, have 
lately with the utmost Injustice and Treachery, pro- 
ceeded to Plunder, Despoil and take Captive many of 
His Majesty’s good Subjects; to Assault, Take, Burn 
and Destroy Vessels upon the Sea Coast, and Houses 
and Mills upon the Land; to Wound some, and in the 
most Barbarous and Cruel Manner to Murder others of 
the inhabitants of this Province; and in a way of Open 
Rebellion and Hostility to make an Audacious and 
Furious Assault upon one of His Majesty’s Forts, Where 
the KING’S Colours were Flying; ...I do therefore, 
by and with the Advice of His Majesty’s Council, 
hereby Declare and Proclaim the said Eastern Indians, 
with their Confederates, to be Rebels, Traitors and 
Enemies to His Majesty King George, His Crown and 
‘Dignity; and that they be henceforth proceeded against 
as such.”’... ‘And further, I forbid all the Friend-In- 
dians to hold Communication with, Harbour or Con- 
ceal any of the said Rebel or Enemy Indians; requiring 
them to seize and secure all such that may come among 
them, and to Deliver them up to Justice. And all Mili- 
tary Commission Officers are hereby Authorized and 
Commanded to put this Declaration and Order in 
Execution.” 

Given at the Council Chamber in Boston, the twenty- 
fifth Day of July, A.D. 1722. By Order of His Excel- 
lency the Governour, by and with the Advice of the 


Council. SS 
Josiah Willard, Secretary. 


God Save the King 
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Experience taught the colonists that fortifying indi- 
vidual houses by means of barricades and loop-holes did 
not afford adequate protection. Hence it became cus- 
tomary to enclose the more thickly settled portions of 
villages by building stout defences. These were com- 
posed of long, pointed stakes or pales, driven firmly into 
the ground, and placed so near each other as to form a 
continuous barrier. The stakes were fastened at the top 
by strips of wood firmly pinned together. Every pali- 
sade thus constructed helped to strengthen the whole 
border, because it rendered assaults more hazardous for 
the Indian foe.! In later times, when the fear of Indian 
attacks was no longer felt, householders used to leave 
the doors of their dwellings unfastened at night, and 
weary travellers sometimes were glad to enter without 
knocking, and rest by the fireside. 

Massachusetts towns in the Connecticut River valley 
were especially exposed to hostile attacks, and during 
the French and Indian Wars the men carried firearms 
whenever they went abroad. In 1724 news was received 
that enemy Indians from Canada were about to invade 
New England. Thereupon an appeal was sent to Gov- 
ernor Dummer, asking that the defences of these towns 
be strengthened. It was represented to his Excellency 
that many of the straggling communities were without 
adequate protection, having no soldiers to perform scout 
duty. In May, 1724, the Selectmen of Sutherland in- 
formed the General Court that their townspeople were 
very poor, and many of their dwellings were isolated and 
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compassed around on the wilderness side with thick 
swamps, which afforded hiding places for the Indian 
enemy. In response to this appeal the Court voted to 
“raise ninety-nine men in the scout and guard service of 
the insufficiently protected towns.” In 1744 the province 
was thoroughly aroused by the threatening attitude of 
the savages. Through the energetic action of Governor 
Shirley, a line of forts was built, stretching from the 
Merrimac River in New Hampshire to the New York 
_boundary.! 
1 Edward Pearson Pressy. History of Montague, Mass. 


CLIMATE 


Accounts of the strenuous experiences of the colon- 
ists in eastern Massachusetts have given rise to the 
belief that winter weather conditions of nearly three 
hundred years ago were more severe than those of later 
times. An ‘‘old-fashioned New England winter’ is 
associated in the popular mind with heavy snows, high 
winds and an Arctic temperature. There is good author- 
ity, however, for the statement that the average climatic 
features have not materially changed. Formerly, as 
now, mild winters were not uncommon. ‘‘There have 
been plenty of both kinds of winter in the past, and 
there will be plenty of both kinds in the future.” 1 The 
colonists had been accustomed to the relatively mild 
atmosphere of western Europe. Blizzards were not un- 
known to our ancestors, although the word did not come 
into general use until about fifty years ago, to designate 
a “convulsion of the elements,” for which the name 
“‘snow-storm”’ was wholly inadequate. In December, 
1630, the villagers of Boston suffered much from cold 
and privation. Provisions were scarce, and they were 
forced to subsist upon clams, mussels, acorns and 
ground-nuts. Because of the lack of proper shelter, 
many cows and goats were exposed to the bitter cold, 
and wandered abroad.? 

The Reverend William Hubbard, of Ipswich, Mass., 
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in his General History of New England, remarked that 
the climate of that region lay ‘‘in the middle, between 
the frigid and torrid zones’’; and was therefore temper- 
ate and healthful. ‘The heat in the summer, and cold 
in the winter, are very subject to sudden alterations; 
whence many epidemical distempers are known to pro- 
ceed oft-times. The frost here useth to visit the inhabi- 
tants so early in the winter, and ordinarily tarries so 
long before it takes its leave in the spring, that the 
difficulty of subsistence is much increased thereby. 
However, the purity of the air makes amends for the 
sharpness of the cold.’”’ And Mr. Francis Higginson, a 
minister and historian, of Salem, Massachusetts, de- 
clared that ‘‘a sup of New England’s aire was better 
than a whole draught of Old England’s ale. For here is 
an extraordinary cleere and dry aire, that is of a most 
healing nature to all such as are of a cold, flegmatick or 
rheumatick temper of body.” 

In February, 1717, a formidable blizzard struck the 
New England coast, lasting several days. The depth of 
the snow was phenomenal, being estimated as over six 
feet on the level. All communication between neighbor- 
ing houses and farms was cut off. ‘‘Wild animals be- 
came desperate in their cravings of hunger. Browsing 
for deer was scarce, the succulent shrubs being buried 
beneath the snow; and when evening came on, those in 
the forest near the sea-coast started for the shore, where ’ 
instinct had taught them that they would be likely to 
find more food. Another, and a greater reason perhaps, 
was that there were other starving animals in the woods 
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besides themselves, of which they were afraid. Bears 
and wolves were numerous then; and as soon as night 
fell, in their ravenous state they followed the deer in 
droves into the clearings, at length pouncing upon them. 
They were so scarce after this time that officers called 
deer-reeves were chosen in each town, to attend to their 
preservation.” ! 

According to local historians, the weather throughout 
New England was especially harsh during the year 1816. 
The summer was exceptionally cold, with deadly frosts, 
even in July. In the town of Spencer, Massachusetts, 
scarce a bushel of Indian corn was raised; and less than 
half of the usual grass crop; the prospect of a short 
supply of fodder for the coming winter being so immi- 
nent that good milch cows were sold in the autumn for 
eight dollars apiece. During the summer of that year 
“meager famine began to stare the people in the face.” 
But this calamity was happily averted by superior 
crops of English grain and potatoes. The following year 
was also a cold one, and its influence extended to the 
state of Maine, producing there almost a total failure of 
the crops.’ 

The scientists of the United States Weather Bureau 
have been quoted as saying that there is scarcely a more 
abused expression in the English language than the term 
‘unusual weather”’; because the weather is continually 
doing unusual things. The Weather Bureau, which is a 
branch of the Federal Department of Agriculture, does 
not make long-range forecasts, and has often exposed 
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the fallacy of such predictions, when issued from unoffi- 
cial sources, including, for example, the wholly ground- 
less prognostications appearing in many almanacs. 

Our winters, wrote the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
were almost always long and dreary, and our summers 
often brief and scorching. A glorious autumn, however, 
we might generally boast of, “kindling our forests with a 
thousand glories, as the inexorable Frost King blazes 
his way through the valleys, and along the hill-sides in 
colors such as never adorned the train of any other 
earthly monarch.”...New England, according to 
weather experts, is subject to numerous and abrupt 
meteorological changes. Cyclonic storms, originating in 
other parts of the United States, are apt to converge 
toward its north-eastern sea-board, as they pass out 
over the Atlantic. 

“Indian Summer,” in this country, has been defined 
as ‘‘a period in autumn characterized by calm and 
absence of rain.”’ In New England any series of un- 
usually fine, dry and warm days between the middle of 
September and the first of December, is thus designated. 
The origin of the name is not wholly clear. According to 
one theory the phenomena of Indian Summer are much 
more marked in the region chiefly occupied by the 
aborigines at the time when the term became current, 
than they are in the more eastern portions of the land, 
near the sea-coast, where the early white settlers lived. 
The agreeable associations of this season commended it 
to the popular fancy; and the name became so thor- 
oughly a part of the English language that the Poet 
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Laureate of England, in an address to Queen Victoria on 
her eightieth birthday in 1899, referred to the ‘Indian 
Summer’”’ of her days.! 

According to one writer, the first recorded appearance 
of this name was in the year 1794. A New England 
tradition credits the derivation of the term ‘Indian 
Summer” to the occasional prevalence of gentle, au- 
tumnal south-west winds, which the aborigines believed 
to be a gift from their good Deity, Coutonowit. Among 
the Indians of north-western America this was the 
period between the gathering and storing of summer 
supplies, and the choice of winter quarters. ‘‘Hence 
Indian summer in that region was a period of migra- 
tion; its mildness being favorable for long trips.... 
Moreover, in many parts of the United States it is the 
Indians’ hunting season, not only on account of the 
plenty and perfect condition of the game, but also 
because of the density of the atmosphere, which fav- 
ored a close and unsuspected approach to the creature 
pursued.” 

The origin of the name has also been traced to the 
fact that the attacks of the red men against the English 
colonists, which were interrupted by the beginnings of 
winter, were resumed during the periods of warmer 
weather usually experienced in New England in the late 
autumn. It has moreover been remarked that these 
spells of belated summer are accompanied by three dis- 
tinctive features, namely: tranquillity of the atmosphere, 
smoke and haze, and unseasonable warmth. One plaus- 
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ible derivation is ascribed to the Indian custom of 
harvesting corn during these mild seasons. According to 
another theory, the Pilgrims gave the name when they 
were told by the Indians that summer would return 
after the first spell of wintry weather. 

Indian summer, properly so called, is not due before 
November, when the frosts have blighted all vegetation. 


WILD ANIMALS 


Witu1am Woop, in his New England Prospect, pub- 
lished in 1634, wrote that people who had lost their way 
in the woods in the neighborhood of Boston, often heard 
“such terrible roarings as have made them much agast; 
which must be either Devills or Lyons; there being no 
other creatures which use to roare, saving Beares, which 
have not such a terrible kind of roaring.”’ There appears 
to be a lack of evidence that lions ever roamed at large 
in the New England woods within historic times. The 
“‘roarings” alluded to by early writers have been at- 
tributed to catamounts, meaning thereby lynxes or wild- 
cats.1 The weird sounds of caterwauling, especially at 
night, in the silence of the forest, may well have fired 
the imagination of those historians. Wolves were much 
in evidence, and were described in the records of the 
General Court as “‘ravenous, cruel creatures; and daily 
vexations to all ye inhabitants of ye Colony.” 

Information regarding the fauna of eastern Massa- 
chusetts in the days of the early settlers is derived 
chiefly from the narratives of historians of that era. 
“‘ As for living creatures,” wrote the Reverend William 
Hubbard, in his General History of New England, ‘there 
were wild deer, and in some places skunks, wild-cats, 
porcupines and hares. Also moose, bears, wolves, and 
now and then a straggling ounce (or northern lynx) like 
the tigers in the West Indies. ... The bird of the great- 
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est rarity in this place, if not in the world, is a small one, 
not exceeding the bigness of a great bee; called bum- 
birds, from the noise they make with their wings.” 

Wolves formerly had a wide geographical range, which 
extended over a large portion of Europe and Asia, and 
also throughout the North American wilderness. These 
animals have been known to man from time immemorial 
as ravagers of sheepfolds. They do not usually attack 
their prey by lying in ambush, or stealing up close, and 
making a sudden spring, but by running their quarry 
down in open chase, which their speed and endurance 
enable them to do. ‘Except during summer, when the 
young families of cubs are being provided for by their 
parents, they are wont to assemble in troops or packs; 
and by their combined and persevering efforts, are able 
to overpower and kill deer, antelopes and other animals 
of all sizes.”’ 4 

The Salem authorities issued the following public 
notice in 1640. “If any man within the Towne of Salem 
shall take any wolfe within the precincts thereof, and 
bring him to the meeting-house alive, hee shall have for 
everie such wolfe fifteen shillings. And for everie wolf 
hee kille, he shall have ten shillings, to be paid unto him 
by the towne.” Again, in 1644, it was ordered that 
“whosoever shall take any wolfe by traps or falls, 
within the lymits of Salem, shall have thirty shillings. 
And for everie wolfe that is killed by gunnes or peeces, 
there shall be fifteen shillings paid unto him.” 

In the year 1642, a man travelling afoot from Dor- 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica. Eleventh edition. 
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chester to Watertown lost his way, and was benighted 
in aswamp. Hearing some wolves howling, he called for 
help. “One that dwelt within hearing, over against 
Cambridge, hallooed to him. The other still cried out, 
which caused the man to fear that Indians had gotten 
some Englishman. But not daring to go to him he dis- 
charged his piece two or three times. This gave the 
alarm to Watertown; and so it went as far as Salem and 
Dorchester. But about one or two of the clock, no enemy 
appearing, all retired but the watch.” 4 

In that same year the Court directed that ‘‘There 
shall be a bushell of Indian corne, or three quarts of 
wine, paid to any Indian by the constable of every 
towne, for every wolfe killed.” And in 1648 village offi- 
cials were authorized to procure as many hounds as they 
should deem necessary; ‘‘that so all meanes may be im- 
proved for the destruction of wolves; and that no other 
dogs shall be kept in any towne but such as the Select- 
men shall see meete.”” A law of 1693 was as follows: 
““Whoever shall kill any grown wolfe within this Prov- 
ince, and bring the head thereof unto the constable of 
the town in which such wolf shall be killed, shall be al- 
lowed and paid out of the town’s stock the sum of 
twenty shillings. The constable, in the presence of one 
or more of the Selectmen, shall cut both the ears off the 
same; and such Selectman or men and constable shall 
give the party a receipt for the said head, expressing 
whether it be a grown wolfe or a whelp.” 

For many years thereafter these animals were abun- 
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dant in the southern portions of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, as well as in the mountainous region of 
western Massachusetts. It is said that the settlers 
learned from the Indians how to build a primitive form 
of wolf trap, consisting of a deep pit with perpendicular 
sides, the opening being covered lightly with boughs and 
dry grass. According to tradition, an early resident of 
Dorchester, by the name of Pitcher, found that his 
young pigs were diminishing in number, owing pre- 
sumably to the depredations of wolves. Accordingly, 
he constructed one of these wolf traps; and within 
twenty-four hours he found that he had caught one of 
his neighbors therein. Thereafter the latter was known 
as ‘‘Pitcher’s Wolf.” 

In Amherst, New Hampshire, a young man was re- 
turning at night through the woods to his home in the 
western portion of the town. He had furnished the 
music at a merry-making, and had his violin with him. 
Presently he became aware that he was being followed 
by a pack of wolves. Feeling that discretion was the 
better part of valor under the circumstances, he climbed 
a large rock, where he was out of the animals’ reach, and 
there spent the remainder of the night. In order to keep 
up his spirits, while incidentally entertaining his yelping 
audience, he gave them some musical selections. And 
with the approach of dawn, the wolves disappeared.!. . . 

Wolves still roam in large numbers in the Canadian 
forests, and in the wooded swamps of Manitoba, British 
Columbia and others of the western provinces. The 

1 Daniel F. Secomb, History of Amherst, N. H. 
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American colonists had little to fear from these creatures 
in the day-time. But after twilight they were accustomed 
to invade the neighborhood of settlements, and to prowl 
around the barns and sheepfolds. 

The indigenous fauna of North America frequented 
the forests of eastern Massachusetts in goodly numbers; 
and a determined warfare was being waged against them 
as late as the year 1734. Wolves were still so plentiful at 
that time, notwithstanding the bounty which was of- 
fered for their scalps, that the settlers were prevented 
from raising sheep, whose wool was so valuable a mate- 
rial for their clothing. Lynxes and bears were common, 
the latter having a market value, as the flesh was found 
to be fairly palatable and nourishing. For many years 
the common deer afforded an abundant supply of ani- 
mal food. Wild turkeys were there, and innumerable 
waterfowl frequented the beaches in the neighborhood 
of Boston.?... 

The accounts of the Provincial Treasurer show that 
2181 wildcats and 88 whelps were killed in Massachu- 
setts during the period of eight years from 1728 to 1736. 
As late as the year 1757 wolves continued to prowl in 
numbers on the outskirts of villages; and in Essex 
County it was a common thing to hear them begin their 
howling soon after sunset, when it was dangerous to go 
into the woods. 

Within comparatively recent years wolves were great 
enemies of the settlers in the Adirondack wilderness, 
(sometimes popularly known as the North Woods) and 


1 Stephen Jenkins. Old Boston Post Road. 
2 Memorial History of Boston, vol. i, p. 15. 
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caused the border farmers much annoyance by destroy- 
ing their sheep and pigs. Wolves were so common in 
that region that hardly a night passed when they could 
not be heard howling in the wilds. ‘‘So bold and impu- 
dent were they that often they came about camp while 
the inmates were sleeping, and stole any venison or 
other meat that chanced to hang within their reach. 
The wolf is one of the most cowardly and wary of our 
mammals, always taking good care to keep out of sight; 
and he is so crafty and sagacious that it is almost im- 
possible to allure into any kind of trap.” ! 

These animals are by no means extinct in some of the 
northern states. A newspaper despatch from Rhine- 
lander, Dutchess County, New York, a few miles north 
of Poughkeepsie, written in August, 1926, stated that 
when several wolves trotted out of the brush in front of 
a motor car, the leader snarled, as if disputing the right 
of way. Thereupon the driver ‘‘stepped on the gas.” 
The wolf leader did not sidestep quickly enough, and 
when the driver began thinking it over, some miles 
further on, he turned the car and went back to investi- 
gate. As a result, he was enabled to collect the state 
bounty for one dead wolf. 


1 Clinton Hart Merriam, M.D. The Mammals of the Adirondack 
Region. 
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For a considerable period after the founding of Bos- 
ton, the colonist who wished to penetrate the forest 
overland was obliged to follow the original Indian paths 
and trails, which were impassable for vehicles, and so 
rough that only urgent necessity prompted the venture. 
Wherever possible, therefore, travel in boats on the 
water-ways afforded the readiest means of transit. And 
for many years thereafter it does not appear that the 
Indians of North America, in toiling through the wilds, 
made use of any kind of wheeled conveyance. Neither 
did they utilize any draft-animals other than dogs. 
Men, women and children carried on their backs their 
own burdens, as do the Canadian guides and trappers of 
the present day. In winter toboggans and dog-sleds 
afforded a convenient means of transportation. Birch- 
bark canoes and the heavier dug-outs glided smoothly 
over the streams. Stolidly and in single file the red men 
followed the narrow trails, which they never widened or 
improved. These paths were not usually blazed, al- 
though individual Indians sometimes marked their way 
through the dense woods.! The fear of hostile savages 
prevented many of the colonists from settling in the in- 
terior. Sometimes large companies migrated from Mas- 
sachusetts Bay to establish themselves farther inland. 
Some journeyed afoot, others on horseback, while at a 


1 Archer Butler Hulbert. Pioneer Roads. 
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later period still others rode in big emigrant wagons, and 
camped at night in the open. 

Over the vast plains of the Middle West large herds of 
American bison were wont to roam; and the first thor- 
oughfares of that region, we are told, were made by 
these animals across the summits of the watersheds, 
from one feeding-place to another. The building of the 
Union Pacific Railroad cut in two their stamping- 
grounds.... 

Returning from California in September, 1869, the 
present writer well remembers seeing from the car win- 
dows great numbers of these creatures, and antelopes as 
well, scouring the plains. It is an interesting fact that 
Indians were formerly accustomed to travel over the 
buffalo paths in pursuit of game.... 

Taverns followed close upon the establishment of 
villages, and were licensed by the General Court. For, 
as has been well said, wayfarers had to be provided for, 
even in desert wilds. Harvard College, when instituted 
at Newtowne in 1636, was on the edge of a vast wilder- 
ness, that is to say, a region inhabited solely by aborig- 
ines and wild beasts. It has been recorded that very 
early in the history of that institution, it was visited by 
two young travellers, who were so nearly choked by the 
fumes of tobacco on first going in, that one of them said 
to the other, ‘‘this is certainly a tavern!” 2 

The chief personages of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony were not privileged to drive about in coaches or 
chariots in the early years. In September, 1632, Gover- 


1 Lois Kimball Matthews. Expansion of New England. 
? §. A. Drake and W. K. Watkins. Old Boston Taverns. 
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nor Winthrop, accompanied by the Reverend John 
Wilson, the minister of the First Church, and others, 
proceeded by shallop to Wessagussett, in the present 
township of Weymouth. And on the following day they 
continued on foot for about twenty-five miles to Ply- 
mouth, on a visit to Governor Bradford. They experi- 
enced the hard lot of men who “‘were landed upon an 
unknown shore, peradventure weake in numbers and 
naturall powers, for want of boats and carriages; being 
for this reason compelled, with a whole empty continent 
before them, to stay where they were first landed, hav- 
ing no means to remove themselves or their goods.” .. . 
While founding a religious commonwealth in the western 
world, the improvement of the means of communication 
between the straggling settlements was a chief concern 
of the colonists. Besides the perils of rough roads and 
swollen watercourses, travellers were in danger of losing 
their way. The markings on the trees along the blazed 
trails gradually became indistinct; and fallen trees often 
obstructed the paths after a storm. Moreover, there 
was always the liability of encountering savage crea- 
tures, whether men or animals.... 

Until after the Revolution, we are told, the bulk of the 
North American wilderness was composed of a great 
variety of trees having a diameter of from two to five 
feet. After heavy storms the confusion and snarl of the 
débris of fallen trunks and branches was very great. 
Thickets and tangles of vines and undergrowths ren- 
dered the woods almost impenetrable. Moreover, large 
spaces were occupied by marshes and bogs, which were 
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formidable obstacles to pioneer explorers. The original 
overland beaten tracks of the Indians, wrote Seymour 
Dunbar in his History of Travel in America, always led 
the traveller to his destination in less time and with 
fewer physical obstacles to overcome than any other 
course that could be found, except the waterways. In- 
deed, the whole modern system of travel and transporta- 
tion routes in North America, east of the Mississippi 
River, may be said to follow, as a general rule, the forest 
paths made by the aborigines before the arrival of their 
English neighbors. 

In A Key into the Language of the Indians of America 
(1643), Roger Williams, founder of the Rhode Island 
Colony, declared that it was admirable to see the paths 
made by the Indians’ naked, hardened feet, in the wilder- 
ness. ‘‘It is a mercy,” he continued, ‘‘that for hire a 
man shall never want guides, who will carry provisions 
and such as hire them, over the rivers and brooks, and 
find out oftentimes hunting-houses and other lodgings 
at night. They were glad to meet travellers, and would 
strike fire with stones or sticks, to take tobacco, and 
discourse a little together.” 

Packet sloops, as well as smaller craft, such as canoes 
and dug-outs, afforded a comfortable means of trans- 
portation, along navigable rivers. But travel by this 
mode of conveyance had its disadvantages. For ex- 
ample, no one knew just when the sloops would sail, or 
how soon they might be expected to reach their destina- 
tion. Passengers aboard these packets, as they floated 
leisurely along, were accustomed to row ashore in small 
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boats, and to buy eggs and milk at farm-houses near the 
banks, afterward overtaking their vessels with ease.'. . . 

The wilderness was no respecter of persons. Governor 
John Winthrop, in his History of New England (vol. i, 
p. 62), related an experience of his own in October, 1631, 
when he was occupying his house at Ten Hills Farm, in 
Mystic, now Medford. One evening the Governor walked 
out after supper, and took a gun in his hand, supposing 
that he might see a wolf. “For they came daily about 
the house, and killed swine and calves. And being about 
half a mile off, it grew suddenly dark, so as, in coming 
home he mistook his path, and went till he came to a 
little house of Sagamore John, which stood empty. 
There he stayed; and having a piece of match in his 
pocket (for he always carried about with him match 
and a compass, and in summer time, snake-weed) he 
made a good fire near the house, and lay down upon 
some old mats which he found there, and so spent the 
night, sometimes singing psalms, and sometimes getting 
wood; but could not sleep. It was (through God’s 
mercy) a warm night. But a little before day, it began 
to rain; and having no cloak, he made shift by a long 
pole to climb up into the house. In the morning there 
came an Indian squaw. But perceiving her before she 
had opened the door, he barred her out. Yet she stayed 
there a great while, essaying to get in, and at last went 
away. And he returned safe home, his servants having 
been much perplexed for him, and having walked about, 
and shot off pieces, and hallooed in the night; but he 


1 John Bach McMaster. A History of the People of the United States, 
vol. i, p. 49. 
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heard them not.” The Governor afterward realized that 
the place where he had bivouacked overnight was not 
far from his own house.! 

In November, 1639, the General Court passed the fol- 
lowing order. ‘‘Whereas the highways in this jurisdic- 
tion have not been laid out with such conveniency for 
travellers as were fit; nor as was intended by this Court; 
but that in some places they are felt too strait; and in 
other places travellers are forced to go far about. It is 
therefore ordered that all highways shall be so laid out 
before the next General Court, so as to be with most ease 
and safety for travellers. And for this end every town 
shall choose two or three men, who shall join with two 
or three of the next town; and these shall have power to 
lay out the highways in each town where they shall be 
most convenient.” 

For nearly one hundred and fifty years after the settle- 
ment of Boston there was little improvement in the 
methods of land travel in Massachusetts. Progress was 
limited chiefly to the development of the original trails, 
and to the transformation of old pack-horse paths into 
rough wagon roads. Gradually people became more 
familiar with the wilderness, as the clearings multiplied; 
but the vast solitudes still inspired awe. In some places. 
the more frequented trails were worn a foot deep by the 
pressure of generations of soft moccasins. The lanes of 
travel were for the most part comparatively near the 
coast, and their usual trend was northward or south- 
ward. Occasionally some few individuals, with a view 


1 History of Medford. 
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to exploration, or in search of game, would venture in- 
land, only to encounter the laborious forcing of their 
way through the primeval forest, where fallen trees and 
the débris of ages impeded their passage. But the people 
as a whole, clinging to the regions along the seaboard, 
“never seriously considered giving battle to the vastness 
which brooded beside them.”’ 4 

Before free intercourse between the scattered planta- 
tions could be maintained, the aboriginal trails had to 
be improved and straightened. By the time of King 
Philip’s War in 1675-6, large tracts of forest land in 
eastern Massachusetts had been cleared of underbrush 
by the Indians, so that horsemen could penetrate the 
woods. Previous to the year 1700, however, the trail 
between the Bay State and Connecticut was uncertain 
and dangerous. The colonial authorities, in March, 
1683, adopted measures for its improvement, as follows. 
““Whereas the way to Kenecticut, now used, being very 
hazardous to travellers, by reason of one deep river that 
is passed fower or five times over; which may be avoided, 
as is conceived, by a better and nearer way; it is referred 
to Major Pynchon to order the said way to be laid out 
and well marked. He having hired two Indians to guide 
him in the way; and contracted with them for fifty 
shillings; it is ordered that the Treasurer of the Com- 
pany pay the same in country pay towards effecting 
this work.” 

In swampy regions the first radical improvement over 
the original forest paths was the construction of cordu- 


1 Seymour Dunbar. History of Travel in America. 
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roy roads by means of ten or twelve foot saplings, or 
larger tree-trunks, sometimes roughly squared, and laid 
transversely close together. 

A layer of earth, two or three inches thick, was spread 
over the logs. In rainy seasons the earth was soon 
washed away, and wagons passing over these rough 
roads were subjected to violent jolting, which rendered 
travelling exceedingly strenuous. 

Macaulay’s History of England contains a chapter on 
the ‘Difficulty of Travel’’ in that country about the 
year 1685. And the description there given closely re- 
sembles accounts of the state of the roads in the Ameri- 
can colonies, as related by contemporary tourists. Even 
on the best lines of communication, wrote Macaulay, the 
ruts were deep, and the descents precipitous. And often 
it was hardly possible to distinguish, in the dusk, the 
roadway itself from the heath and fen which lay on both 
sides of it. It was only in fine weather that the whole 
breadth of the road itself was available for wheeled 
vehicles. It happened almost every day that coaches 
stuck fast until a team of cattle could be procured from 
a neighboring farm to tug them out of the slough. At 
such times quarrels and obstructions were common; and 
the path was sometimes blocked for a long time by 
carriers, each one of whom claimed the right of way. In 
some portions of Kent and Sussex, only the strongest 
horses were able in winter to traverse the bog, in which 
at almost every step they sank deep. 

Madam Sarah Knight, a Boston school-mistress, was 
probably the first woman to undertake the strenuous 
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horseback journey between Boston and New York in 
1704. She was accompanied by a post-rider, one of 
whose duties was to assist all persons who might care to 
travel in his company. Their route lay over the old 
Pequot Path, a former Indian trail, which led to the 
villages of that tribe in Connecticut. Madam Knight’s 
Diary, giving in much detail an account of her experi- 
ences on this journey, and on the return trip, is most 
entertaining. She left Boston on Monday, October 
second, 1704, and rode by way of Dedham. On the fol- 
lowing day she wrote as follows. ‘‘ About eight in the 
morning, I with the Post proceeded forward without ob- 
serving anything remarkable. And about two, after- 
noon, arrived at the Post’s second stage, where the west- 
ern Post met him and exhanged Letters. Here having 
called for something to eat, ye woman brot in a twisted 
thing like a cable, but something whiter; and laying it 
on the bord, tugg’d for life to bring it into a capacity to 
spread; which having with great pains accomplished, 
shee serv’d in a dish of Pork and Cabbage, I suppose the 
remains of Dinner. The sause was of a deep purple, 
which I tho’t was boiled in her dye Kettle; the bread 
was Indian, and everything on the Table service agree- 
able to these. I, being hungry, gott a little down; but 
my stomach was soon cloy’d, and what cabbage I 
swalled served me for a Cudd the whole day after. 
““On December sixth, we set out from New Haven, 
and about II same morning came to Stratford Ferry; 
which crossing, about two miles on the other side Baited 


1 The Reverend Anson Titus. Bostonian Society’s Publications, 
vol.ix. 1912. 
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our horses, and would have eat a morsell ourselves. But 
the Pumpkin and Indian mixt Bred had such an Aspect, 
and the Barelegg’d Punch so awkerd or rather Awfull a 
sound, that we left both, and proceeded forward; and 
about seven at night come to Fairfield, where we met 
with good entertainment, and Lodg’d; and early next 
morning set forward to Norrwalk (from its halfe In- 
dian name North-Walk) when about 12 at noon we ar- 
rived and had a Dinner of Fryed Venison, very savoury. 
Landlady wanting some pepper in the seasoning, bid the 
_ Girl hand her the spice in the little Tay cupp on the 
shelfe. From hence we Hasted towards Rye, walking 
and leading our Horses neer a mile together up a pro- 
digious high Hill; and so riding till about nine at night, 
and there arrived, and took up our Lodgins at an Ordi- 
nary which a French family kept. Here being very 
hungry, I desired a frigasse, which the Frenchman un- 
dertaking, mannaged so contrary to my notion of Cook- 
ery, that I hastned to Bed supperless. And being 
shewed the way up a pair of stairs which had such a 
narrow passage that I had almost stopt by the Bulk of 
my Body. But arriving at my apartment, found it to be 
a little Leanto Chamber furnisht amongst other Rub- 
bish with a High Bedd, and a Low one, a Long Table, a 
Bench and a Bottomless Chair. Little Miss went to 
scratch up my Kennell, which Russelled as if shee’d been 
in the Barn amongst the Husks, and supose such was the 
contents of the ticking. Nevertheless being exceeding 
weary, down I laid my poor carkes (never more tired) 
and found my Covering as scanty as my Bed was hard. 
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Little Miss said shee was making a bed for the men, who 
when they were in Bed, complained their leggs lay out 
of it by reason of its shortness. My poor bones com- 
plained bitterly, not being used to such Lodgings, and so 
did the man who was with us; and poor I made but one 
Grone, which was from the time I went to bed to the 
time I Riss, which was about three in the morning, 
setting up by the Fire till Light, and having discharged 
our Ordinary, which was as dear as if we had had better 
fare, we took our leave of Monsier, and about seven in 
the morn came to New Rochell, a French town, where 
we had a good breakfast. And in the strength of that, 
about an how’r before sunsett got to (New) York.” ... 

Even after wagons had been in common use for many 
years, it appears that the condition of the rough road- 
ways in eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere in New 
England was but little improved. In good weather they 
were fairly passable, but after heavy rains ‘‘they were 
converted into quagmires.” During a large part of the 
eighteenth century land transportation was chiefly by 
means of pack-horses, except upon the main roads 
between the more important settlements. The less fre- 
quented trails were known as ‘‘tote-roads” or “‘horse- 
ways.” The owners of pack-animals were naturally 
reluctant to have the paths made available for wheeled 
vehicles; for they knew that such improved traffic con- 
ditions would interfere with their business.1 

We read, however, that as early as the year 1717 there 
was a marked improvement in transportation facilities 
throughout the colonies. 

1 Dunbar. Op. cit. 
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Social intercourse was rendered easier when the roads 
were smoothed, and when bridges spanned the running 
streams. Moreover, comfortable inns afforded shelter 
and good cheer.t... The usual freight-carriers of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century were the Conestoga 
wagons. They were arched over with several bows, and 
covered with canvas canopies. The wagons were de- 
scribed as resembling great boats, with canoe-shaped 
bottoms. They were capable of carrying several tons of 
freight, and were drawn by four or six horses. Bell-teams 
were popular. Each horse, except the saddle-horse, 
carried a full set of musical bells, which were suspended 
from an iron or brass arch fastened upon the hames. 
The teamsters carried light whips, with long lashes, 
whose crack, rather than their blow, served to spur on 
the animals.2, The Conestoga wagon was the prairie- 
schooner of the western pioneer, before the railroad era. 
It is related that one of these vehicles, en route for the 
Pacific coast, bore a sign with the inscription ‘‘ Pike’s 
Peak or Bust!’? Some months after, the wagon was 
found upon the prairie, a deserted wreck, with the motto 
changed to “‘ Busted, by Thunder!’’’ 

In the year 1721 a former post-rider, named Peter Bel- 
ton, originated what was probably the first express service 
in New England. His wagon left Boston every Tuesday 
for Bristol and Newport, Rhode Island; returning on the 
following Saturday. He carried ‘‘ bundles of goods, mer- 
chandize, books, men, women and children, money, etc.” 

1 William B. Weeden. Economic and Social History of New England. 


2 Alice Morse Earle. Stage-Coach and Tavern Days. 
3 Stephen Jenkins. The Old Boston Post Road. 
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The modern express system began in 1839, when 
William F. Harnden, a conductor on the Boston and 
Worcester Railway, undertook on his own account the 
carrying of parcels between New York and Boston. He 
was followed by Alvin Adams, and in 1854 the two 
services were combined under the name of the Adams 
Express Company. Not long afterward the American, 
and Wells Fargo Express Companies were formed... . 

John Adams, the second president of the United 
States, when a young man, engaged in the practice of 
law, was accustomed to travel on horseback. On June 
seventeenth, 1771, he rode from Braintree to Boston, 
“‘and was much pinched with a raw, cold, harsh north- 
east wind.” At Boston, as he related in his Journal, he 
crossed by the ferry to Charlestown, where he overtook 
Judge Cushing in his old curricle, drawn by two lean 
horses, and driven by his colored coachman. ‘This is 
the way of travelling in 1771,” Mr. Adams wrote; ‘“‘a 
Judge of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer 
for the Province, travels with a pair of wretched old 
jades of horses in a wretched old curricle.”... John 
Duncan, the humorous English author and publisher, 
wrote in regard to travel conditions in New England 
soon after the Revolution, that in order to convert the 
muddy Indian trails into bridle paths, trees had to be 
felled, and rocks lifted. When this had been accom- 
plished, the colonist was able to journey through the 
forest, with his wife on a pillion behind him, and fol- 
lowed sometimes by a pack-horse laden with well- 
stuffed panniers. The configuration of the land not 
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favoring the making of canals, roads multiplied apace. 
There were no preliminary surveys. ‘Nothing,’ he 
wrote, “is more entertaining to the idler, than to trace 
out some old abandoned lane, wandering between 
crooked walls, and choked up with barberry, alderberry, 
rose-bush, fern and bramble; arched with grand old elms 
and seemingly leading nowhere. Villages were small and 
infrequent. Hence roads were made to reach the home- 
steads of single colonists, and not with prime regard to 
directness between town and town.” 

In Revolutionary times journeys were usually planned 
some days in advance, and persons intending to travel 
were accustomed to take advantage of any casual means 
of conveyance. An advertisement in the Pennsylvania 
Evening Post, September fourth, 1777, read as follows: 
‘“A person wants to go to Boston, and would be glad of 
a place in a chaise or wagon going there; or if only half 
the way on that road; and a genteel price will be given. 
Any whom this will suit will be waited on by leaving 
a line with the printer.” In those times American 
sleighs were complete novelties to visitors from abroad. 
‘‘No carriage,”’ wrote Patrick M’Robert, in his Tour 
Through Part of the North Provinces of America, ‘goes 
with so easy a motion as these sleighs do; having none 
of the jolting motion of a wheel-carriage. The young 
ladies and gentlemen are so fond of this, as a diversion, 
that whenever the snow gives over falling, tho’ it be after 
sun-set, they will not wait till next day, but have their 
sleigh yoked directly, and drive about without the least 
fear of catching cold from the night air.” 
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In 1801 Senator Gouverneur Morris, of New York, de- 
scribed the road between Washington and Annapolis 
as being a sea of mud, so deep that stage-coaches were 
- stalled, and stuck fast therein. A contemporary legis- 
lator reported that the highway leading from the capital 
to Baltimore was so exceedingly bad that carriages some- 
times sank so fardownward as to defy the utmost exertion 
of the strongest horse to draw it forward. The bridges 
built across waterways were perilous, being flimsy struc- 
tures formed of a few loose boards which tottered under 
the weight of a carriage. For miles the driver had to 
wind his way between great stones, logs and stumps. 

Even within comparatively recent times, travel over 
country roads in some parts of New England was de- 
cidedly strenuous. In a letter written by Miss Susan 
Hand, from Shoreham, Vermont, to her brother Rich- 
ard, in December, 1853, she thus describes the condi- 
tions prevailing in that neighborhood. ‘‘Our roads are 
absolutely horrible. For some three or four weeks they 
were in the most beautifully soft and pasty state fanci- 
able; and man and beast could sink to any required 
depth with the least possible effort. Suddenly there came 
a change, and the whole became a concrete mass, assum- 
ing the most fanciful and picturesque forms imaginable; 
spikes, peaks, glaciers, avalanches, volcanoes (minus the 
fires) &c.; which stand up in bold relief still, bidding 
defiance to the scaling powers of beast and vehicle. 
You can readily see that we have an opportunity to 
exercise the virtues of patience and submission.”’ 4 


1 Letters of the Hand Family. Collected and arranged by Susan Train 
Hand. New York, 1923. 
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“ At last,”’ wrote William B. Weeden, ‘‘a true econ- 
omy of life, a solid social intercourse, was fairly insti- 
tuted; when roads were opened and smoothed; when 
bridges spanned the intervening torrents, and warm 
inns offered shelter by the way. The journeying travel- 
lers joined village to village, and enlightened the farms, 
as they went. The comfort and genial hospitality of 
these little shelters in a partial wilderness, where man’s 
ways are strange and nature is oppressive, must be felt 
to be comprehended. The road, bridge and inn denote 
a society where people of like desires and tastes live, 
travel, commingle, trade and cultivate that fellowship 
which must drive out savagery, and must bring in 
civilization. The inn was an institution, and not a mere 
incident of travel and wayfare.”’ ! 

1 Economic and Social History of New England. 
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THE public use of stage-coaches as a popular mode of 
travel in Great Britain was in vogue in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. The watermen, who plied for 
hire on the riverways, were bitterly opposed to the 
new-fangled vehicles. John Taylor, one of the Thames 
boatmen, whose business was nearly ruined by the in- 
troduction of coaches, was especially vehement in his 
denunciation of them, and launched out into poetry, 
the better to emphasize his annoyance. One of his griev- 
ances against the coach was the fact that few words 
would rhyme with it. Hncroach was one of these, how- 
ever, and Taylor considered it to be characteristic of the 
hated vehicle, which he described as ‘‘an impudent, 
proud, saucy intruder, which had driven many honest 
families out of their homes, many knights to beggars, 
corporations to poverty, almsdeeds to misdeeds, hospi- 
tality to extortion, plenty to famine, and all earthly 
goodness almost to utter confusion.”’ In Taylor’s opin- 
ion, for any person possessing a full complement of legs, 
to travel in a coach was an unspeakable disgrace! ! 

In the year 1672, when there were but few stage- 
coaches in the United Kingdom, a Londoner named 
John Cresset issued a pamphlet, wherein he advocated 
the suppression of these public conveyances; and as an 
argument against their continuance, he asserted that 
“these stage-coaches make gentlemen come to London 
upon every small occasion, when otherwise they would 


1 Violet A. Wilson. The Coaching Era. 
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not, except upon urgent necessity. Nay, the conven- 
ience of the passage makes their wives often come up; 
who, rather than take such long journeys on horse-back, 
would stay at home. Here, when they come to town, 
they must presently be in the mode, and get fine clothes 
to go to the Plays and treats. And by these means they 
get such a habit of idleness and love of pleasure that 
they are uneasy ever after.” 

A writer of a much later period denounced the intro- 
duction of stage-coaches as being mischievous to the 
public. “Those who travel in these coaches,” he said, 
“contract an idle habit of body; become weary and list- 
less when they have ridden a few miles, and are then 
unable to travel on horse-back or to endure frost, snow 
or rain.” The Edinburgh Courant, in an issue of 1754, 
advertised that the stage-coach for London would be 
altered into a new, genteel, two-end glass machine, on 
steel springs; exceedingly light and easy, to go in ten 
days in summer and twelve in winter....The Hon. 
Josiah Quincy Senior, telling of a journey to Washington 
D.C. in 1826, wrote as follows: ‘‘ The stage left Boston at 
three o’clock a.M.; and at two o’clock a man was sent 
around to the houses of those who were booked for the 
passage. His instructions were to knock, pull the bell, 
shout and disturb the neighborhood as much as possible; 
in order that the person who was to take the coach might 
be up and dressed when it reached his door. When the 
coach arrived, there was no light inside, and the passen- 
gers waited until daylight before they could see who 
were their fellow-travellers.”’ 
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The first public line of coaches between Boston and 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, was established in April, 
1761, by Bartholomew Stavers. His advertisement read 
in part as follows: “For the Encouragement of Trade 
from Portsmouth to Boston. A LARGE STAGE 
CHAIR, with two horses, well equipped, will be ready 
by Monday, the 20th inst, to start out from Mr. 
Staver’s, Inn-holder, at the sign of the Earl of Halifaz, 
in this town, for Boston; to perform once a week; to 
lodge at Ipswich the same night; from thence through 
Medford to Charlestown Ferry; to tarry at Charlestown 
till Thursday morning, so as to return to this town next 
day. To set out again the Monday following, it will be 
contrived to carry four persons besides the driver... . 
As gentlemen and ladies are often at a loss for good 
accommodations for travelling from hence, and can’t 
return in less than three weeks, or a month; it is hoped 
that this undertaking will meet with suitable encourage- 
ment, as they will be wholly freed from the care and 
charge of keeping chairs and horses, or returning them 
before they had finished their business. ... Any gentle- 
man may have business transacted at Newbury or Bos- 
ton with fidelty and despatch on reasonable terms.”’ 

This pioneer stage-coach line created a great sensa- 
tion, and was regarded as a notable achievement. But 
many were the discomforts of this mode of travel in 
those days. Nevertheless ‘‘New England folk would 
travel, and there must have been a certain elation in 
arising in the dim hours of the morning, partaking of a 
hot, frugal breakfast while hearing the bustle and 
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preparations, neighing of horses and calls of men in the 
tavern yard, and setting forth on a long journey before 
dawn. There was the break in the monotony of things 
when horses were changed at a tavern farther on in the 
journey; the unmistakable interest when bits of news 
were related, as the horses were harnessed; the gathering 
of loungers and village folk about the stage-coach, the 
crack of whips when the journey was again resumed; and 
finally the welcome and warmth of a good tavern, where 
famished travellers might refresh themselves.” } 

Some experiences of a traveller on the Portsmouth 
stage route were graphically described by Robert S. 
Rantoul, Esq. as follows: ‘‘The hurried breakfast, the 
smoking corncake, the savory rasher, the potato, raked 
glowing hot out of its bed of ashes; the steaming, creamy 
aromatic coffee; the chill, crisp morning air; lanterns 
flitting ghostly through the ample stables; reluctant 
horse-boys shivering about the door-yard, and wishing 
themselves in their bunks again; the resonant crack of 
the whip; the clear, sharp click of well-shod hoofs on 
frozen ground; the clatter of wheels; the scramble in the 
dark for seats; the long, dull ride with fellow-travellers, 
chilled and grim; that crying baby, who seems to have 
found vent at that unlucky time for all the pent-up sor- 
rows of its little life-time; the gradual warmth of con- 
versation, and day-break stealing at last over the 
coach-load; the side-lights fading out, and good nature 
once more prevailing over cramped legs, sharp elbows 


1 Some Events of Boston and Its Neighbors. Printed for the State Street 
Trust Company. 1917. 
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and cold feet shuffling among the scanty straw; these 
things must now be given over to the romancer, whose 
ready pen, ever busy with the past, will not long neglect 
them.” ! 

Toward the close of the Revolution two stage-coaches 
were sufficient to accommodate the few passengers who 
braved the uncomfortable journey between New York 
and Boston. They started at three a.m.; and the 
horses were changed about a dozen times on the road. 
“‘In bad weather,”’ wrote John Fiske, ‘‘ when the travel- 
lers had to get down and lift the clumsy wheels out of 
deep ruts, progress was slow. Such being the case, peo- 
ple never made long journeys save for very important 
reasons.” But whatever the drawbacks of this mode of 
travel, Washington Irving was doubtless right in saying 
that the old stage-coach always carried animation with 
it, and set the world in motion as it whirled along. 

In the early days of railroad travel, whoever sought 
to journey westward, soon came to the end of the rails. 
Thereafter his progress by stage-coach was slow; and 
oftentimes he was obliged to make his toilsome way on 
foot, to spare the horses while ascending steep grades 
among the mountains, walking in thick mud, and per- 
chance with a fence-rail on his shoulder, to help pry the 
coach out of frequent sloughs.? 

Travellers by the early stage-coaches were obliged to 
endure many discomforts. These vehicles were likened 
to ‘everything from a distiller’s vat to a diving-bell; 


1 Notes on Old Modes of Travel. : 
2 George Cary Eggleston. Recollections of a Varied Life. 
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with sundry violoncello-cases hung between the front 
and back springs.” The motion was said to resemble 
that of a vessel in a heavy sea, straining all her timbers, 
with a low, moaning sound, as she drives over the bois- 
terous waves. The stage-drivers, we are told, assumed 
many responsibilities, and often attended to shopping 
orders for people who lived alongside their route. One 
old driver, whose home was in the town of Ayer, Massa- 
chusetts, was accustomed to buy bonnets for many 
women whose houses he passed. Modern travel has its 
disadvantages and lack of picturesqueness, after all. 
And forever about the stage-coach days will linger a 
breath of romance, and the spirit of fascination that 
accompanied the old vehicle.! 

The following announcement appeared in the New 
York Journal, June 25, 1772. ‘“‘The Stage Coach be- 
tween New York and Boston, which for the first time 
sets out this day from Mr. Fowler’s Tavern (formerly 
kept by Mr. Stout) at Fresh Water will continue to go 
the Course between Boston and New York, so as to be 
at each of those places once a fortnight, coming in on 
Saturday evening, and setting out to return by way of 
Hartford on Monday morning....Gentlemen and 
Ladies who choose to encourage this useful, new and 
Expensive Undertaking, may depend upon good Usage; 
and that the Coach will always put up at Houses on the 
Road where the best Entertainment is provided... . If 
on Trial the Subscribers find Encouragement, they will 


1 Some Events of Boston and Its Neighbors. Printed for th 
Tree Compe iat 7] inted for the State Street 
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perform the Stage once a week, only altering the Day 
of setting out from New York and Boston to Thursday 
instead of Monday Morning.” 

In 1826 Louis Downing, a carriage-maker of Concord, 
New Hampshire, inaugurated a new era on this conti- 
nent by building the first ‘‘Concord coach,” which has 
been described as the perfection of passenger vehicles, 
“‘which lent a picturesqueness and charm to travel, that 
the world seems never to have tired of. This was the 
same kind of conveyance that carried the mails and 
treasure across the western plains, and which is still 
used in Wild West Shows.” ! A favorite trip to the 
White Mountains, shortly before the Civil War, in- 
cluded a sail across Lake Winnepesaukee in the steamer 
“‘Lady of the Lake,” from Alton Bay to Center Harbor, 
and thence by stage-coach to North Conway, New 
Hampshire, a distance of thirty-five miles. 

Conditions of travel between New York and Boston 
soon after the Revolution were thus described by a 
contributor to the New York Daily Advertiser in 1833, 
“‘ About 1786 a great many of the passengers from Bos- 
ton took sloops at New Haven for New York. Along 
the shore of the Sound a considerable part of the road 
beyond New Haven was extremely rough, rocky and un- 
comfortable; in fact, in some places it was impassable 
for wheeled vehicles. Jacob Brown, of Hartford, began 
running stages in 1786; and a few years later a man by 
the name of Hall petitioned the legislature of Connec- 
ticut for the exclusive privilege of running stage car- 

1 Old Boston Post Road. 
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riages through that state to Byram River.” At about 
the same time similar privileges were granted Reuben 
Sikes and Levi Pease of operating a line from Hartford 
to the Massachusetts boundary, on the great post road 
to Boston. Naturally, prompt service could not be main- 
tained at that time; and the only notice waiting pas- 
sengers had of the approach of a stage, was the sound of 
the driver’s horn. 

It required four days with a good pair of horses to 
reach Portland from Boston in the early days of the 
nineteenth century, wrote Mrs. Mary J. Derby Peabody 
in an unpublished manuscript. “First you went over 
Charlestown bridge and along the dreary, marshy Salem 
Turnpike. Then you came to a half-way house on a 
small island, with a stunted tree or two; then on to the 
floating bridge at Lynnfield, where the water splashed 
through the cracks as you passed. Next you travelled 
through a rough, rocky, wild country, reminding one of 
the Highlands of Scotland. In the outskirts of Salem, 
under a hill, there was a row of low, negro huts. The 
first night was spent at Ipswich or Newburyport; the 
second at Portsmouth, the third at Kennebunk; and on 
the fourth you managed to reach Portland.” In 1825 
the Boston and New York mail-coach started from 
number 36 Hanover Street at one o’clock daily, reaching 
Hartford, Conn. early the next morning, and New York 
at six A.M. the following day. The fare was eleven dollars. 

The round trip from Boston to Lowell required two 
days in an uncomfortable coach that swayed and 

Stephen Jenkins. Old Boston Post Road. 
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bounded in a most exasperating manner. Neither com- 
fort nor speed in public conveyances were then consid- 
ered, and ladies hesitated to travel long distances except 
for the most urgent reasons. Still, there were many of 
the older citizens who took pleasure in journeying by 
stage or private carriage, stopping en route at the way- 
side taverns, where they partook at their leisure of such 
fare as these hostelries provided. 

Fortunate was the tourist whose sense of humor en- 
abled him to maintain a cheerful frame of mind amid 
the discomforts inseparable from stage travel in those 
days. Such an one was John Bernard, who, in his 
Retrospections of America, described a typical New Eng- 
land stage-coach of the year 1805, or thereabout, as a 
longitudinal invention, built without springs, on the 
plan of an English covered wagon, to accommodate 
eighteen passengers, including the driver. This convey- 
ance was capable of being pulled uphill with the speed 
of a whirlwind by four shaggy, scrambling, equine 
devils, who required neither whip nor rein, and who 
seemed to enjoy the vigorous exercise. The floor of the 
vehicle ‘‘was lumbered with a mail-bag, and a valuable 
assortment of earthen and hardware jugs, kettles, fire- 
irons and other articles. This had the effect, before the 
vehicle had been ten minutes in motion, of dyeing our 
shins all the colors of the rainbow! The irritation was 
perhaps augmented by fifteen tongues, going at the rate 
of ten words a second, upon politics, commerce and 
agriculture.” 


1 The Bostonian. December, 1896. 
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In the sparsely settled districts of New England the 
usual public conveyance was the stage-wagon. This was’ 
a primitive, four-wheeled vehicle, a species of rude cart, 
usually drawn by two horses. Chairs were sometimes 
used as seats; but frequently passengers were obliged 
to sit upon their own baggage. John Lambert, in his 
Travels, describes a trip which he made in a stage-wagon 
from Burlington to Saint Albans, Vermont. He had an 
uncomfortable seat on the mail-bag in the rear of the 
wagon, and stated that he could never forget the shak- 
ing, jolting, jumbling and tossing which he experienced. 
The road was obstructed in many places by stumps of 
trees and fallen branches, besides which there were 
many deep ruts and holes. 

The stage-coaches of 1815, wrote Gaillard Hunt in 
Life in America One Hundred Years Ago, were strongly 
built, the bodies being supported by leathern straps, 
instead of resting upon springs. The wear and tear to 
which these vehicles were subjected was tremendous. 
Their progress involved ‘‘ ploughing through deep mud, 
plunging into holes, and bumping over rocks and 
stumps.” No wonder that they often broke down! And 
this mode of travel was the more strenuous because 
there were no shock-absorbers in those times. Bridges 
were few, and fording swollen streams was dangerous. 
... The traveller of peaceful disposition was rarely 
molested; but anyone looking for trouble could usually 
find it; for there were many bullies and rowdies who 
frequented the wayside taverns, and who “preferred 
fighting to any other form of excitement.” 
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Announcements of the various stage lines were pub- 
lished in the newspapers. For example, here is one from 
the Daily Advertiser, June fifth, 1822. SUMMER ES-— 
TABLISHMENT OF THE ACCOMMODATION 
STAGE ON THE MIDDLE ROAD. Throughout 
Medfield, Thompson, Ashford & Hartford to New York. 
Leaves Boston, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 
Stops at Ashford the first night. Second night at New 
Haven. By day-light in season for the Steam-Boat for 
New York. For seats apply at Earl’s Coffee House, 
Number 24 Hanover Street, Boston. 

From the first issue of the Evening Transcript, July 
24, 1830. ‘Persons residing out of the City can have 
the Transcript forwarded by Stage or Steam-Boat.”’ 

July sixth, 1832. BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE 
STEAM-BOAT LINE. 

Fare fifty cents lower than the other lines. Stages 
leave Brigham’s, Number 42 Hanover Street as late as 
any other line, and arrive as early in Providence. The 
horses and coaches not inferior to any in the United 
States. The most careful drivers have been provided. 

In the first number of the American Traveller, Boston, 
July fifth, 1825, its chief object was thus stated; to fur- 
nish the keepers of Stage-Houses and Inns, as well as the 
public, with information about the means of travelling. 
This newspaper maintained a column styled the Stage 
Register, ‘‘for the benefit of our friends, the stage-going 
folks.”” Much that is interesting on this subject may 
be found in Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s Stage Coach and 
Tavern Days. In 1829 there were seventy-seven lines 
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of public conveyances out of Boston, and in 1832 there 
were no less than one hundred and six. 

Some impressions of stage-coach journeying in this 
country are recorded by Captain Basil Hall (1788- 
1844), a British naval officer, in his Travels in North 
America in the Years 1827 and 1828. ‘On the sixth of 
June” in the former year, he wrote, “‘we set out upon 
an excursion from Albany, N. Y. into the neighboring 
State of Massachusetts, in what is called an Accommo- 
dation Stage. The journey was only thirty eight miles; 
but owing to the rough and hilly roads, the dilatory 
mode of changing horses, and the eternal stopping to 
water them, it cost us eight and a half hours of very hard 
work, rendered still more disagreeable by the heat and 
dust, and by the stage being crammed quite full.” 

Captain Hall commented upon the resemblance be- 
tween an American stage-coach of that period, and a 
French diligence. ‘Like that vehicle,’ he continued, 
“it carries no outside passengers, except one or two on 
the box. It has three seats inside, two of which are simi- 
lar to the front and back seats of an English coach; while 
the third is placed across the middle, from window to 
window; or I might say, from door to door; only, these 
stages have seldom more than one door. Instead of 
panels, there hang from the roof curtains, which, when 
buttoned down, render it a close carriage; or when 
rolled up, and fastened by straps and buttons to the 
roof, leave it open all round. This for summer travel is 
agreeable enough; but how the passengers manage in 
the severe winters of the north, I don’t know.” 
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In a recently published article, Mr. George E. 
Marsters relates an amusing incident of early stage- 
coach travel, which occurred on the route between 
Dover, N.H. and Haverhill, Mass. In the springtime, 
owing to the miry condition of the roads, six or more 
horses were required to draw the heavy vehicles. On 
one occasion a coach became stalled in the mud at 
Epping, N.H., the wheels settling to the hubs. “All at- 
tempts of the horses to start the clumsy conveyance 
were in vain. The driver finally climbed down from his 
seat, opened the coach door, and told the passengers the 
condition of things, and politely asked them to get out, 
and thereby lighten the load. This they all positively 
refused to do; they had paid their fares, and did not 
think it their duty to get out into the mud. The driver 
calmly replied, ‘the horses cannot draw the load; there 
is only one thing I can do; I shall wait until the mud 
dries up.’”’ Thereupon the passengers alighted with 
alacrity! 

The old-time stage-driver was an important person- 
age, and his responsibilities were in a measure akin to 
those of the captain of a ship. For he was accountable 
for the safety of his passengers, as well as for the proper 
care of his coach and horses, and the safe conveyance of 
letters and merchandise. The qualifications of a good 
driver were many and varied. It was of course essential 
that he should be a skilled reinsman, and that he should 
have the mechanical ability to make minor repairs of 
the coach or harness in emergencies. It was requisite 
that he should be impervious to heat, cold, rain and 
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wind.! And he was also expected to furnish information 
on a great variety of topics, including local news and 
gossip, for the edification of his passengers. 

In the year 1825 the only public conveyance between 
Cambridge and Boston was driven by Cyrus Morse, a 
veteran of the road. This stage carried the mails. The 
postage for letters was six cents, and the fare for passen- 
gers was a quarter of a dollar. When Mr. Morse became 
too old to continue driving, he resigned. Later his mind 
became unbalanced, and so strong was the force of habit 
that he was accustomed to fasten lines to a tea-kettle, 
and to drive in imagination at home. For the better ac- 
commodation of the public a two-hourly stage service ? 
was established on this route, beginning April first, 1826. 

In August, 1833, stages departed from Boston twice a 
week, long before daylight, for Norwich, Connecticut, 
where connection was made with the steamboat ‘‘Gen- 
eral Jackson,” which was due in New York early the 
following morning. The proprietors announced that 
they had studied the convenience of travellers, so far as 
to do away with frequent changes of coaches and 
drivers, thereby rendering the journey more agreeable. 
It may be that the motto “Safety First” was not then 
as prominent in the travelling public’s mind as it is to- 
day. But we are told that prayers for persons going to 
New York were sometimes offered in Boston churches. 
The rivalry between competing lines was keen in those 
days. The managers of the Tremont Line complained 


1 History of Amherst, Mass. 
* Joseph A. Willard. Half a Century with Judges and Lawyers. 
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that the Citizens’ Stage Company had issued a notice 
setting forth that they were running the only stages 
from Boston to Providence, to connect with the steam- 
boats; a statement evidently designed to give the im- 
pression that the Tremont Mail Stage Company had 
been beaten off the route. ‘As they have practised such 
a course of deception upon us for so long, we pay no 
attention to such foul-mouthed impositions, other than 
to say that we have made very large additions to our 
former stock; which enables us to run more regularly 
and with much better coaches than any other line.” 
The Union Line announced that it was slow and sure, 
but always on time; and no racing was allowed. The 
proprietors “boasted not of their speed,’ but main- 
tained that it was not surpassed by any rival company. 

“The stage-coach,” wrote Charles Lanman in Recol- 
lections of Curious Characters, ‘‘brought men in close 
contact, and often kept them there until they were well 
acquainted.” Thus many lasting friendships were 
formed. ‘In no other kind of vehicle,” he wrote, ‘‘do 
we remember to have seen such beautiful girls and noble 
matrons, such wise and good old men, and such jolly 
cosmopolites. Who that ever journeyed in one of these 
stages, with the mail, over a pleasant route, can forget 
the sights and sounds and incidents of the way? First 
came the gentle tapping at your chamber door, long be- 
fore the break of an autumnal day; then the breakfast 
by candle light, the friendly words at parting, the strap- 
ping of your trunk in the boot, and the tumbling into the 
huge vehicle, with its impatient horses and its bustling 
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driver. With the approach of daylight came the scruti- 
nizing looks and careful words between the passengers.” 
... On the Pacific coast public motor passenger vehicles 
now cover the routes formerly traversed by the old- 
time stage-wagons. Throughout California and extend- 
ing through Nevada into Utah, northward to Oregon, 
and eastward to Arizona, motor stages afford a con- 
venient and popular means of transportation. The chief 
centre of this modern enterprise is the Los Angeles 
Union Stage Depot, whence radiate the different lines. 

We learn that in England, during this same period, 
young ladies of quality were not allowed to patronize 
the public stage-coaches without having a footman or 
maid as escort. They travelled either in post-chaises or 
in their own carriages. The present comparative free- 
dom in this respect is said to date from the development 
of railway cars, ‘‘where it is impossible for ladies to be 
exclusive; and where they occupy seats near anyone 
whom fortune may send.” ! 

Among the miseries of journeying by stage-coach in 
Great Britain, as described by a “‘commercial gentle- 
man,” before the days of railroads, was the necessity of 
rising at three o’clock on a stormy winter morning, or of 
sitting up until that time in a cold, solitary bar-room. 
In the former case the traveller was rudely awakened 
from his slumbers by the ‘‘boots,”’ and hastily dressed 
himself by the light of a taper, ‘‘which each gust of wind 
through the ill-fitting window threatened to extinguish. 
Then, groping his way to the cheerless room below, he 

1 Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. Rambling Recollections. 
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awaited the arrival of the coach.” After a while the 
faint wail of the guard’s horn was heard. Making a 
desperate effort, the traveler rushed out, only to find 
that the stage was full, inside and out. He then retired 
to his room with a vivid sense of the failure of his plans; 
and at a later hour was obliged to hire a chaise and pair 
to carry him to his destination.’ ... No wonder that in 
olden times the verb ‘‘to travel”? was sometimes used in 
the sense of the French travailler, meaning ‘‘to labor or 
toil.” And this archaic meaning is not wholly obsolete. 
The typical American stage-coach in use immediately 
before the era of railway transportation was thus de- 
scribed by Edward Strutt Abdy in his account of a tour 
in the United States during the years 1833-4. The coach 
carried nine people inside, and one on a low seat beside 
the driver. The inside passengers occupied three seats 
facing the front of the coach. Those on the middle seat 
rested their backs on a broad leathern strap. Sometimes 
this strap became unhooked as the vehicle passed over a 
forest road. As a result, the heads of these passengers 
were thrown in contact with the stomachs of the people 
who were seated behind them. Such was one of the least 
agreeable features of this mode of travel in those days. 
In 1840, according to an old resident, Boston was the 
headquarters of all the eastern stage lines. Most of them 
had their offices in the taverns in and around Elm and 
Brattle Streets. The stage drivers were very accommo- 
dating, and were accustomed to call for passengers at 
their homes. Horses were changed every ten miles. 
1 Croal. A Book About Traveling. 
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“There were no Saratoga trunks in those days,”’ said 


our informant. ‘Travellers carried hair and leather 
trunks, with the owners’ names marked with brass nails 
on the lid. Elderly ladies carried bandboxes; and at 
every change of horses they importuned the driver to 
know if their bandboxes were all right. These were 
made of strawboard, covered with furry paper.” ... 
A person going to New York, Providence or any place 
more than forty miles from Boston, would begin to talk 
about it two weeks before starting, and would make as 
much preparation as would now be made in going to 
Europe for a year or two. ... Inasmuch as the swaying 
and lurching of the old stage-coaches resembled the 
motion of a ship in a boisterous sea, one had to be a good 
sailor to endure the experience with equanimity. For a 
long stage-coach ride in those days, especially in cold or 
stormy weather, rivalled a winter ocean voyage as a test 
of the traveller’s powers of endurance. Especially stren- 
uous was the trip over the road to Albany.”’ 


PART TWO 
OLD BOSTON 
THE COMMON 


“THE question has been asked publicly whether the 
Common was made for Boston, or Boston for the 
Common. 

“Of one thing there can be no question; and that is, the 
Common and what it stands for has made Boston what 
it is; and that upon its preservation depends the future 
of the city. For its destruction would mean that the 
inspiration of its civic life was dead, and the money 
changers in possession of the Temple.” 

No other American city, wrote Samuel Adams Drake, 
in his Old Landmarks of Boston, has fifty acres of green 
turf and forest trees in its very midst. Its central loca- 
tion makes it easily accessible from every part of the 
city; and although not dignified by the name of a park, 
“it is at once the beauty and glory of the ancient penin- 
sula.”’ The Common is without doubt the most impor- 
tant memorial of the primitive conditions that marked 
the beginnings of Boston’s settlement. And the very 
fact that it has been preserved with so little change from 
early colonial days, enhances the veneration and affec- 
tion that attach to it as an invaluable possession.! 

In May, 1646, the number of “milch kine” that were 
allowed to browse upon the Common was limited to 


1 Boston and Its Story. 
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seventy. And it was further ordered that no dry cattle, 
young cattle or horses should be free to roam over that 
public territory. An exception was made, however, in 
favor of Elder Thomas Oliver, whose horse was per- 
mitted to go at large there. But no individual was 
granted the right of pasturage for more than one cow or 
four sheep. In April, 1674, it was ordered that Captain 
Edward Hutchinson and Deacon Eliott “‘may lett the 
Marsh belonging to the Comon, where ye Cowes cannot 
convenientlie goe to feede, for one yeare.”’ In May, 1701, 
Deacon John Marion “‘ was appointed to give out tickets 
for Cows going on the Common, to such persons as have 
Propriety therein. ... Such Cows as are found on the 
Common, other than those whose owners shall show 
forth a ticket from Deacon Marryon, are to be pounded 
by the Cow Keepers.” 

At a meeting of the Selectmen, March 28, 1715, John 
Tuckerman was appointed Cow Keeper for the ensuing 
summer; and he was instructed to procure sufficient as- 
sistance, in order that due care may be taken ‘‘in look- 
ing after and keeping the Cows committed to his charge. 
And he is to take care about watering the Bulls belong- 
ing to the Heard, and to put them up by night.”” During 
more than two centuries following the date above 
mentioned, comparatively few allusions to this subject 
appear in the Town Records. And in the year 1830 the 
use of the Common as a public grazing-field was dis- 
continued. 

We learn from the Town Records that a game called 
‘Throwing the Long Bullet” was a favorite pastime in 
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the eighteenth century. At a meeting of the citizens of 
Boston, held in the Town House, April nineteenth, 1723, 
it was ordered that whosoever should presume to exer- 
cise themselves in throwing, rolling or flinging the Bullet, 
or any other such Instrument, that may endanger the 
lives or limbs of any of His Majesty’s subjects, in the 
common Training Field or elsewhere, should forfeit the 
sum of twenty shillings. It was also decreed at the same 
meeting that no Indian, Negro, Mulatto or Slave (even 
though he had obtained permission of his Master to 
visit the Common on days of public Celebrations) 
should remain there after sunset, under penalty of a 
severe whipping at the House of Correction. In 1787 
Indians and negroes were forbidden to stroll abroad un- 
necessarily, or to loiter in any of the streets or on the 
Common during the time of divine service on Sundays; 
or after nine o’clock at night on any day of the week, 
upon the penalty of five shillings for each offence; to be 
paid either by such Indian, Negro, or Mulatto, or else 
by his or her Master. 

It seems that Mayor Josiah Quincy Senior raised the 
annual pasturage from two to ten dollars. And it was 
during the incumbency of Mayor Harrison Gray Otis 
that the edict went forth that “‘banished the four-legged 
gentry from their green pasture. The new state of things, 
when Boston became a city, completely subjected the 
poor beasts, as well as their owners, to the new régime. 
The gentle Phillips (the first mayor) had let the crea- 
tures alone during his twelve months of service; but they 
were obliged to yield to the iron will of his successor.” 
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... In 1830, at about the time of the bicentennial cele- 
bration of the founding of the settlement, there was a 
movement in favor of changing the name of the Com- 
mon to Washington Park; but the old name, ‘‘homely 
perhaps, but sufficiently good,” continued in use. 

Following is a copy of a receipted bill for the annual 
right of pasturage on the Common.! 


Number 47. 

Mr. Luther Parker, 

To the City of Boston, Dr. 

For a Licence for one COW, to go upon the Common 
for the year 1827, agreeable to an ordinance of the City 
Council... . $5. 

Received payment, May 21st. 1827, 
S. F. McCleary, City Clerk. 


In one of his series of interesting articles, Alexander 
Corbett wrote that shortly before the Revolution, when 
British soldiers were encamped on the Common, a new 
danger arose, owing to the presence of their stacked 
muskets. At least one cow was seen running along with 
a bayonet sticking in her body, and a musket trailing 
behind. At one time goats and pigs were allowed the 
freedom of the enclosure, but this privilege was later 
withheld, on account of their roaming propensities and 
unconventional manners. 

An old Bostonian, in a letter to the Columbian Centi- 
nel, November seventeenth, 1821, tells of his arrival in 


1 The original bill is in the possession of Mr. Goodspeed at his Book 
Shop on Park Street, Boston. 
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the town on the afternoon of Sunday, March seven- 
teenth, 1776. The British troops had departed a few 
hours before. He came in company with an American 
army surgeon, who was acting under orders from Gen- 
eral Washington. They landed at the bottom of the 
Common, near the high bluff which then extended along 
the line of the present Charles Street. The Common was 
then very much disfigured by ditches and cellars, which 
had been dug by the soldiers. .. . The Town presented an 
indescribable scene of desolation and gloom, many houses 
having been taken down, and the materials used for 
fuel. The few inhabitants who had remained during the 
siege showed plainly the effects of strain and privation. 

Toward the close of the War of 1812 the Selectmen 
issued an appeal to patriotic citizens, soliciting contri- 
butions to a fund wherewith “‘to place the sea-coast and 
approaches to the Capital in such a posture of security 
as would inspire confidence in men who are called from 
their homes to defend our shores.” The date of the 
appeal was September nineteenth, 1814, and the amount 
contributed was about eleven thousand dollars. 

When Peace was declared, a considerable unexpended 
balance remained over; and it was voted, May first, 
1816, to dispose of the same for the improvement of the 
Common, whose adornment “would promote the gen- 
eral comfort, health and convenience; and add greatly 
to the ornament of the Town.” 

A portion of this fund was used to meet the expense 
of laying out Beacon Street Mall. 

In a communication to the press another old towns- 
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man wrote in August, 1894, that as a small boy it was 
his privilege and duty to look after a cow, whose brows- 
ing-place was the Common; to take her there in the 
early morning, and drive her home at milking time. The 
herd on the Common at that time numbered about 
seventy or eighty head. They were naturally gregari- 
ous, and usually flocked together in companies. The 
correspondent described the fences as consisting of oval- 
topped, wooden posts, about ten feet apart, connected 
by two horizontal bars, which were of a convenient 
height for men or boys to vault over. There were en- 
trance places, where people could squeeze through, but 
the cows could not. There was a similar inner fence, 
which kept the animals from the malls. Along the 
Beacon Street Mall the trees were mostly small, and 
they were protected by scaffolding. Comparatively few 
trees were growing within the enclosure at that time. 
Children sailed their boats in the Frog Pond, however, 
and dogs bathed therein, as they do now. The old 
Bostonian had a distinct recollection of the Washington 
Gardens, with their twenty-foot fence, extending from 
West Street to Saint Paul’s Church. 

Along in the eighteen twenties a favorite playground 
for the boys was around the Frog Pond, whose banks 
then sloped down to the water’s edge, there being no 
curbstone. The bottom was unpaved and muddy. Frogs 
abode under some boulders at the eastern end, near the 
present fountain. Yellow, spotted turtles could also be 
seen, basking in the sun.} 


1 Boston Journal. July 24, 1890. 
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Henry Kemble Oliver, musical veteran, and at one 
time Mayor of Salem, related that he used to drive the 
family cow from his home, just below Bromfield Lane, 
to the Common; turning her in at the gate of the wooden 
fence on Park Street, ‘with the rest of the sweet- 
breathed kine, to lactealize the dewy grass on the then 
open space between Park Street Mall, with its quaint 
Lombardy poplars, and the Frog Pond, with its then 
uncurbstoned, muddy margin, where we boys, in cruel 
sport, pelted the croaking batrachians. No Beacon 
Street Mall was there then, nor any tree-shaded cross 
paths through clean, well-shaven lawns. Away to the 
right, above the Great Elm, and on the hillock near the 
pond, were the remains of an old battery, erected by 
the British in 1776, from which to return the fire from 
similar American batteries on the western shore of the 
Charles River.” 

In a volume of reminiscences, entitled Alongside 
(Washington, D.C. 1898), Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, in an 
account of her childhood days in Boston, wrote that she 
did not remember ever to have seen more than two cows 
on the Common at any one time. ‘‘And none were 
allowed there after the iron fence was put up, and all 
that mischievous filling in and sodding was done. The 
Common had only a rotten, wooden fence about it then, 
which furnished many an interesting insect study.” The 
old fence, it seems, was badly mutilated by men and 
boys with jack-knives; and country visitors were in the 
habit of carving their initials thereon. At that time there 
were no signs warning people to keep off the grass, and 
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children were free to gambol wherever their fancy led 
them. The Beacon Street Mall had two terraces, and 
between them ran a narrow foot-path. The habits of 
Boston merchants were very simple then (wrote Mrs. 
Dall), and after leaving their places of business, on the 
way to their homes, they encountered at the head of 
State Street a wheelbarrow containing boiled lobsters, 
which were offered for sale. And it was a common sight 
to see prominent citizens walking down Beacon Street, 
with lobsters wrapped in fresh paper under their arms, 
and the long, scarlet antennae sticking out behind. 

The single rail, wooden fence formerly enclosing the 
Common was used for fuel by the British soldiers during 
the Siege, and was not replaced until the year 1784. The 
fence set up at that time was so much injured during the 
great gale of September, 1815, that it was found neces- 
sary to build a new one about five years later.! This 
was a low, wooden structure, consisting of short, stubby 
posts, connected by two stout rails, and ‘‘so low that 
any boy of ordinary agility might jump over it.’”’ In the 
year 1835 the Hon. Theodore Lyman Junior, then 
Mayor of Boston, advocated the replacement of this 
fence by a more pretentious one of iron. This project 
materialized in 1836, during the administration of Mr. 
Lyman’s successor, Hon. Samuel Turell Armstrong. 
And the iron fence still bounds the Common along 
Beacon, Park and Charles Streets. Its length was some- 
what over a mile, and the expense was assumed largely 
by the owners of neighboring estates. The Hon. David 


1 §.A. Drake’s Old Landmarks of Boston. M 4 ; 
vol. iv, p. 66. f Boston. Memorial History of Boston, 
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Sears contributed eight hundred dollars, on condition 
that a sidewalk should be constructed outside the fence, 
along Beacon Street. And accordingly this was done. 
“No improvement,” wrote a correspondent of the Boston 
Courier, “except the Quincy Hall Market, is more likely 
to perpetuate the name of a chief magistrate. The fence 
itself is beautiful, and the sidewalks furnish both con- 
venience and ornament. The gate-posts at the head 
of the Mall, of solid granite, most elegantly wrought, 
are really magnificent,...a splendid specimen of the 
mechanic arts.’”’ Although the wooden fence was of a 
convenient height for boys to leap over, its iron suc- 
cessor was different, owing to its height and tapering 
pickets. Among the boys who frequented the Common 
as a playground shortly before and during the Civil War, 
very few were able to surmount these obstacles, and 
vault over the fence. Two of these, who were noted 
for athletic prowess, are mentioned in James D’Wolf 
Lovett’s reminiscences; namely, the author himself, and 
Horatio G. Curtis. 

In some unpublished Recollections of the period be- 
tween 1826 and 1911, by Miss Mary A. P. Russell, 
written when she was about ninety years of age, it is 
stated that when the present iron fence was built around 
the Common, some of the old wooden gates were re- 
moved to Lynn, where they were set up in or near Mr. 
Richard S. Fay’s estate, in the immediate neighborhood 
of the Floating Bridge. On the western side of the 
Training Field there was no barrier previous to 1795. 
The land forming the so-called Parade Ground formerly 
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merged into marshy flats, which bordered on the Charles 
River. At high tides the salt water sometimes flowed 
over Charles Street, and flooded the lower part of the 
Common.! 

At a meeting of the Selectmen, July sixth, 1814, a 
memorial was received from a number of citizens, pro- 
testing against the practice of bathing at the bottom of 
the Common on Sundays, and it was thereupon ordered 
that the constables should forbid all Sunday bathing in 
that region between the hours of nine o’clock a.m. and 
twilight. Early in December, 1813, the authorities were 
informed that several young men had indulged in the 
sport of skating in that vicinity during the two preced- 
ing Lord’s Days. They were forthwith arrested, and 
taken before a magistrate. A few years previously the 
town had voted that ‘‘no persons shall ride to and fro 
aboute the Common on ye Sabbath Day, to water 
horses, on the penalty of five shillings.” 

A contributor to the Massachusetts Magazine (vol. i, 
July, 1789) thus describes in somewhat flowery style 
the allurements of the Common, toward the close of the 
eighteenth century. ‘‘The Common is a large, level 
green, containing nearly forty-five acres; where up- 
wards of one hundred cows daily feed. It is handsomely 
railed in, except on the west, where it is washed by the 
Charles River. The Mall bordering the Common on the 
east is ornamented with a treble range of trees, many of 
which afford a delightful shade. Hither the ladies and 
gentlemen resort in summer, and inhale those refreshing 


1 Karly Days on Boston Common. Mary Farwell Ayer Rousmaniere. 
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breezes which are wafted over the water. Upon days of 
Election and public festivity the ground apparently 
teems with multitudes of every description and rank, 
who occupy themselves in various amusements. Also 
on this commodious lawn the different military corps 
perform their stated exercises, all of which contribute to 
diversify these variegated scenes. The severe blasts of 
winter are checked by a range of hills, thrown in the 
background, which shelter the north and northwest from 
the inclement gale. There the mild zephyrs of Spring 
are borne on the pinions of the South, and breathe 
salubrity in every breath. On one side the flowery meads 
expand the party-coloured robe of summer; on the other 
golden harvests luxuriantly decorate the distant fields, 
and autumn spreads her mantle, filled with richest 
crops. Now a silent river gently flows along delightful 
banks, tufted by rows of ancient elms; and now the wild 
wave, dashing to the sky, rolls its tremendous billow from 
afar. Here glides the little skiff on the smooth surface 
of the polished stream; and there the sons of commerce 
leave receding shores behind, a sweep across the sky.” 

Sunday afternoon out-door sports received legal sanc- 
tion in Massachusetts April second, 1920, when the bill 
in their favor was signed by Governor Calvin Coolidge. 
There had been indeed strong opposition from excellent. 
citizens, who maintained that we should not nullify the 
inheritance from our Pilgrim Fathers upon this anni- 
versary of their landing here. 

At the foot of Park Street Mall is a shrine-like struc- 
ture, whereon a tablet bears the following inscription; 
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Boston Common 


“Tn or about the year of our Lord one thousand six 
hundred thirty and four, the then present inhabitants 
of sd Town of Boston, of whom the Honble John Win- 
throp Esq; Govnr. of the Colony was chiefe, did treate 
and agree with Mr. William Blackstone for the purchase 
of his Estate and rights in any Lands lying within said 
Neck of Land called Boston; after which purchase the 
Town laid out a plan for a trayning field, which ever 
since and now is used for that purpose and for the feed- 
ing of cattell.” 


The deposition of John Odin and others concerning 
the sale of Blackstone’s land, known as Boston Common. 


- The Brewer fountain was presented to the city by 
Gardner Brewer, Esq. (1806-1875), a public-spirited 
merchant, and is said to be a bronze reproduction of a 
fountain designed by a French artist, named Lienard. 
For many years its site was in the vicinity of Park 
Street Mall; but it was recently removed to a point 
nearer Tremont Street. Water was first seen issuing 
from this attractive fountain on June third, 1868. The 
four large figures at the base represent mythological 
personages: Neptune, and his wife, Amphitrite, Queen 
of the Sea; Acis, the Sicilian shepherd, and the nymph, 
Galatea. The children above are merely fanciful. 

- But times change, and rude contrasts appear! What 
would our forefathers have thought could they have 
witnessed the scene in front of that historic tablet at the 
Park Street gate on the evening of September ninth, 
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A.D. 1919? No sooner had the policemen of Boston left 
their posts and gone out on a strike than a reign of 
lawlessness began. While stores were being looted, and 
mobs were rampant in many parts of the city, a crowd 
of young men, taking advantage of the absence of the 
near-by traffic officer, gathered on the Park Street 
corner, opposite the church, to celebrate the new era 
of license. They started a game of craps, that favourite 
pastime of dice-throwers among the lower classes. A 
large crowd soon collected. New players appeared, and 
stakes of several hundred dollars were ‘‘in the pot” at 
one time. A self-appointed announcer gave notice of the 
progress of the game; the winners were cheered, and 
borne in triumph on the shoulders of their friends. On 
the following day two elderly women were standing near 
this same corner, looking across at the cottages of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and Salvation Army, 
which stood near the Tremont Street Mall. Apparently 
religious services were being held therein, and the 
women decided to attend one of them. Suddenly they 
turned away and fled. For they had heard a sound of 
jingling silver, which is known to be a prominent char- 
acteristic of the game of craps. Within twenty-four 
hours the forces of law and order, personified by national 
guardsmen, arrested some forty young rowdies, who 
were engaged in throwing dice in this same region, and 
hurried them away to the city prison. 

A correspondent of the Boston Herald, in July, 1888, 
stated that at that time thirty thousand people, by 
actual count, crossed the Common daily between the 
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corner of Boylston and Charles Streets and the former 
West Street gate. The Common is irregularly pentag- 
onal in shape, a ‘‘five-sided Square,” and it is this 
peculiar form which tends to mystify the stranger who 
seeks a direct route among the numerous intersecting 
paths. ‘Crossing the Pons Asinorum is nothing when 
compared with making a short cut across the Common, 
if you are not Boston born and bred.”” Among the fa- 
miliar characters who were to be seen here within a 
comparatively recent period were the old apple women, 
whose fruit-stands occupied strategic points along the 
Malls and main paths. Besides apples they usually 
offered other tempting comestibles, such as peanuts and 
striped sticks of candy contained in a glass jar, “‘the 
conventional treat for the small child in old times.” ... 

Although many of the natural features of the Common, 
its hills and grassy slopes, remain as of old, there is a 
great contrast between the attractive park of the present 
day, and the dreary waste of nearly three centuries ago, 
when the croaking of frogs was a familiar sound in the 
marshes at its base, which merged into the waters of the 
Back Bay.! 


1 Memorial History of Boston, vol. iii, p. 236. 


ROBBERY ON THE COMMON 


THERE were no lights upon the Common until a com- 
paratively recent period. Its promenades were so dark 
that timid people hesitated to cross them after twilight; 
and they were apt to breathe more freely when the 
soft light of the oil lamps in the windows of the dwelling- 
houses on Colonnade Row showed them that they were 
approaching the abodes of men. 

Within the memory of many now living, cases of 
garroting on the Common were not infrequent. 

Captain Lawrence Hammond, Selectman and Town 
Clerk of Charlestown, and Commander of a Train-Band 
Company, related in his Diary that on the evening of 
June ninth, 1688, “‘Mr. Sampson Sheafe was set upon 
in Boston Common & knockt down & robbed by two 
Ruffins, one Humbleton being present; who, it is judged, 
hyred them to do it.” 2 

Sampson Sheafe was Clerk of the Inferior Court of 
Common Pleas, and at the time of the robbery he was 
serving on a Committee whose duty it was to audit the 
Selectmen’s accounts. And the ‘“Ruffins” probably 
reasoned that a person of such respectability was likely 
to be provided with ample funds. 

In August, 1835, a countryman by the name of Clark, 
while crossing the Common one forenoon, was knocked 
down and robbed of about twenty-eight dollars. The 


1 Boston City Document No. 26, 1887. d 
2 Notes on Music in Old Boston. William Arms Fisher, 1918. 
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offence was committed by two men, one of whom struck 
him a violent blow over the eye, which knocked him 
down, when the other stole his money, and they made 
off. The affair was witnessed by several persons. The 
editor of the Transcript thus wrote, November 27, 1837, 
‘A friend called at our office this morning, and informed 
us that as he was crossing the Common last evening, 
about half past eight o’clock, by the path leading from 
Pleasant to West Street, a person came suddenly up to 
him, and struck him a blow with a weapon under the 
right. ear. The force of the blow felled him to the 
ground, and rendered him for an instant senseless. On 
recovering from the effect of the blow, he cried for as- 
sistance; and on looking around, saw a man running 
toward the Great Tree. He exhibited to us a severe 
wound on the right cheek, and says that, when struck, 
he thought at first it was by a bullet.” (Transcript, 
November 27, 1837.) 

‘Deadly assault with intent to rob upon the Common. 
At about eight o’clock, Wednesday evening, as Mr. 
Henry N. Hooper Junior was crossing the lower part of 
the Common, toward Boylston Street, he was met by 
two men, one of whom asked him if he had any money; 
adding that if he had, he wanted it. Mr. Hooper was a 
little startled by the sudden demand, but did not deem 
it expedient to run; and there being no person near, he 
told the man to go about his business. The man per- 
sisted, and finally drew a dirk, with which he aimed a 
blow at Mr. Hooper, who raised his arm to ward it off. 
The dirk grazed his hand, and cut a hole in the breast of 
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his coat, but did not penetrate to the skin. Mr. H. then 
struck the man, and he fell to the ground. The second 
man made no attack, but attempted to excuse the be- 
havior of his companion, by saying that he was drunk. 
There being no person near, to aid in taking the ruffians 
into custody, Mr. H. deemed it expedient to leave, be- 
fore he was again assaulted.” (Boston Traveller, De- 
cember 9, 1863.) 

There was a period, shortly before the Civil War, 
when gangs of rowdies often frequented the Common; 
and for years a desultory warfare was carried on between 
the boys of the South and West Ends. Pitched battles 
were fought, and missiles of divers kinds were thrown, 
such as stones, brick-bats and oyster shells. ‘‘In these 
battles bodies of skirmishers would be sent around by 
devious ways, to attack in the rear; and charges would 
be made at intervals, when either the West Enders 
would be routed, and sent flying up Spruce Street for 
reinforcements from the ‘ Hill’; or else the South Enders 
would beat a quick retreat through Carver Street or 
Park Square.” ! 

There was also a spirit of keen rivalry between the 
adherents of the different Fire Engine Companies. 
Cataract Number Four, whose station was at the foot 
of Mount Vernon Street, was the favorite of the West 
End boys. The writer remembers being held up by a 
large colored boy on West Cedar Street. The latter 
threateningly demanded: “‘Say, what Tub do you blow 
for?’’ And much depended upon the reply! 

1 J. D. W. Lovett. Old Boston Boys. 
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During the autumn of 1865 and the following winter, 
owing to a number of attacks by garroters upon way- 
farers in the region of Boston, it was not uncommon for 
Harvard students, who were abroad of an evening, to 
carry weapons for self-defence. 


THE PUBLIC GARDEN AND BACK BAY FLATS 


Inalecture entitled “Chats about Bits of Old Boston,” 
which was given at a meeting of the Bostonian So- 
ciety some years ago, Curtis Guild Senior, Esq. spoke 
of the Public Garden as having been formerly a deposi- 
tory for refuse, where the boys used to collect scraps of 
old iron, which they afterward sold, and devoted the 
proceeds to the purchase of circus tickets. ...An old- 
timer, in reminiscent mood, once stated that in the year 
1825 this tract and the space beyond it, as far as 
Berkeley Street, was a muddy waste, well sprinkled with 
boulders and large stones. The portion of solid ground 
near Park Square was at that time a favorite resort of 
the gambling fraternity, whose members were not al- 
lowed to indulge in games of chance on the Common 
upon public holidays. Pitching coppers was one variety 
of their sport. Then there was that fascinating diver- 
sion called the ‘‘ Wheel of Fortune,” which consisted of 
a round board revolving upon a pivot, and was marked 
upon its circumference with the nine Arabic numerals. 
There was also a central indicator. Each of the players 
deposited the amount of his bet upon one of the num- 
erals. Then the proprietor set the board whirling, and 
when it stopped, he handed the stakes to the winner, 
after reserving a small emolument for himself. 

At this same period, we are told, the Back Bay fens 
were the feeding ground of a variety of aquatic wild 
fowl, such as yellow-legs, red-breasted snipe, plover, 
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sickle-bill curlew and green-winged teal. The region 
was naturally much frequented by gunners, some of 
whom were experts in the art of decoying the birds by 
imitating their cries. 

Eels and smelts abounded in the shallow waters of 
these flats, which belonged to the Boston Water Power 
Company. In winter the expanse of ice stretching across 
to Roxbury was a favorite resort of skaters. 

Ample testimony is available regarding the vast num- 
bers of small game birds frequenting this region before 
the Civil War. Apropos of this: in July, 1922, a re- 
porter interviewed an elderly recluse who was occupying 
a lonely shack in the township of Boxborough, Massa- 
chusetts. ‘‘Are you a New Englander?” the reporter 
asked. ‘‘ Yes,’ was the reply. ‘‘I was born in Brookline, 
right close to Boston. That was before the Back Bay 
was filled in. Boys used to go gunnin’ on the marsh, 
and used to shoot peeps there. There was thousands on 
’em; millions, I guess! Why, when they settled, they 
was so thick you couldn’t have hove a rock without 
hittin’ a dozen of ’em.” ‘‘Were they good to eat?” en- 
quired the reporter. ‘‘Yes, we et ’em; tasted good, too. 
They was bigger’n sparrers, and folks et sparrers. But 
that was a long time ago; and I was a good deal spryer’n 
I be now.”... 

Clams were to be found in plenty within the territory 
of the Back Bay marshes. The neighborhood of the 
present West Newton Street bridge over the Boston and 
Providence Railroad tracks was formerly a popular 
resort of the clam digging fraternity. 
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The portion of Boylston Street between Orange 
Street (now Washington Street) and ‘‘the Sea,”’ in the 
vicinity of Park Square, was known for a century as 
Frog Lane. Later, the highway was extended, first to 
the Back Bay Basin at Arlington Street, and in 1853 to 
the Cross Dam, now Hemenway Street. 

According to an “Official Record of the Streets, etc., 
in the City of Boston,” issued by the Record Commis- 
sioners, the Back Bay was originally a cove, or an arm of 
the Charles River (called “‘Roxbury Flats” on Bonner’s 
Map of 1722), which at high water spread inland from 
the foot of the Common, along the westerly side of 
Pleasant Street to Washington Street, and thence along 
the adjacent shore and that of the Neck to Brookline. 
“Tnto that Bay from Roxbury projected a salt marsh 
peninsula known as Gravelly Point. The first improve- 
ment made in this locality was the laying out of Charles 
Street in 1803. In 1814 the Boston and Roxbury Mill 
Corporation was authorized to build a dam (now Beacon 
Street) from the lower end of Beacon Street to Sewall 
Point in Brookline, and a Cross Dam (later Parker, 
now Hemenway Street) from Gravelly Point to the Mill 
Dam. The building of the Cross Dam converted that 
portion of the bay in which are located the present Fens 
into what was called the “‘Full Basin” ; and the whole of 
what is now covered by the Back Bay proper, east of 
Massachusetts Avenue, into the ‘Receiving or Empty 
Basin.” 

Commonwealth Avenue (formerly Brighton Avenue) 
was laid out from Berkeley Street to the Cross Dam in 
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accordance with an Indenture between the Common- 
wealth and the Boston Water Power Company, dated 
June ninth, 1854. 

Before the year 1800, according to one historian, there 
were no streets forming the north and south boundaries 
of the marsh. Along its eastern margin, on the line of 
Charles Street, there was a muddy path, a mere trail, 
more frequented by animals than by men. The Back 
Bay stretched across from the Cambridge shore of the 
Charles River to Roxbury Neck. The Mill Dam served 
to exclude the sea water, and to form a reservoir on the 
westward side. Mills were built at points where they 
could best be run by the force of tide water. They were 
used chiefly for grinding grain and sawing wood. 

The celebration of the opening of the Mill Dam as a 
public thoroughfare occurred on July second, 1821. The 
Boston Commercial Gazette, in its issue of Independence 
Day in that year, contains the following account of the 
important event. ‘“‘The Great Avenue to the Town of 
Boston is now open for the accommodation of travelers. 
On Monday at 6 a.m. a large number of the citizens of 
Boston and its vicinity assembled at the head of the 
Road, and formed themselves in order of procession. 
The signal for the Cavalcade and carriages to move was 
a national salute from the Artillery on the Boston side. 
At the moment when the procession had arrived at the 
discharging Sluice-way, the salute was answered from 
the Cross-Dam by the Roxbury Artillery in the finest 
style. The movement of a large body of Men and Car- 
riages upon solid earth, where boats and vessels had 
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before passed, the firing of artillery in such perfect 
regularity, and the spectators upon every house and 
elevated spot, had an effect truly novel and interesting. 
No one can ride over this Dam without feeling a pride 
that he belongs to a community of so much enterprise, 
and that he has lived to behold the completion of a work 
of such perfection of execution.” 

General William H. Sumner, the Chief Marshal, in 
the course of an address, referred to the situation of 
Boston in the year 1787, when there was only one land 
route from the peninsula to the main. “It was then,” 
he said, “‘that our town resembled a hand; but it was a 
closed hand. It is now open and well spread. Charles- 
town, Cambridge, South Boston, and Craigie’s Bridges 
have each added a finger; and lastly our enterprising 
citizens have joined the firm and substantial thumb, on 
which we now stand.” 

One evening, during the year 1819, while the company 
of Sea Fencibles was drilling, an alarm of fire was heard. 
It was at this time that the rope-walks, to the west of 
the Common, were destroyed, thus meeting the same 
fate that befell their predecessors in 1806. The first 
rope-walks in this region were built in accordance with 
the recommendation of a committee appointed at a 
town meeting, August twelfth, 1794, “‘to confer with 
the Gentlemen owners of the Rope Walks lately con- 
sumed by fire, and to take a Survey of the Marsh at the 
Bottom of the Common; and also Part of the Land on 
Boston Neck, that may be Sufficient for Erecting the 
Like Number of Rope Walks as were consumed.”’ The 
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site of these latter buildings was in the vicinity of Pearl 
and Atkinson Streets, in the business section of the town. 
It was specified that the new buildings should be of 
brick, with slate roofs. Not many years after the re- 
moval of their armory to the Park Square region, it was 
proposed by the military authorities to attach the Sea 
Fencibles to some other organization. And rather than 
submit to the loss of their independence, the members 
preferred to surrender their charter, and to disband the 
company. 

... When, in 1832, the Boston and Worcester Rail- 
road Company applied for permission to cross certain 
streets on the route into the city from the Receiving 
Basin of the Boston and Roxbury Mill Corporation, 
their request was granted, provided that ‘‘the carriages 
be restricted, so as not to exceed the rate of three miles 
an hour.” ” 

In the latter days of town government, the Round 
Marsh, as it was called, which merged into the Back Bay 
flats near the western border of the Common, was used 
as a dumping ground for garbage, and thus became a 
public nuisance. This unwholesome condition continued 
to prevail, we learn, until the establishment of the great 
piggery at the old House of Industry at South Boston, 
which was opened in 1822. 

From the region of Park Square the original shore line 
curved eastward between Church Street and the Pleas- 
ant Street station of the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company. At a point on Fayette Street, about forty 
yards west of Edgar Allan Poe Square, there stands an 
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old-fashioned, brick house, one of a block of six, and 
numbered thirteen on the north side. For more than 
half a century this house was the home of Benjamin G. 
Russell, an architect and contractor, who died in 1913 
at the age of ninety-six years. At this writing the prem- 
ises are occupied by a son of Mr. Russell. The dwelling 
stands on the old wall, which formerly served as a 
barrier to the water of the South Cove. Mr. Russell 
found relaxation as a sportsman in fishing along the 
shore, and in shooting ducks from his boat in the region 
of the present site of Trinity Church. The iron rings 
whereto he used to tie his craft were to be seen in recent 
years, attached to the wall under the old house, which 
was on the western outskirts of the city. And when 
Mr. Russell first made his abode there, his friends 
referred to his having removed from down town into 
the country. This was then a fine residential district. 
‘““Tremont Street, then Tremont Road,’ wrote an anti- 
quarian, ‘‘ran straggling away beyond the Bay, a 
sparsely settled pathway, lined with saw-mills. Mr. 
Russell’s house stood on the crest of a little eminence; 
and in front the shore sloped down to the water. Just 
across the street was a fine old colonial mansion, with 
great columns, trailing vines and a beautiful garden. 
The occupant of this house was fond of fishing in the 
region where the rail-road tracks cross the district, but 
Mr. Russell took more pleasure in his duck shooting.”’ 
One hundred years ago the entire district between the 
western margin of the Common and the éerra firma of 
Longwood and Roxbury consisted of water and dreary 
marshes. As late as 1849 the mayor and aldermen de- 
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clared that the condition of the Back Bay rendered it a 
nuisance and a menace to the public health.!. The work 
of filling in this tract was begun in 1857, and was com- 
pleted in about twenty years.? A great public improve- 
ment in this region was the extension of Beacon Street 
by the building of Western Avenue, previously men- 
tioned. This was opened for travel in July, 1821. Its 
length is one and one half miles, and the stone used in 
its construction was taken from the Parker Hill quarry. 
Irish laborers were for the first time imported into this 
country expressly for this work. The material for filling 
in the Back Bay was clean gravel obtained in Needham, 
and the total cost of the enterprise was more than one 
and a half million dollars. 

A nonagenarian, Samuel Maverick Barton, writing 
of the Boston of 1835, the year of his birth, remarked 
that there were few buildings on Washington Street, 
beyond Boylston Street, except the Lafayette Hotel, and 
a few old-fashioned dwellings, with gardens, near the 
Roxbury line, besides a few grain and feed sheds for 
farmers’ teams coming into the city....The Public 
Garden was much smaller than now; and water reached 
to its western border. It was sometimes called the 
Botanical Garden, and had a greenhouse near Beacon 
Street, containing rare plants. The Mill Dam was a 
causeway, the extension of Beacon Street, with a toll- 
house near the end of the garden. 


1 Memorial History of Boston, vol. iii, p. 575; vol. iv, p. 37. 

.? In the spring of 1852 the writer’s father bought and occupied with 
his family the house numbered ninety-eight on Beacon Street, nearly 
opposite Arlington Street, and now the residence of Dudley L. Pickman, 

sq. This house was at that time the farthest westward of inhabited 
houses on the Mill Dam. 
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Among other schemes for the improvement of this 
region was a project for the construction of a Grand 
Canal of imposing width between the present Arlington 
Street and Massachusetts Avenue, where Venetian 
gondolas and other pleasure craft might freely navigate. 
In December, 1856, after many years of desultory legal 
wrangling, the city authorities signed the so-called Tri- 
partite Agreement with the Commonwealth and the 
Boston Water Power Company. The ultimate disposi- 
tion of this tract was then determined by means of a 
referendum, whereby the citizens decided the question. 
The votes cast were in the proportion of about sixty to 
one in favor of the project which soon after materialized ; 
and the work of filling in the Back Bay was begun.! 

At that time the Public Garden was a dumping 
ground for rubbish and refuse material. Discarded hoop 
skirts were much in evidence among the heterogeneous 
débris used for filling in. On the western side a high mud 
wall intervened between that desolate tract and the 
waters of the Back Bay. Here was the resort of carpet- 
beaters, scavengers and garbage collectors. And here 
too circus tents were pitched in the late spring time; 
and the shrill notes of a steam calliope warned the public 
of the show’s arrival. 

The name ‘Back Bay,” it appears, was applied to 
this region in order to distinguish it from the “South 
Bay,” as well as from Boston Harbor, which was also 
known as the ‘‘Front Bay.” As the filled area increased 
in size, the building of residences likewise progressed 


1 Topography and Landmarks of the Last Hundred Years. Edward 
Stanwood. Memorial History of Boston, vol. iv, p. 37. 
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rapidly, and the Back Bay was in due time transformed, 
becoming a popular place of abode for the élite. 

In some reminiscences of his younger days an old 
Bostonian wrote that while crossing the Back Bay flats 
in a train of the Boston and Worcester Rail-road Com- 
pany in the year 1843, an insane man, who was travel- 
ling in the same car, became somewhat loquacious, and 
attracted the attention of his fellow-passengers by the 
shrewdness and aptitude of his remarks. And when 
someone asked him what use was likely to be made of 
the wide expanse of flats over which they were passing, 
he replied, ‘‘they will be covered with houses,’’ a pre- 
diction which was literally fulfilled half a century later, 
but which was regarded at the time as the fantastic idea 
of a disordered mind.... At about this same: period, 
wrote another Old Boston Boy, there was a long ditch 
running parallel with Charles Street, not far west of the 
present iron fence. And many a time he had caught 
minnows that had been left by the ebbing tide in this 
ditch, and which served as bait in fishing for smelts. . .. 

Before the work of reclaiming the Back Bay marshes 
had begun, a number of public-spirited citizens made 
great efforts to prevent the transformation of this dis- 
trict into aland area, whereon residences should be built. 
They favored a project which included the formation 
of a large salt water pond, to be called ‘Silver Lake,” 
whose presence, in their judgment, would have proven 
beneficial to the public health. 

Westward of the Back Bay was the Brookline marsh, 
which was a favorite resort of upland game-birds, such 
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as black-breasted plover, dough-birds and grass snipe. 
Fox Hill was the name of an isolated mound or islet, 
which stood in the marsh, near the site of the Public 
Garden pond. During the Siege of Boston the British 
constructed thereon one of their field-works. 

Just before the Civil War Bostonians were wondering 
when the Public Garden would justify its name. At that 
time, according to a shrewd comment, it was more pub- 
lic than garden; and its condition evoked the following 
sarcastic notice in the Transcript, March 28, 1860, 
“‘Perhaps some of the members of the City Government 
may be aware that there is between Charles and Arling- 
ton Streets, a large tract of land, with a beautiful ditch 
dividing it into two unequal parts; and with various 
mounds of dirt, differing in size and height, and varie- 
gating the monotony of its surface, so as to produce quite 
a picturesque effect, especially to the eyes of strangers, 
when the spot is pointed out to them as the great Public 
Garden of Boston.”” However, the work of reclamation, 
once begun, went on apace, and for a time the Garden 
“wore its turf and boscage uneasily,” like a man as yet 
unaccustomed to a new suit of clothes. But now, for 
more than a generation, this charming park has been a 
thing of beauty, and a chief attraction for visitors. 

In the 1850’s there were many ardent young sports- 
men who frequented the Back Bay fens. Among them 
were Aleck Towne, foreman of Cataract Engine Number 
Four, and Charles W. Lovett Junior, both of whom 
are doubtless well remembered by former West End 
boys. They kept their floats on the river side of the 
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Mill Dam, while some others of the gunning frater- 
nity selected the marsh side. The best shooting ground 
was between the tracks of the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad Company and the Mill Dam. Almost every 
kind of duck and marsh bird resorted to this feeding 
tract, and in the winter time it was a great place for 
spearing eels through the ice. The gunners were accus- 
tomed to start out at two or three o’clock in the morning. 
“The float was sculled with a bent oar, as you lay on 
your back, with your head on a cushion. The hole for 
the oar was on the left-hand side, and you sculled over 
your shoulder. On the right were cleats for your double- 
barreled gun. Grass was stuck around the bow, to allow 
of a nearer approach to the birds. We shot all kinds of 
ducks in the marsh, white-winged coots, pin-tails, black 
ducks, dun-birds, old squaws, whistlers, etc. This tract 
was considered to be one of the best grounds for marsh 
birds in the country.” Shooting in and about the 
Charles River Basin has been prohibited for many years. 
Some eager gunners, however, occasionally defied the 
law. A well-known sportsman, who was riding along the 
Mill Dam in his sleigh one cold winter day, observed 
three whistlers on the expanse of ice and open water. 
“T got out of the sleigh,” he wrote, “‘and pulled out my 
gun, looking around to see that no police were near; and 
then fired over the fence, killing the three whistlers. I 
then took my gun apart, and put it in the sleigh. After 
waiting a moment, to see that no one was coming, I 
climbed down, and got my ducks. Then I jumped into 
the sleigh, and rode along the Mill Dam to Saint Mary’s 
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Street, where I shot three more whistlers in another 
piece of open water. The ducks tasted good, when they 
were broiled.” 

Just over a low ridge of ground, which is now Arling- 
ton Street, was the ‘‘Back Bay,” a sheet of water that 
extended from the Mill Dam to Boston Neck. ‘And 
many a time,” wrote James D’Wolf Lovett, “have we 
boys struck straight across upon the ice from the corner 
of Arlington and Beacon Streets to where Chickering’s 
piano factory now stands. Farther up the bay, however, 
the skating was most dangerous, the tide water, rushing 
in and out through the two gates in the Mill Dam, which 
separated this water from Charles River, wearing away 
the ice in its course, and rendering it too thin to bear a 
person’s weight.” 

About 1860, according to the same authority, who 
was a playmate of the present writer, the boys ‘‘used 
to get some fun out of the Public Garden; but for the 
greater part of the year it seemed a desolate, dreary kind 
of place, the ‘garden’ part of it consisting of a single 
greenhouse, on the Beacon Street path, near Charles 
Street. Here an effort was once made by the city to 
provide a few amusements for the public, and several 
swings were set up, as well as two ‘fandangoes,’ as they 
were called; long, wooden, open-framework structures, 
which revolved perpendicularly, with a swinging seat at 
each end, holding perhaps four or five persons. ... The 
pond in the garden was then not more than half the size 
of the present one, and was innocent of any curbing; with 
an island in its centre, upon which grew a large weeping 
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willow tree. This pond was a popular rendezvous for 
skaters, and a dangerous rival to the Frog Pond; but the 
twigs from the willow tree had a way of getting frozen 
into the ice, thereby causing many a ‘cropper’ to the 
unwary.” 

The buildings of the Back Bay, as is well known, rest 
upon piles; and of these it is said that 2500 were required 
to support the foundations of Trinity Church. In an 
article published about thirty years ago, a correspond- 
ent who wrote under the name of “‘ Brigham,” gave some 
interesting information on this subject. Continuous 
moisture, it appears, acts as a preservative of the 
roughly trimmed tree trunks known as piles. For many 
years the familiar sound of the heavy iron blocks falling 
between the guide-ways on the inner surfaces of the pile- 
drivers’ upright framework upon the heads of the piles, 
alternated with the harsh puffing of the steam-engines 
which furnished the power to lift the blocks. The piles 
were cut off at half tide, when their tops were about five 
feet above low water, and at an equal distance below 
high water. It is to be remembered, wrote our corre- 
spondent, that water can always be found at a depth of 
ten feet below the surface of the Back Bay streets. 
Other portions of land reclaimed from the sea, and 
within the city limits, rest upon a foundation of very 
hard, blue clay, where pile-driving is not required for the 
support of building foundations. 


TRAFFIC REGULATIONS 


Ir may be of interest to note some of the early rules 
affecting traffic, and the highways of Boston. An ordi- 
nance of March, 1655, provided that ‘whereas greatt 
inconveniences may accrew to the towne and inhabi- 
tants thereof, especially children, by irregularly riding 
through the streetes, and galloping; itt is therefore or- 
dered that if any person shall be seene to gallop through 
any streete of the town after this day, except upon dayes 
of military exercise; every such person shall pay two 
shillings, sixpence. ... And itt shall bee lawful for any 
person to make stop of such horse or rider till the sayd 
fine be paid as aforesaid.” 

Again, in June, 1658, ‘‘Whereas many children and 
others are exposed to many dangers by Carts; either by 
their being left carelessly in the streetes without their 
drivers; or else by the carters riding through the towne 
in their carts. Itt is therefore ordered that henceforth 
all horse-carts shall be led by the carters with a rayne; 
and shall not be left loose in any street, but shall be tyed 
to some place where they may not break loose. And itt 
is further ordered that no other carters shall bee per- 
mitted to ride in their carts, when they drive through 
the towne; nor leave their oxen standing loose in any 
streete. And in case any shall be seene to act contrary 
to this order, they shall pay two shillings for every such 
offence.”” Another town ordinance of this period read as 
follows: ‘‘Forasmuch as sundry complaints are made 
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that several persons have received hurt by boyes and 
young men playing at foot-ball in the streets; these are 
therefore to injoyne that none be found at that game in 
any of the streets, lanes or Inclosures of this Town, 
under the penalty of twenty shillings for every such 
offence.” 

March 11, 1671-2. ‘‘This Town having had lately 
many and grievous complaints of great sufferings (and 
greater hazard) to several persons elder and younger, 
by swine ...and also considering the many inconven- 
iences by the abounding of these creatures in a town so 
populous as this is, in respect of sicknesses and the like 
... do therefore order that all persons whatsoever that 
shall keep any swine within this Neck of Boston, shall 
henceforth keep them up in their own land; and all 
swine which shall after the date hereof be found out of 
their owners’ land, shall be forfeited and seized. Ex- 
cepting always that in case any person or persons be 
driving their swine through the streets or highways, or 
shall be in pursuit of swine escaped. (Provided the pur- 
suer be in sight when the swine shall be seized by the 
persons appointed to execute this order.) ” 

Similar ordinances regarding swine appear to have 
been in force for about one hundred years thereafter. 
Hog-reeves are still elected in some New England towns, 
usually in jest. 

In May, 1701, the town authorities decreed that 
“henceforth no cart, dray, trucks or sled, drawn by 
either horse or horses, or horse and oxen, shall be suffered 
to pass through any of the streets or lanes of this town, 
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but with a sufficient driver; who shall during such 
passage keep with his said cart, dray, trucks or sled, and 
carefully observe and attend such methods as may best 
serve to keep said horse or horses, or oxen under com- 
mand. And whatsoever carter or others, undertaking to 
drive any cart, etc., shall during such passing through 
the streets or lanes, as aforesaid, either ride in the said 
vehicle, or otherwise neglect to observe and attend the 
rules prescribed in this order, such carter or driver shall 
forfeit and pay the sum of two shillings for every such 
offence.” 

In the spring of 1704 it was voted that the Selectmen 
should lay out one hundred pounds in paving such por- 
tions of the streets as in their judgment required atten- 
tion, ‘‘and therein to have particular regard to the 
Highway nigh old Mrs. Stoddard’s house.” 

In April, 1720, a municipal order was passed for the 
regulation of traffic in Boston streets, as follows: 
“Whereas this Town hath been at Great Charge in 
paveing the most of the Streets and Considerable Lanes 
therein; and that great damage is done to the Paveing 
by reason of the extraordinary weight born in Carts and 
Trucks, in some measure occasioned by the unsutable 
length of Trucks lately made; whereby also there is 
danger of great damage done to Passengers &c. in turn- 
ing of the said Trucks in narrow streets; for the pre- 
venting of which it is ordered that whosoever shall drive 
through any of the Streets or Lanes of this Town, any 
Trucks whose sides exceed the length of eighteen feet, 
shall forfeit and pay a fine of Twenty Shillings for every 
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such offence.” It was also ordered that the tires of the 
wheels of all Carts and Trucks shall be full four inches 
in breadth, “and the nailes of the Tires to be Flatt,’ j 
on pain of the forfeiture of the sum of Ten Shillings for 
every week during which this order shall be disregarded. 
These unwieldy conveyances soon after disappeared, 
and with them “that distinctive body of men known as 
the Boston Truckmen, who once formed a leading and 
attractive feature in our public processions, with their 
white frocks and black hats, mounted on their magnifi- 
cent truck-horses.” ! ™“s, 

At a town meeting held in Faneuil Hall, Novermber 
fifteenth, 1751, it was voted that, “‘inasmuch as there alte 
great numbers of Carts, Drays, and other Lumbersome 
Instruments for Conveying Loads; frequently gathering 
and long continuing in Dock Square, so called; many 
times for the greater part of the Day, to the great Annoy- 
ance not only of those whose dwellings border on said 
Square, but also to others of His Majesty’s good Sub- 
jects, who frequently pass and repass there with much 
Difficulty and Danger. ...Therefore the Selectmen are 
hereby desired to take the most Effectual Methods for 
clearing and preventing Obstructions and Nuisances, as 
aforesaid, in said Square; and that the Expence the 
Selectmen are at, be borne by the Town.” 

In March, 1761, the inhabitants of Boston sent a 
petition to His Excellency Francis Bernard Esq., 
Governor of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, repre- 
senting that ‘‘the standing of People with their Horses 
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and Carts round the Market Place in said Town is a 
grievous Incumbrance, .. . and is become a common and 
constant Nuisance; and the lives and limbs of the sub- 
jects are thereby often endangered; and frequent at- 
tempts have been made in the ordinary course of the 
common Law for preventing the said Nuisance, but 
without the desired effect. And the Petitioners appre- 
hend it will be impossible to find a suitable remedy for 
the abuses aforesaid, without the interposition of the 
Great and General Court. Wherefore the Petitioners 
humbly Pray that your Excellency and Honors would 
take this matter into consideration, and that a special 
Act may be passed for preventing the said Nuisance.”’ 

The Reverend Mather Byles, who was the minister 
of Hollis Street Church in Revolutionary times, was 
said to have entertained the town for half a century by 
his facetious sayings. The road opposite his house, 
which was on Tremont Street, in what was then the 
South End, had been for a long time in a rough and neg- 
lected state; and was at times almost impassable on 
account of the soft, deep mud. Doctor Byles had often 
complained to the town authorities regarding this state 
of things, but nothing had been done. One day he saw 
from a window of his house two of the Selectmen stand- 
ing in the street, trying to extricate their chaise from a 
miry slough. Approaching them, he said, with a polite 
bow, ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, I am glad to see that you are 
stirring in this matter, at last!” } 

A town order of May, 1799, specified that every 

1 Arthur W. H. Eaton, D.C.L. The Famous Mather Byles. 
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driver or owner of a cart or truck should place his horses 
and vehicle “‘length-ways close to the posts or abutting- 
stone of the footwalk of the street in which he shall 
stand, under the penalty of One Dollar for every neg- 
lect.” ... And if any Waggoner, Carter, Truckman or 
other Driver of any Carriage, Sled or Sleigh, for pleasure 
or burthen, shall stop or place his conveyance in such a 
manner as to prevent other carriages or foot passengers 
from passing along the said highway, and shall not, 
within five minutes after the request of any passenger, 
cause the same to be removed, every person so offending 
shall be fined one dollar. 

During the later years of town government hard 
road-beds were quite generally constructed, cobble- 
stones being often used for this purpose. It is doubtful 
if there were any stone or brick side-walks in the town 
before the year 1800. As late as 1820 there were none 
around the outside border of the Common. 

An ordinance of June, 1812, provided that no wagons, 
carts or sleds, with hogsheads, barrels, boats, hoop-poles, 
oars, timber, boards, spouts or gutters, wooden or tin 
ware, chairs or baskets, should be allowed to stand in 
Market or Dock Squares, State Street, or in any thor- 
oughfare contiguous thereto. A convenient stand was 
provided for all such vehicles on land belonging to the 
town, about the middle of Pond Street, between the 
Baptist meeting-houses. Pond Street or Pond Lane 
(now Bedford Street) was so called because the town 
watering-place was situated on its east side. All wagons 
and other conveyances carrying cider were required to 
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stand in line on the north side of Water Street, or on the 
east side of Adams Street, “and as many in Liberty 
Square as shall be found convenient for the free passage 
of Carriages through said Square.’’... 

An old inhabitant, who signed himself ‘“L,”’ writing in 
reminiscent vein, stated that as late as the thirties of the 
last century, many of Boston’s streets and alleys were 
rendered almost impassable in autumn by numerous ox 
teams; the oxen feeding from bundles of hay on the side- 
walks. Huge piles of wood there were; ‘‘and sawdust, 
chips and bark; wood-splitting, splinters flying and 
pandemonium generally.’’ Wood was carted even from 
Vermont and New Hampshire. This work gave employ- 
ment to ourearly Irish immigrants, and was done mostly 
by contractors, who hired the men for seventy-five cents 
a day. These contractors were usually unfamiliar with 
the eccentricities of accounts, and they employed clerks 
‘who were better posted in the deviltry of figures.’’ The 
latter were the pioneers of our waiters and hotel clerks, 
and were a wonderfully independent set of fellows. 
Business was so thriving that they could afford to be so, 
while it lasted. Their good will had to be purchased, and 
many an old coat or a treat had to be bestowed, to 
ensure the turn of the scale, whether your wood-pile or 
your neighbor’s would be put in first. This state of 
things gave rise to the old saw, “‘independent as a wood- 
sawyer’s clerk.” The teams which brought in wood 
from the country, as late as 1840, were drawn by two or 
three yoke of oxen; and there would be sometimes as 
many as a dozen teams in a line, usually driven by boys. 
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The latter were accompanied by two or three men, who 
came along to help in case of accident, and to attend to 
the sale of wood. The trips to Boston sometimes re- 
quired more than two days and nights, stopping only to 
rest and feed the cattle; while the boys enjoyed their 
cold bite of bread and cheese. On the return journeys 
the boys would huddle together in the bottom of the 
wagons and sleep, taking turns in guiding the oxen. 
What coal was used in Boston, according to our remin- 
iscent friend, came mostly by water from the Provinces. 
For some years after the city government was organ- 
ized, bakers were accustomed to drive about town in 
“two-wheeled, jaunty carriages on springs.’”’ These were 
painted yellow, and bore on each side-panel the names of 
their proprietors and the representation of a sheaf of 
wheat, as emblematic of their trade. The bread was dis- 
tributed from a basket placed on the foot-board in front 
of the driver. The milk carts of that period were unique 
in style, and ‘‘resembled a homely form of chaise, with a 
row of milk cans at the rear.”” The milk men also sold 
fruits and vegetables from their own gardens. Middle- 
men, it appears, were unknown in those days.... 
Along in the eighteen-thirties, and for many years 
thereafter, according to local historians, street transpor- 
tation in Boston was maintained by trucks, teams, 
wagons and hand-carts. Trucks were used chiefly on 
the water front for carrying cotton, sugar, flour, 
molasses and beef. Heavy articles such as iron and 
stone were conveyed in drays by horse power. Two- 
wheeled carts were employed for provisions, including 
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bread and milk. Furniture wagons were of a later date. 
At the period in question hand-carts drawn or propelled 
by men were in common use for short distance hauling. 
One man would own several of these; and it was a 
familiar sight to see a row of them lined up against the 
side-walk curb in readiness for patronage. They fur- 
nished the principal means of conveying merchandise 
from the jobbers or middle-men to the small dealers. 
The hand-carts were stoutly built, and often carried 
heavy loads. They were much used by hawkers of fish, 
and the streets resounded with cries of “fresh cod,” 
“hali-boat” and ‘‘mackereel.”” A writer who signed 
himself ‘‘Franklin” related that the boys used to take 
a mean advantage of the hand-cart men by whirling 
their vehicles around, when left unattended, and send- 
ing them rolling down an incline. Some of Boston’s 
prosperous merchants began their business careers as 
drivers of hand-carts. Honesty, fidelity and pluck were 
requisites for success in this vocation, rather than a 
liberal education and financial ability. In Civil War 
times an old lobster peddler was a familiar sight in the 
neighborhood of Boylston Street, where he trundled his 
hand-cart. He used to cry ‘‘Buy a lob!” at frequent 
intervals. Then after a pause, if there were no response, 
he would add, ‘‘ Please don’t all speak at once!” 

High winds, especially on street corners, sometimes 
annoy wayfarers. According to an old legend, the Devil 
and a Gale of Wind were once strolling along Winter 
Street. When they reached Tremont Street corner the 
Devil said to his companion, ‘‘ Wait here a minute; I’ve 
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got to go in there”; pointing to Park Street Church. 
The Devil went in and never came out; but the Gale of 
Wind is still waiting for him at the corner, where at 
times he becomes quite obstreperous! ! 

Long before traffic officers were stationed at busy 
street corners in Boston, visitors from abroad sometimes 
complained that pedestrians in that city were exposed to 
unnecessary risks, owing to the heedless driving of pub- 
lic vehicles. Not so, however, Alfred Bunn, an English- 
man, who thus wrote in 1853. ‘You may parade the 
streets of Boston without being run over by a flight of 
omnibus, hack or car at every step you take, and with- 
out the fear of a house falling on you, or of a sewer fall- 
ing in with you, as you musingly thread your way. 
Coachmen and carmen rein up as they approach a 
crossing, and let pedestrians pass over unscathed.” 

In connection with the subject of street traffic, we 
reproduce here the following version of an American 
“‘Safety First” bulletin, which had been translated into 
_ the language of Japan, and afterward rendered afresh 
into English by a Japanese. ‘‘ At the rise of the hand of 
the policeman, stop rapidly. Do not pass him by, or 
otherwise disrespect him. When a passenger of the foot 
hove in sight, tootle the horn trumpet to him, melodi- 
ously at first. If he still obstacle your passage, tootle 
him with vigor, and express by word of mouth the warn- 
ing “‘Hi! Hi!” Beware of the wandering horse, that he 
shall not take fright as you pass him. Do not explode 
the box at him. Go soothingly by, or stop by the road- 

1 Communicated by James M. Hubbard, Esq. 
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side until he pass away. Give big space to the festive 
dog that make sport in the roadway. Avoid entangle- 
ment of the dog with your wheel spokes. Go soothingly 
on the greased mud, for there lurks the skid demon. 
Press the brake of the foot as you roll around the 
corners, to save the collapse and tie-up.” !... 

A writer in the Commercial Bulletin, December 24, 
1892, tells of the old ox-teams and country wagons, 
laden with wood or produce, which used to start from 
the farms within a dozen or more miles away at two or 
three o’clock in the morning. The customers who came 
to the market would find a long string of wagons, and 
the oxen standing and breakfasting on a heap of corn- 
stalks, or lying upon the straw-covered pavement. The 
teamsters’ morning meal usually consisted of hard- 
boiled eggs, cold sausages and doughnuts, brought in a 
strawberry box, and washed down with a little hard 
cider from a bottle... . 

In the old days, wrote a correspondent of the Minne- 
apolis Journal, in June, 1926, Boston draught animals 
were uniformly well treated, ‘‘and the human animal 
in that city was also superior!” 


1 As the World Wags. Philip Hale, editor. 


THE TOWN WATCH 


A light here, maids; hang out your light; 
And see your horns be clear and bright; ! 
That so your candle may shine, 
Continuing from six to nine; 

That honest men that walk along, 

May see to pass safe without wrong. 


List, good people all! Past ten o’clocke, the houre I call. 
Now say your prayers, and take your rest 

With conscience clear and sins confessed. 

I bid you all good-night! 

Good-night! ? 


In colonial times all citizens were required to render 
assistance to the constables, when so requested, in every 
possible way. And whoever should refuse such aid in an 
emergency was obliged: to pay ten shillings ‘‘for the use 
of the country.” In order that these officials should be 
properly distinguished, they were provided with staves 
as badges of office. And every constable, when on duty, 
was required to take along one of these staves, which 
were of a black color. They were about five feet long, 
and the ends were tipped with brass. ... 

On April twelfth, 1631, the Massachusetts Court 
(which consisted of the Governor, his Deputy, the Secre- 
tary, and a certain number of assistants, constituting 
the legislative, judicial and executive power, both of 


1 The sides of the earliest lanterns or lanthorns were composed of 
Sepa plates of horn. 
street cries of London watchmen. Oscar E. Norm 
The Romance of the Gas Industry. epiarns 
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Boston and the whole colony) ordered that ‘Watches 
be set at sunset. And if any person fired off a piece after 
the Watch was set, he shall be fined forty shillings, or be 
whipped.” This, we are informed, was the record of the 
organization of the first Watch, which was of a military 
nature, and continued to exist until the establishment of 
a Town Watch by the Selectmen of Boston.! 

At a town meeting of the inhabitants of Boston, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1635, it was agreed that there should be a 
Night Watch, whose members were to be on duty ‘‘from 
sun-set, an hour after the beating of the drumbe.”’ In 
1662 it was ordered that the constables should report 
at nine of the clock in the evening, and serve until five 
in the morning; and they were directed to discharge 
from watching any persons who were of notorious evil 
life and manners; and likewise ‘‘such as would watch 
two nights together, not having sufficient sleep be- 
tween.” If any lights were observed in dwellings after 
ten o’clock at night, the constables were directed to 
make discreet inquiry whether warrantable cause existed 
therefor. If they should hear a noise or become aware of 
‘disorderly carriage” in any house, they were enjoined 
wisely to demand a reason therefor. And if it appeared 
to be a real disorder, and that men were dancing, drink- 
ing, and singing vainly, the watchmen were directed to 
admonish the revellers to cease from disturbing the 
public peace.’ 

Under date of April 28, 1662, the Boston Records con- 
tain the following notice. ‘‘Forasmuch as the watch 


1 Our Boston. August, 1926. 
2 Boston Town Records. 
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is to see to the regulation of other men’s actions and 
manners, therefore they should be exemplary them- 
selves; neither using any corrupt language, nor unman- 
nerly or unbeseeming terms unto any; but that they 
behave themselves so that any person of quality or 
strangers that are abroad late, may acknowledge that 
our watch neglects not due examination, nor offers any 
just cause of provocation.’ In October of the same year 
the Selectmen gave orders to the bell-men to walk 
through and about the town from midnight until five 
o’clock in the morning. And if they saw any extraordi- 
nary light or fire in any house, they were to visit the 
premises, and in case of danger, they were to give public 
notice thereof. 

At a meeting of the Selectmen of Boston, October 
second, 1677, it was ordered by warrant to the constables 
that eight men should watch every night; whereof two 
should walk to and fro at the North End of the town, to 
John Cony’s Lane, and two thence to the Prison Lane, 
and down the Broad Street and about the Dock. Also 
that two others should patrol from the Town House to 
Deacon Eliott’s house, and two more thence to the Gate 
upon the Neck. The last named were instructed to cause 
the Gate to be closed at night, and opened at five o’clock 
in the morning. The watchmen were especially charged 
“to be carefull about fire.”’ 

In August, 1679, the maintenance of order devolved 
upon a military watch, composed of members of eight 
foot companies; and the officers in each ward were in- 


1 Boston Town Records. 
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structed so to distribute their force that a proportion- 
able number of careful men should be on guard every 
night. They were cautioned to be prompt in giving the 
alarm in case of fire, and were ordered to arrest any 
disorderly Indians, whom they might encounter. Be- 
sides the regular watch, two bell-men were on duty, as an 
additional night patrol. A part of the bell-men’s rou- 
tine was to call out the hours of the night, the state of 
the weather, and perhaps other interesting information. 
In the Diary of Samuel Pepys (1633-1703) is this item, 
referring to London, England. ‘“‘I staid up till the bell- 
man came by with his bell, just under my window, as I 
was writing this very line, and cried ’Past one of the 
Clock, and a cold, frosty, windy morning!” In 1701 
there were ten watchmen in Boston, who took turns in 
going their rounds throughout the night. And when not 
performing this duty they remained subject to call in 
one of the watch-houses. Each man carried a watch- 
bill, which was similar to those formerly borne by Lon- 
don watchmen, ‘‘an obsolete military weapon, consisting 
of abroad hook-shaped blade, having a short pike at 
the back, and another at the summit.”’ At this period 
Boston night-watchmen were charged to walk in silence, 
forbearing to use any bell, or to smoke tobacco while 
on their rounds. In April, 1723, the Selectmen recom- 
mended that five watch-houses be maintained in differ- 
ent parts of the town, and that five good, able-bodied 
men, of sober conversation, be assigned to each of 
those houses. One of their principal duties being “to 
discover and prevent Fires, Breaking into houses, 
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Thefts or any Disturbance that may arise.” In April, 
1736, a committee appointed to devise means for the 
better protection of the community recommended that 
one of the most discreet of the night-guards be ap- 
pointed to take charge of the watch; and that as a 
badge of his office he should carry a quarter pike; and 
that each of the others should carry a staff with a bill, 
as then required by law. In January, 1778, according to 
the Town Records, the watch consisted of forty-eight 
good and suitable men, whose function it was to patrol 
the streets and lanes ‘‘from Sun-setting to 10 O’clock at 
Night, at which time the Watch is to be Set”; and 
thereafter ‘“‘every Hour, giving the Time of Night and 
Circumstances.” ‘The night-watch,”’ wrote S. A. Drake, 
‘‘was an institution. With their great-coats, dark lan- 
terns and iron-shod staffs, they went their rounds to 
warn all wayfarers to their beds, admonish the loiterers, 
who might chance to be abroad, or arrest evil-doers.’’. . . 
The watchman had an ancient custom of crying ‘‘ All’s 
well!” and the hour of the night, at the same time strik- 
ing his bill upon the pavement. 

As early as 1784 a large number of citizens petitioned 
that the sense of the town might be ascertained upon 
the expediency of an application to the General Court 
for an Act to form the town of Boston into an incorpo- 
rated city,...and to report a plan for a different 
police. In 1812 a new town watch was formed, con- 
sisting of one hundred ‘‘discreet, able-bodied citizens.” 
They were charged to observe the greatest decorum and 

1 Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex, p. 10. 
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civility in the performance of their duties, and to avoid 
loud talking on the street. At this time the Selectmen 
requested all well-disposed citizens, in case of any riot or 
alarm in the night time, to immediately place lights in 
all their windows fronting on the street; and to keep 
their lights so placed until tranquillity was restored... . 
In November, 1816, a number of townsmen formed an 
organization called the Volunteer Patrol Watch, to as- 
sist the regular police force. Three years later regula- 
tions issued by the Selectmen for the government of the 
town watch specified that the constable of the watch 
should regard it as an indispensable part of his duty to 
be awake at the time of changing the guard... . Many 
doubtless remember the familiar sound of the watch- 
man’s rattle, now seldom, if ever, heard. ... The first 
mention of a police force occurs in the Town Records 
of the month of May, 1764. In 1792 it was voted that 
officers of the police should maintain an office in or near 
the Market-Place, where they should be in daily attend- 
ance, “‘in order that the inhabitants may with greater 
facility give notice to them of any breaches of the By- 
Laws.” In 1819 the Selectmen requested the police 
officers to visit the town watch at least once in every 
fortnight; and in 1852, the last year of the police under 
a City Marshall, Boston had twenty-four constables 
and two hundred and sixty-one patrolmen. 

Sentry boxes, affording shelter for the watchmen in 
stormy weather, were placed in different parts of the 
town. Beacon Hill was the site of one of them.... 

As described by a former member of the force, “the 
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first badge worn by Boston patrolmen was a large, brass 
affair, representing a sunburst, with six or eight great 
horn-like projections around the edges, which in a crowd 
were forever catching in women’s shawls or men’s coat- 
sleeves, and getting us terribly tangled up. Next came a 
small, six-sided, silver badge. This also had a sunburst 
in the centre, but the rays didn’t stick out all over, like a 
porcupine.” 

In the old watch days the men carried no firearms, 
but depended on their trusty pikes and rattles. These 
watchmen were said to present a quaint appearance, 
and were regarded as legitimate subjects for practical 
jokes on the part of mischievous boys. In winter they 
wore heavy overcoats, surmounted by thick cloaks, 
which greatly impeded their movements. Their rattles 
were cumbrous affairs, and when held in the right hand, 
and whirled around, they produced a shrill, cracking 
sound, which echoed afar in the silent hours of the night. 
Whenever a watchman, or any citizen, sprung his rattle, 
it was recognized as an emergency signal that prompt 
help was needed. According to an old saying, the sound 
of the rattle ‘‘ put life in the heart, as well as in the heels 
of the watchman.” During the writer’s boyhood one of 
these rattles was kept in his father’s house in Boston, 
ready for use in an emergency. Now-a-days the police 
whistle has taken the place of the old watchman’s rattle. 

Soon after the Revolution burglaries were so frequent 
in Boston that the force of watchmen proved inadequate 
for the protection of the community. Among the articles 
of the warrant for a town meeting, April 24, 1793, there 
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was one to consider what measures should be taken for 
the more effectual security of the town by night. The 
personnel of the watch came in for criticism. ‘The 
captains,’ wrote one indignant and sarcastic citizen, 
“are generally men in the prime of life, aged from ninety 
to one hundred years. The crew average about eighty; 
so that we have the advantage of their age and expe- 
rience; at least the robbers do.”’ Bell-men appear to have 
been watchmen provided with bells; and the sound of a 
dinner-bell at midnight was not edifying to would-be 
slumberers. The latter naturally remonstrated, when, 
as was not uncommon, one of the night patrol stopped 
under his chamber window, and shouted that, in his 
opinion, it was likely to snow before morning... . In 
1854 the old time watch was succeeded by the modern 
Police Department; and four years later the members 
of the force appeared in a regulation uniform for the 
first time. This included a double-breasted, dark blue 
frock coat, tall hat, and in summer a silk vest. A cane 
was carried, instead of a billy. It has been stated that 
the name police originated in Boston; and its first ap- 
pearance in the Town Records was in May, 1784. In 
the Introduction to Jeremy Bentham’s Principles of 
Morals and Legislation, published in 1789, the following 
passage occurs: “Time out of mind the Military De- 
partment has had a name; so has that of Justice; the 
power which occupies itself in preventing mischief, not 
till lately, and that a loose one, the Police.”’ 

In August, 1812, the townspeople adopted resolutions 
expressing sympathy with the citizens of Baltimore, 
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who shortly before had suffered from mob violence, 
attributable to the then existing ‘‘wanton, impolitic 
and unjust War.” A new force of one hundred discreet 
and able-bodied men was formed to serve as patrol 
watchmen. It was a part of their duty, in case of sudden 
emergency, to cause the church bells to be tolled. And in 
such event it was ordered that all children, apprentices, 
servants and other persons ‘“‘not holden or associated to 
perform military duty, and who did not mean to be 
considered as part of a riotous assembly, be required 
instantly to retire to and remain at their respective 
places of abode.” 

In May, 1821, the Selectmen instructed the captain 
of the watch to walk the rounds occasionally, and to see 
that the men were attentive and faithful to their trusts. 
He was also ordered to regulate the tone and manner of 
crying the time of night by the watchmen, and to take 
care that it be cried in such a manner as not to disturb 
the inhabitants of the town by loud vociferations. And 
he was moreover especially charged ‘‘to prevent the 
cause of frequent complaints that are now made on this 
account, by directing them to sing on the proper key 
what is necessary for them to state.”’ Night watchmen 
were also required to challenge everyone whom they 
should meet on the streets, by calling out ‘‘who’s 
there?” The frequent alarms of fire caused great excite- 
ment. Bells clanged loudly, while every man and boy 
within hearing exerted his lung capacity to the limit by 
erying “‘fire!”’; and if the alarm was at night, every 
watchman on duty sprung his rattle and pounded the 
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side-walk with his staff, thus adding to the wild uproar 
and confusion. He was obliged to patrol the streets 
until it was ‘‘distinctly daylight.” 

For a comparatively brief period, following the change 
to a city government, there appears to have been a lack 
of adequate police protection in Boston. During the 
latter part of the mayoralty of the Hon. Josiah Quincy 
Senior, improvement was very marked; and the most 
timid wayfarer could walk the streets by day or night 
with impunity. To quote Mayor Quincy’s own words: 
“This state of things was effected without the addition of 
one man to the ancient arm of the police. The venerable 
old charter number of twenty-four constables still con- 
tinues to be the entire array of the force. And eighty 
watchmen, of whom never more than eighteen at a time 
constitute the whole nocturnal host of police militant, 
maintain the peace, and vindicate the wrongs of up- 
wards of sixty thousand citizens.” 

An Old Boston Boy, writing in 1888, remarked that 
“‘the vast accession of members of the police force since 
1853 seems almost incredible, and somewhat strengthens 
the impression of many people that our city is still far 
removed from an evangelical condition. In the good old 
days of half a century ago, when less than two score 
men, without clubs or revolvers, preserved peace and 
order; and the confiding citizen could venture in the 
streets at late hours, and even cross the beloved Com- 
mon in any direction without fear of annoyance or vio- 
lence; when he could in pious confidence repose in his 
own house without ever dreaming of burglars, he little 
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thought that he should live to see the good old city re- 
quire such a standing army for its protection as that in 
1888.” 

On May 26, 1854, the Hon. Jerome Van Crowninshield 
Smith, Mayor of Boston, with the consent of the Alder- 
men, discharged every member of both the watch and 
police; and instituted from their personnel a new Police 
Department consisting of two hundred and fifty men. 
Thus the old organization of watchmen, which was 
established in 1635, ceased to exist.! 

On the very evening of this important change, the 
entire new force was summoned by an emergency call to 
suppress a riot in Court Square, caused by the arrest of 
a fugitive slave, Anthony Burns, by Federal officers. In 
this riot one constable was killed, and several persons 
were seriously wounded by a mob of excited men. In 
spite of the change of name, the duties of the new night 
police were practically the same as those which had been 
assumed by the members of the old-time watch. ... 

We quote from a recent article by an authority on 
this subject.? ‘“‘In 1878 an Act was passed, establishing 
a Board of Police Commissioners, three in number, to 
be appointed by the Mayor of Boston, subject to the 
approval of the City Council. The administration of 
the Police Department was vested in that Board, and 
the Department was reorganized. In 1885, by another 
legislative Act, the Board of Police for the City of Bos- 
ton was created, consisting of three Commissioners 


1 Edward H. Savage. History of the Boston Watch. 
2 Herbert A. Wilson, Police Commissioner of Boston. 
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appointed by the Governor. Again, in 1906, a single- 
headed Commission was established; and all the powers 
and duties conferred by law upon the Board of Police 
were imposed upon the said Police Commissioner. .. . 
There exists also a Bureau of Criminal Investigation, 
with 28 inspectors, 30 police captains, 30 lieutenants, 
165 sergeants, and 1,769 patrolmen.”... 

...In his three-fold capacity as a guardian of the 
public safety, human semaphore and as a bureau of in- 
formation, the modern traffic officer must necessarily 
possess the attributes of a superior being. In order 
satisfactorily to perform his strenuous duties, he re- 
quires a vast amount of patience, endurance and tact. 
All these qualities he may exercise, and yet find his job 
a thankless one. For if he gives an automobilist the 
right of way, pedestrians may grumble! And vice versa. 
Yet visitors from abroad are impressed by his forbear- 
ance and good nature. 

Tourists in recent years have not unfrequently com- 
mented upon the urbanity of Boston policemen. One of 
the latter, whose station was on Commonwealth Avenue, 
was said to have been accustomed to accost strangers 
promenading on that thoroughfare, and to request them 
to pause and admire a beautiful sunset. 


OMNIBUS LINES 


A PRIMITIVE form of the modern omnibus appeared in 
the streets of Paris early in the year 1662. This convey- 
ance was patronized exclusively by people of quality; 
and lackeys, pages and livery-servants were not allowed 
toride in it. In the time of Charles X, who reigned 
from 1824 to 1830, the omnibus system was in reality 
established. No exclusion of any class or condition of 
person who tendered the proper fare was permitted, 
and the fact that the vehicle was at everyone’s service 
gave rise to the present name of omnibus.! Regular 
omnibus traffic was established in London by an enter- 
prising citizen named George Shilliber in 1829. The 
vehicles were of a heavy, lumbering type, and were 
drawn by three horses, yoked abreast.? It appears that 
these pioneer buses were equipped with books for the 
use of passengers, to relieve the tedium of long routes 
and somewhat slow progress. Shilliber’s first omnibus 
was described as a long, much be-windowed, four- 
wheeled carriage, with a door at the back. A top-hatted 
coachman sat on a high seat in front. 

About the year 1826 certain strange-looking creations 
on wheels made their appearance in Boston’s streets as 
candidates for public patronage in competition with the 
stage-wagons. It was shortly before this date that 
omnibuses were first in vogue in New York. These 
pioneers of a new type of vehicle were regarded with 
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amazement by the people. They were described as long, 
ark-like conveyances, drawn by four horses and accom- 
modating about forty passengers. They made trips 
every hour to suburban points, and hence were called 
“hourlies.” The conductor stood on the rear step, and 
gave the driver signals for starting and stopping by 
ringing a dinner-bell. The omnibus which followed the 
Cambridge route, says our informant, started from the 
neighborhood of Brattle Street, probably from the City 
Hotel, which was the headquarters of a down east stage 
company. A stop was made at Park Street corner to 
take Harvard students aboard. When the bus was full 
inside, the students would scramble onto the roof, or 
hang upon the sides, wherever they could secure a pre- 
carious foothold. Many of them, however, at that time 
were accustomed to make the trip afoot over the old 
West Boston bridge. Before the appearance of omni- 
buses the stage-wagons on the routes to neighboring 
towns made but two trips daily, leaving the Old State 
House at noon and at six o’clock p.m. The public con- 
veyance which plied between Boston and Roxbury was 
an old-fashioned, lumbering coach, with a trunk-rack 
behind, and extra seats on top. The route over the Neck 
was bleak and disagreeable in winter. In March, 1826, 
Mr. Brooks Bowman advertised the opening of a new 
line of stages, making six trips daily between the Old 
South Church and the ‘‘Town House on Roxbury Hill.” 
The stage drivers of those days were of a superior type, 
and were said to be ‘‘fully the equals of those who rode 
behind them.” 
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The following communication appeared in the Boston 
News-Letter February 25, 1826: “A correspondent of 
the Palladium informs the public that some spirited and 
enterprising gentlemen in Roxbury have agreed to es- 
tablish a stage-coach between that town and our city, 
which is to leave each place every other hour in the day. 
Such a conveyance has long been wanted. Many of our 
citizens who have not sufficient means to purchase or 
hire a large, airy house in the city will be glad to find 
the access to Roxbury, where rents are comparatively 
low, and fresh air and water so abundant, so cheap and 
easy. It is understood that the fare is to be only nine- 
pence each way; and a man of business may locate him- 
self in Roxbury without inconvenience to his affairs for 
the moderate sum of $78 per annum, and ride in and out 
under the present arrangement, instead of being sub- 
jected to the inconvenience and greater expense of keep- 
ing a horse and chaise, and the still more inconvenient, 
though less expensive manner, of going afoot. Many of 
the citizens of Roxbury are extensively concerned in 
navigation, and other business which requires daily at- 
tention in the city; and an hourly coach must greatly 
promote her prosperity by inducing others to locate in a 
place so healthy and pleasant; besides adding to the 
facilities of those already engaged in business there.’’ 

In the Boston Gazette of April third, 1826, it was an- 
nounced that the new line of Roxbury coaches was doing 
an excellent business, and that during the preceding 
week about eleven hundred passengers passed to and 
fro by this conveyance. The pioneer coach of the line 
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was named the ‘‘Governor Brooks.” Next came the 
“‘Ladies’ Saloon.”” Both of these were drawn by four 
horses. Afterward, smaller two-horse vehicles were in- 
troduced, and these continued to run until 1856, when 
the Metropolitan Street Railway began to operate....A 
correspondent who wrote over the signature “‘Shadows” 
observed in some reminiscences of his younger days 
that if anyone wished to ride to town from Roxbury, he 
could get aboard one of the Providence or Dedham 
stages, both of which passed through the village every 
day; or he could obtain a ride in a milk wagon or 
butcher’s cart. The Roxbury stage was of the Concord 
pattern, with entrances at the sides. The driver blew a 
bugle when it started, and the fare was ninepence, or 
twelve and a half cents. The next innovation was the 
addition of a dickey or extra rear seat, which accommo- 
dated two or three passengers. Not long afterward these 
stages were replaced by omnibuses, with seats along the 
sides. The starting and stopping signals, given by a boy 
with a bell, were abandoned, and occupants wishing to 
alight pulled a strap which connected with the driver’s 
foot. 

In January, 1836, the London Times published a 
Guide to Behaviour in Omnibuses. Among the rules of 
conduct therein prescribed were the following: “‘ Keep 
your feet off the seats. Do not get into a snug corner 
yourself, and then open the windows to admit a north- 
wester upon the neck of your neighbor. Sit with your 
limbs straight, and do not let your legs describe an angle 
of forty-five degrees, thereby occupying the room of two 
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persons. If you bring a dog, let him be small, and con- 
fined by a string. Reserve bickerings and disputes for 
the open field. The sound of your own voice may be 
music to your own ears; not so, perhaps, to those of 
your companions.” 

Until within recent years, so-called pirate omnibuses 
plied along London streets in competition with those of 
the regular lines. An ingenious method of encouraging 
patronage was adopted by the proprietors of these con- 
veyances. Handsomely attired ‘‘decoy women” occu- 
pied seats on top of the omnibus at its starting point, 
with the idea of giving an air of respectability to the 
vehicle. If the omnibus filled up rapidly, they pretended 
to remember that they had left something at home, and 
must of course go back for it. But if the bus did not fill, 
they went for the ride.! 

It appears that the service maintained by the omni- 
buses was not always satisfactory to their patrons. Ina 
somewhat humorous volume entitled Dashes of City Life 
(Boston, 1853) the author described the omnibus of that 
day as “‘perhaps the prettiest arrangement ever made 
for the torment of man and beast.” However, after the 
introduction of York-fashioned coaches, there was a de- 
cided improvement. ‘‘The long, narrow coffin,” he 
continued, ‘‘once so much in vogue, is still preserved 
with the utmost stupidity on the line between Boston 
and Cambridge. The Washington Street omnibus is a 
great convenience to up-town people, and occasionally 
affords some fun to a casual rider. It is the prettiest 
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place in the world to study character. The omnibus 
lines now established are perfect imitations of overgrown 
corporations, in the way of insolence and arrogance. 
Give a driver a quarter, and he will calmly give you 
back eighteen cents, and no more; thus taking a clean 
cent out of your credulity! The omnibus men don’t care. 
They know that it is either ride with us or walk. The 
extra money, gouged in this manner, goes into Jehu’s 
pocket. The fares are too high, and the ticket system is 
a positive swindle and nuisance!”’ 

While the street transportation facilities of Boston 
may not have been of ideal excellence, they probably 
compared favorably with those of Baltimore in 1845. 
James Russell Lowell, who was a visitor there at that 
time, thus wrote: ‘‘We sat waiting in a curious affair 
called an omnibus, and regarded as such with intense 
pride by the driver. It was dragged by two creatures 
who might have been put into any menagerie, and safely 
exhibited as sea-horses, for all the resemblance they 
bore to the original land animal of the same name. We 
sat waiting for these creatures to recover sufficient 
strength for a start.’”’ Mr. Lowell was inclined to believe 
that the omnibus itself was ‘‘an instrument of torture 
devised by the Inquisition.” 

The drivers of the Cambridge buses, like their stage- 
coach brethren, were usually very willing to make dé- 
tours in order to oblige their passengers. A recent writer 
relates that during the forties he and his wife, together 
with three children, a trunk and a baby carriage, were 
conveyed, on a regular trip of one of these vehicles, to 
the old Worcester railroad station in Boston. 
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It is related of Doctor James Walker, who was the 
president of Harvard College from 1853 to 1860, that 
on one occasion after attending a meeting in Boston, he 
had just time to catch the last omnibus to Cambridge. 
While walking down Brattle Street in the former city 
with a friend, he stopped and remarked, ‘‘ Perhaps there 
may be some young men in the omnibus who would 
rather not see me at this time.’’ And thereupon he made 
the journey on foot. 

About the year 1852, we are informed, a keen rivalry 
developed among the several omnibus companies in 
Boston, and the public use of these carriages was much 
increased. The fares were very moderate, and one could 
ride from Dock Square to the South End for three and 
one half cents. 

Succeeding the omnibuses, the Metropolitan Horse 
Railroad Company began operations in 1856, and the 
Cambridge line was opened in the same year. The cars 
were small and poorly ventilated. A thick layer of straw 
on the floor was the sole provision against the winter 
cold. The last trip of a horse-car in Boston was on the 
Marlborough Street line, December 24, 1900. In Janu- 
ary, 1889, came the first electric line, followed in 1897 
by the opening of the Tremont Street Subway. 

At the time when the Middlesex Horse Railroad Com- 
pany began operations in 1857, considerable prejudice 
existed against the running of Sunday cars. A good 
deacon, who was returning from Boston to his home 
in Charlestown, one stormy Sunday, ‘pocketed his 
scruples, and entered it.” After a while he enquired of 
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the only other passenger, ‘“‘What’s this car doing over 
here on the Lord’s Day?” Being informed that it was 
the Company’s intention to run its cars as regularly on 
that day as during the rest of the week, he remarked, 
‘Well, I must confess, it’s mighty comfortable!” 1 

William Dean Howells once wrote that the daily 
journey in the horse-cars between Cambridge and Bos- 
ton made the resident beyond the Charles an object of 
profound pity to his Boston friend. ‘‘For,” wrote he, 
“in winter it could not appear otherwise than dreary 
to the fondest imagination. Nothing could look more 
arctic and forlorn than the river, double-shrouded in ice 
and snow.” ... Harvard students of fifty or more years 
ago can well remember the frigid interior of a Cambridge 
horse-car, and the meagre comfort afforded by the straw 
which was spread along its floor. But in summer the 
contrast was very great. For then, in Mr. Howell’s 
words, ‘‘all was laughing, and it was a joy to ride out 
over the long bridge at high tide; and looking southward 
to see the wide crinkle and glitter of that beautiful 
expanse of water, which laps on one hand the granite 
quays of the city, and on the other washes among the 
reeds and wild grasses of the salt meadows. When this 
exquisite spectacle is presented, the horse-car passenger, 
happy to cling with one foot to the rear platform, looks 
over the shoulder next him into fairyland.” 

In this era of rapid transportation facilities, it may be 
of some interest to note the opinion of an unprejudiced 
observer regarding probable future modes of transit. 

1 Arthur W. Brayley. Boston’s Street Railways. 
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We quote from Dexter Smith’s Cyclopedia of Boston 
and Vicinity, 1886. ‘‘Omnibuses were never popular 
passenger vehicles in Boston; and since 1856, when the 
horse-cars were first introduced, the demand for them 
has been steadily on the decline. There is no doubt, 
however, that before a great many years the horse-car 
tracks on Washington and Tremont Streets will be 
taken up, and omnibuses of the London and Paris pat- 
terns substituted. As the traffic continues to increase on 
the busy thoroughfares year by year, blockades of horse- 
cars will be more and more frequent. And as horse-cars 
cannot turn out for other carriages, omnibuses, which 
very seldom become blockaded, owing to the facility 
with which they can be made to take short turns, will 
naturally be put in the place of the cars. Boston will 
never know what perfect street transit is, until lines of 
omnibuses are placed in her principal streets. Horse- 
cars may be used, as in foreign cities, for suburban 
service.” 


HACKNEY CABS 


Tue first public carriage was set up in Boston in 1712 
by Jonathan Wardwell, who was the proprietor of the 
Orange Tree Tavern, at the head of Hanover Street. 
The number of these vehicles increased slowly, however, 
and as late as 1750 there were but few public cabs in the 
town.! Carriages for hire had been plying in London 
streets for more than half a century. In 1794 they 
numbered about seven hundred, many of them being 
old private coaches of the nobility and gentry, and it 
was not until later that smaller vehicles were built ex- 
pressly for use as hackneys....In a rare volume with 
the title An Excursion to the United States of North 
America in the Summer of 1794, Henry Wansey stated 
that there were at that time forty hackney coaches in 
Boston, and that the fare to any part of the town was a 
quarter of a dollar. He described the streets and foot- 
ways as being ‘‘pitched with pebbles,” and as having 
posts and a gutter to divide them, like those of the old- 
fashioned towns in England. ‘‘ Many of the buildings,” 
said he, “‘are weather-boarded at the sides; and all of 
them are roofed with shingles; awkward looking railed 
enclosures on the tops of the houses give them a very 
odd appearance.”’... That drivers of public carriages 
were subject to discipline is evident from the follow- 
ing advertisement, which appeared in the Columbian 
Centinel, May seventh, 1800. “The driver of Hackney 
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Carriage number 32, having made concessions to Thomas 
Perkins Esq. for his misconduct to him while in his car- 
riage; the Selectmen have agreed to renew his license for 
the ensuing year.’ And on March ninth, 1801, upon 
complaint of Thomas O. Selfridge Esq. of abusive con- 
duct from Timothy Coffran, the driver of Hackney Car- 
riage number 34, owned by Captain Patrick Connor, it 
was voted that Mr. Connor be required to dismiss the said 
Coffran from his service asa driver. (Town Records.) 
After this time the number of cabs appears to have in- 
creased somewhat rapidly, for in June, 1806, the Select- 
men having received many remonstrances on account 
of the numerous vehicles of this kind frequenting Kilby 
Street, Liberty Square and Adams Street, it was de- 
termined that thereafter not more than fifteen cabs 
should be allowed to stand at one time in those thor- 
oughfares. And by a vote of the Board of Aldermen, 
August first, 1822, no hackney-coaches were permitted 
to stand in any public street or square of the city. 

The so-called herdic cabs first appeared in Boston in 
July, 1881. They were named after their inventor, Peter 
Herdic, of Williamsport, Pa. These vehicles were low 
set, some having four wheels, and others but two. The 
entrance was at the rear, and the seats along the sides. 
They seem never to have attained great popularity, and 
disappeared after a few years. A few public hansom 
cabs, of the English type, were to be seen hereabout 
in recent times, with their folding doors and elevated 
dickeys. But they too have vanished, being unable to 
compete with the speedier taxi cabs. The hansom cab 
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was designed in 1834 by Joseph Aloysius Hansom, of 
York, England. A solitary specimen was once to be seen 
at its stand in front of King’s Chapel. Although capable 
of being driven at a good rate of speed, the lumbering 
movement of this vehicle has been likened to the pon- 
derous sprinting of a rhinoceros pursued by a hunter. 

In Paris the cabriolet de place has long been popular. 
In the eighteenth century its strong rival was the sedan 
chair, which is still a favorite mode of transport at 
certain European medical bath establishments. These 
chairs can be taken into the bedroom of the patient, 
who can thus be carried, without exposure to the outer 
air, directly to the mineral water bath, the poles of the 
chair being so arranged that the conveyance may be 
transported up and down stairs, while retaining its 
horizontal position. 

Edmund Yates, the English writer, in his Recollec- 
tions, says that the first London hansom cabs were 
called “‘patent safeties,’ and that their patronage by 
ladies was tabooed. To ride in them at that period 
afforded presumptive evidence of membership in the 
fast set. Before the advent of the hansom cab, the 
lumbering, musty, two-horse hackney-coach, ‘‘the dis- 
used chariot of former greatness,” plied the London 
streets. This was also the day of the two-wheeled 
cabriolet, a dangerous conveyance, with a hood for the 
passenger, and a tiny perch by his side for the driver. 


HOME AND STREET LIGHTS 


Ir has been said that the early New Englanders were 
forced to make the most of daylight, because the re- 
sources for lighting their homes were meagre. Moreover 
they depended solely upon the moon and stars for 
outdoor illumination at night. The Reverend Francis 
Higginson wrote in 1633 that the colonists had no tallow 
candles at that time, but made use of candlewood tapers, 
following a custom of the Indians. ‘‘These tapers were 
nothing else but the wood of the pine tree, cloven in two 
little slices, which were full of moisture of turpentine 
and pitch.”” The candlewood tapers were burned in the 
fireplaces of the settlers’ homes. Vegetable wax from 
the bayberry tree was also used. The berries were placed 
in a kettle of hot water, and the wax was skimmed off 
and left to harden. Then it was melted and poured into 
a candle mold. The finished candle was of a green color, 
and gave a bright light. When extinguished, a grateful 
perfume was emitted. Other material for candles was 
obtained from the fat of indigenous fauna, such as the 
moose, deer and bear. At a somewhat later period 
chandlers came over from England and journeyed from 
house to house. They made candles in the kitchens from 
materials supplied by the housewives. Although fish oil 
was easily obtained, few lamps appear to have been used 
in New England in the earliest times. One of the first 
was of the ancient Roman type. It was a shallow recep- 
tacle, two or three inches in diameter, and about one 
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inch in depth. Its shape varied, and it was provided with 
a short spout or nose. It was filled with grease or oil, 
and a cotton rag served as a wick. When lighted, the 
flame exhaled a smoky, disagreeable odor.'.. . 

Man is the only animal, wrote Oscar E. Norman in 
his Romance of the Gas Industry, that is able to make use 
of fire. It took him a long time to learn how to make it 
at will, how to control it, and how to use it effectively. 
He used it at first to protect himself from wild beasts, 
and to keep himself warm; later for lighting and cooking 
purposes. Nowadays we are supplied with light and 
heat by the so-called public utility corporations every 
day in the year, ‘“‘and have become so accustomed to 
them that, just like breathing, we do not give a moment’s 
thought either to them or to the machines, men and 
methods that have made them possible.” ... 

The so-called ‘‘candle-fish,”’ of the smelt family, 
which abounds in the waters off the north-west coast of 
America, is not only used as a food by the Indians of 
that region but, on account of its oleaginous properties, 
is also made to serve as a natural candle, by inserting 
in it the pith of a rush, or a strip of bark for a primitive 
wick. Doctor Walter Hough, the head Curator of An- 
thropology of the United States National Museum, has 
shown in his writings that animals have constituted an 
important factor in furnishing light for man’s use, ever 
since the Shetland Islanders made a torch-lamp by 
sticking a wick in the throat of the very fat stormy 
petrel, or ‘‘Mother Carey’s Chicken,” the well-known 
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bird whose wont it is to follow, often for many days, in 
the wake of ships at sea, and to feed upon the refuse of 
the cook’s galley. And in the tropical regions of Amer- 
ica, wrote the same scientist, the natives are accustomed 
to build cages, wherein are placed great light-bearing 
fire-flies, for illuminating purposes. 

In early colonial days, religious services in the meet- 
ing houses were usually held in the day time. When 
artificial light was needed, candles were a chief reliance. 
“There might be a few tin sconces along the walls, as 
one of the old churches in Nantucket still had a few 
years ago, along the front of the gallery; or a wooden or 
tin hanging-piece holding a half-dozen or more candles, 
in the center, but that was about the extent of the light- 
ing of the edifice. The minister might have a lamp or 
two by the side of his pulpit, giving a dim light, just 
enough to see to read his sixthlys, ninthlys and so on. 
But the pews were pretty much in the dark, literally and 
perhaps theologically as well.’ } 

The method of lighting by means of candles was so 
important in the seventeenth century as to give the 
name chandler (originally meaning a person who made 
or sold candles) to shop-keepers or dealers in general 
merchandise. When we reflect upon the wonderful de- 
velopment in gas and electric lighting in this age, we 
may the more readily by contrast appreciate the value 
of candles and oil as the chief sources of artificial light in 
former times. ‘‘The wealth of New England,’ we are 
told, “‘came largely through the whaling fleets, which 
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brought in oil, as well as spermaceti, and this latter 
came to be largely used in the manufacture of the best 
candles....A history of artificial lighting might dis- 
close some odd chapters in human experience, from the 
pine knot to the 300,000 candle power light, which casts 
a beam eighty miles out to sea.” ! 

A Massachusetts Province Law of 1752-3 provided 
that ‘“‘ Whereas the enlightening of Streets by lamps set 
up in or near the same, is not only ornamental, but very 
advantageous to those that pass and repass thro’ the 
same in the night time on their lawful Business; Be it 
enacted . . . that if any person shall wilfully break, re- 
move or damnify any lamp or lamps set up or placed in 
or near any street, for enlightening the same; he shall for 
every such offence pay a fine not exceeding five pounds.” 

For nearly one hundred and fifty years Boston streets 
were without adequate lights, and citizens were obliged 
to depend upon their own lanterns, to illumine the dark 
thoroughfares at night. About the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century a few well-to-do residents maintained 
lights in front of their houses. In March, 1772, the 
townspeople chose a committee, whereof the Hon. John 
Hancock was chairman, ‘‘to consider the expediency 
of fixing lamps in proper parts of the Town, for the 
better accommodation of the inhabitants.”’ Two years 
later this committee reported that they had purchased 
several hundred lamps, with glass globes, of Mr. John 
Boylston, a merchant of London, England, but formerly 
of Boston, ‘‘who very readily and cheerfully undertook 
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this service.” Three hundred and ten of the lamps were 
set up in the streets at that time. It appears that these 
lamps had been brought over on one of the tea-ships, 
which was wrecked on Cape Cod in December, 1773.» ? 

During the Revolution street lighting seems to have 
been somewhat neglected. But in December, 1783, the 
Selectmen were requested to employ a suitable person 
“to take an account of the Irons and Posts that were 
provided in the year 1774....and also to employ a 
Master and Lamp-Lighters.” 

During the year 1787 the sum of £479 was expended 
for ‘‘Lamps, Lamp-Lighters and Oil.” The use of oil 
lamps was continued for some years after Boston be- 
came a city. In an article entitled “Boston in 1813” 
(Volume 111 of the Bostonian Society’s Publications) 
the writer pictures the lamp-lighter of that period, with 
torch in hand and ladder on his back, going his rounds. 
Imagine, he writes, a tin can holding about a quart 
of whale oil. Projecting from the can was a tin pipe, 
one or two inches in diameter, holding a wick of cotton 
yarn. The lamps consisted of open tin cups or bowls, 
wherein were three wicks. They were hung by means of 
wires in the lanterns, which were supported on posts of 
stone or iron. The flame of these lamps was smoky, and 
discharged pungent vapors. It gave a minimum of light 
and a maximum of smell. The first marked improve- 
ment came in 1784 with the advent of the Argand burner 
and its tubular wick. The city lamp-lighters of the year 
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1830, and thereabout, formed an important class in the 
community, which ‘‘faded away under the glare of gas- 
light.” As late as 1890 several hundred public oil lamps 
were in use, serving mainly to lighten alley-ways and 
back yard premises. 

Although the lamp-lighters were usually prompt in 
attending to their duties, it frequently happened that 
the supply of oil was insufficient, and the streets were 
left in darkness long before the dawn. It does not appear 
that the Boston town fathers ever adopted the old 
custom of employing link-boys, such as those who plied 
the London thoroughfares, carrying torches made of tow 
or pitch, wherewith to light the ways for pedestrians. 
Link-boys are still required, however, in London during 
the periods of dense fog which prevail there. Let us 
imagine, wrote a correspondent in 1879, in reference to 
conditions prevalent half a century before, the streets 
dimly lighted with oil, and the dwellings by greasy, 
smoking oil lamps or flaring candles. And when the 
head of a family was aroused of a winter night by sick- 
ness or other emergency, the first thing would be to rake 
over the ashes of a wood fire in the hope of finding a 
glowing ember. If unsuccessful in this, he would have 
recourse to flint and steel, and an efficient spark was 
produced, oftentimes with the loss of more or less skin 
from his knuckles. After lighting the smoky oil lamp, 
water would probably be required, and the pump found 
frozen. Then came the long tramp through dark and 
ill-paved streets in search of a doctor or other assist- 
ance. If those days may be properly considered as be- 
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longing to the good old times, we may nevertheless 
felicitate ourselves on the marvellous innovations of the 
present age, such as the telephone, electric light and 
motor car. 

A correspondent of the West Roxbury News, writing 
in 1885, recalled the old methods of starting fires. He 
observed that the matter of acquiring a light by means 
of flint, steel and tinder was so precarious that many 
people were accustomed to leave burning coals imbedded 
in ashes on their hearths overnight, in order the more 
readily to have a fire the next morning. Following these 
methods the next expedient was the use of small bottles 
of phosphorus wherewith to facilitate the ignition of 
brimstone matches. Then came the so-called ‘‘Con- 
greves,” or snapping matches, named after Sir Wiliam 
Congreve (1772-1828), a versatile British inventor. 
These matches were first made in 1827 by John Walker, 
a druggist, of Stockton-on-Tees, Durham County, 
England. They consisted of “‘wooden splints or sticks 
of cardboard coated with sulphur, and tipped with a 
mixture of sulphide of antimony, chlorate of potash and 
gum. With each box there was supplied a piece of fine 
sand-paper, the folds of which were to be tightly pressed 
together while the match was drawn through them.” ! 
The process of igniting these snapping matches is said 
to have been attended with considerable noise, splutter 
and suffocating smoke. The exercise of care was also 
essential to avoid burning one’s hands during the 
operation. ... 
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In the first decade of the nineteenth century the street 
lamps of Boston were lighted on eighteen nights of each 
month during one half of the year. Twelve lamp- 
lighters were employed, each one having the care of 
fifty-two lamps. At this period a custom prevailed 
whereby abutters provided street lights in front of their 
houses, and these lights were maintained at the town’s 
expense. 

The Reverend Frederick Baylies Allen (Harvard, 
1863, Hon. A.M. Amherst, 1866) of Boston, in some 
interesting reminiscences, has told of the methods of 
lighting which were in vogue during the period of his 
childhood. In 1840 electricity was regarded chiefly as a 
menace in thunder-storms; and lightning-rods were in 
common use as protectives. ‘There were, of course, no 
electric lights at that time; neither was there any gas 
light. That was introduced a little later. It was even 
before the day of kerosene lamps.” ‘‘I can remember,” 
he wrote, “‘the joy with which we hailed the German 
student lamp; but there was a popular impression that 
kerosene was most dangerous, and liable to explosion. 
When I was a little boy, therefore, we used whale sperm 
oil. I can remember the clumsy glass lamp, whose wick 
we picked up with a pin. I suppose that when we think 
of our present streets and homes we may regard those 
days as belonging to the dark ages.” ... During the 
early thirties of the last century, wrote William Endi- 
cott Esq. in Reminiscences of Seventy Five Years,! every 
kitchen was provided with a tinder-box, five inches long, 


1 Mass. Historical Society Proceedings. Vol. 46. 
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and about one and a half inches deep, containing 
charred linen. Alongside was a flint stone and a piece of 
steel, together with some home-made matches, dipped 
in brimstone. By striking the flint quickly upon the 
steel, a resultant spark would ignite the brimstone 
match, which was then thrown into the tinder-box. 

The first public gas-lighting of London streets took 
place in 1807; and within a few years thereafter the new 
method of illumination was generally adopted by the 
principal cities and towns of Great Britain. In private 
houses its development was slower, partly from an 
apprehension of danger attending its use, and partly 
from the discomfort which was experienced in many 
cases through the gas being distributed without purifi- 
cation, and also from the careless and imperfect manner 
in which the pipes were fitted.1 When Westminster 
Bridge was first lighted by gas in 1813, London people 
were amazed, and the lamp-lighters were unwilling to 
have anything to do with the new light, which was 
generally regarded with suspicion as a dangerous in- 
novation.” 

It appears that in 1816 a German newspaper, the 
Cologne Zeitung, published some arguments against 
street lighting, as being an attempt to interfere with the 
Divine plan which preordained darkness in the night 
time. Moreover it was maintained that illuminated 
streets would induce people to remain later out-of-doors, 
thereby leading to an increase in diseases caused by 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica. Eleventh edition. Article “Gas.” 
2 Oscar E. Norman. The Romance of the Gas Industry. 
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exposure to the night air. It was argued, also, that 
horses would be frightened, and thieves emboldened! ! 
The following statement appeared in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, July fifteenth, 1822: “Several attempts have 
been made heretofore to introduce gas lights into this 
town without success. We are not acquainted with the 
causes of the failure. An experiment has lately been made 
with better promise. A company formed for the purpose 
of furnishing the gas has succeeded in obtaining that 
which burns entirely free from smell or smoke; and they 
offer to furnish it for general use on such terms as will 
make it the cheapest, as well as the most perfect, artificial 
light. They have made a very satisfactory experiment 
at the shop of Mr. Bacon in Court Street, the splendid ap- 
pearance of which has nightly attracted much attention. 
We understand that preparations are making for intro- 
ducing it into extensive use.’”’ Although the Boston 
Gas-Light Company originated at about this time, it 
was not until five years later that the first successful 
gas plant was instituted in Hull Street. And on Janu- 
ary first, 1829, street gas lamps were lighted in Dock 
Square. This event marked the inauguration of the new 
system of street illumination in Boston. The pipes were 
made at the South Boston Iron Works, an establishment 
founded by Cyrus Alger, a practical metallurgist. In 
1879 there were ten thousand public gas-lights in the 
city. And then gradually there came into use the 
wonderful Edison system of illumination by the electric 
light. But even today gas is a formidable rival of the 


1 The General Electric Company. An Historic Item. 
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latter in economic use. ... The word gas was invented 
by the Belgian chemist, Johann Baptist van Helmont 
(1577-1644.) The first practical demonstration of the 
value of coal gas as an illuminant was made by William 
Murdock, a British inventor, in 1802. Within a few 
years thereafter public meetings were held in London to 
discuss the question of lighting the streets of the metrop- 
olis by means of this agent, a project which materialized 
during the reign of King George IV, whose father had 
granted acharter to a company organized for the purpose. 

New York City established a gas lighting system in 
1823, and there, as in other places where the new illu- 
minant was introduced, popular prejudice was encoun- 
tered. A lady resident refused to allow her house to be 
lighted with gas, because, said she, ‘‘it is the breath of 
the Devil!” ! 

The Reverend Doctor Edward Everett Hale, in A 
New England Boyhood, tells of his having been taken, 
when a small child, to see the novel sight of gas illumi- 
nating Washington Street shops, ‘‘and to wonder at an 
elephant, a tortoise and a cow, which spouted burning 
gas in one window.” Dwelling-houses, according to the 
same authority, were not provided with gas-lights until 
the houses on Pemberton Square were built, in 1835-6. 
Everyone was surprised when Lorenzo Papanti intro- 
duced the new illuminant in his dancing hall. The 
ground glass lamp-shades were sprinkled with rouge on 
the inside, so that the bright gas-light might not be too 
unfavorable to the ladies’ complexions. 


1 Norman. Op. cit., p. 46. 
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In an address given at a dinner of the Harvard Square 
Business Men’s Association in Cambridge, February 
twelfth, 1920, the late President Emeritus Charles W. 
Eliot, of Harvard, spoke of the great advantages result- 
ing from the adoption of gas-lighting. During his student 
days the usual mode of securing light in the college 
rooms was by burning a very volatile and inflammable 
liquid called camphine, which was extensively used at 
that time. What a considerable difference it made, said 
he, those successive changes from oil lamps and candles 
to gas, and then from gas to electricity! 

As early as 1879 a few arc lights were exhibited by the 
Brush Electric Light Company in front of certain hotels 
and stores in Boston. Within three years thereafter 
there were more than 1600 of these arc lights and 4000 
incandescent lamps within the city’s limits. 


HOUSE AND CHURCH WARMING 


Berore the introduction of furnaces the adequate 
heating of dwelling-houses was a difficult problem. 
Apropos of this we quote from a booklet entitled An 
Account of the New Invented Pennsylvanian FIRE- 
PLACES, Philadelphia. (Printed and Sold by B. 
Franklin, 1744.) “In these Northern Colonies the in- 
habitants keep Fires to sit by, generally Seven Months 
in the Year. Wood, our common Fewel, which within 
these 100 Years might be had at every Man’s Door, 
must now be fetch’d near 100 Miles to some Towns, and 
makes a very considerable Article in the Expence of 
Families. The large open Fire-places used in the days 
of our Fathers had generally the Conveniency of two 
Seats, one in each Corner. These Fire-places almost 
always smoke, if the Door be not left open. The cold 
air so nips the Backs and Heels of those that sit before 
the Fire, that they have no Comfort ’till either Screens 
or Settles are provided to keep it off; which both cumber 
the Room and darken the Fire-Side. Our Ancestors 
never thought of warming rooms to sit in. All they 
purpos’d was to have a Place to make a Fire in when 
acold. ... If sitting warm in a Room made one subject 
to take Cold on going out, lying warm in Bed should by 
a Parity of Reason produce the same Effect when we rise. 
Yet we find we can leap out of the warmest Bed naked 
in the coldest Morning without any such Danger; and 
in the same manner out of warm Clothes into a cold Bed. 
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The Reason is that in these Cases the Pores all close at 
once, the Cold is shut out, and the Heat within aug- 
mented, as we soon after feel by the glowing of the Flesh 
and Skin. Thus no one was ever known to catch Cold 
by the Use of the Cold Bath.” ... 

An old resident remembered when the first furnace 
was set up in the city. In a conversation between his 
father and the owner of that furnace, the latter queried, 
“Do you take me for a fool? Do you think that I would 
go to bed at night and leave a fire in my cellar?”’ 

When anthracite coal came into the market, many 
people were skeptical as to its value for household pur- 
poses. It was averred, moreover, that its general use as 
fuel would interfere with the wood-cutter’s vocation. 
The agency of kindlings had to be considered, and also 
the provision of suitable grates, and the maintenance 
of drafts to promote combustion. Very soon, however, 
inventive minds solved these problems. 

We are informed that in colonial days the meeting 
houses of Boston, as elsewhere in New England, were 
not heated. Therefore it was customary for women to 
bring foot-stoves into their pews. These consisted of 
small metal boxes containing hot coals. The male mem- 
bers of the congregation, who were not fortunate enough 
to possess such articles, sometimes brought their dogs 
to church, thereby securing comfortable hassocks, and a 
modicum of animal warmth for their feet as well. In 
reference to this custom, an early church record thus 
read: ‘‘Whatsoever doggs come to the meeting house in 
time of public worship, their owners shall each pay six- 
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pence.’”’! Certain officials known as dog-whippers were 
appointed, whose function it was to control the deport- 
ment of the dogs, and to expel them if they became 
unruly.?... 

In the year 1830 and thereabout, wrote an old timer, 
there were no furnaces and few stoves in Boston. Bed- 
rooms were as cold as barns. Warming pans were in 
constant use at night in winter, as the bed-clothes were 
icy cold. Washing was difficult, as ice formed in tubs 
overnight. All cooking was done by means of wood 
fires, and the results compared favorably with those 
attained by modern heating appliances. 

Personal recollections of old-time usages and condi- 
tions of living do not appear to be of less interest 
because of their colloquial style. In the earliest years 
of the nineteenth century, we are informed, the New 
England meeting houses were never lighted, except by 
the sun. The introduction of evening singing schools, 
however, made necessary the employment of candles 
and rude chandeliers. No firing was provided, stoves 
were utterly unknown, and open fire-places were not to 
be thought of. ‘‘Even the rude and dangerous devices 
which afterwards were matured into the not uncom- 
fortable foot-stoves, had not come into vogue. The 
churches were never warmed by artificial heat until after 
1810. Of a cold morning the breath of the worshippers 
would seem like the smoke from a hundred furnaces, as 
it came in contact with the frosty atmosphere. The 


1 Mary Caroline Crawford. Social Life in Old New England. 
* Alice Morse Earle. Home Life in Colonial Days. 
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walls which had been almost congealed into ice by the 
fierce northwesters of the preceding week would strike 
a chill of death into the frames of many of the congrega- 
tion. That they should come to such a place as this on a 
snowy morning, ploughing through unswept walks, and 
plunging through fearful drifts, and sit with half frozen 
feet under long discourses on knotty doctrines, makes 
us shiver, as we think of it.”’ 

For nearly two centuries the people of New England 
had been accustomed to the frigid atmosphere of their 
meeting houses, and there was some opposition to the 
introduction of stoves. The comfortable warmth, it was 
maintained, would promote drowsiness, rendering it 
difficult for the worshippers to give proper attention to 
the preacher’s words. “And this sinful indulgence of the 
body would also tend to weakness of soul.” Although 
the amount of heat diffused was meagre, the elders in 
some communities assembled in their churches a half 
hour or so before the service began, and gathered round 
the stove, while they warmed their hands, and discussed 
the news of the day. 

On these cold Sundays, toward the end of a long dis- 
course, there was apt to be a general stamping of feet by 
members of the congregation. At such times, the Rever- 
end Daniel Hopkins, of Salem, would sometimes say, 
“Have a little patience, my friends, and I will soon 
close.”’ ? 

After the religious services were over, the people 


1 Sophia E. Eastman. In Old South Hadley. 
2 Joseph B. Felt. Annals of Salem. 
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wended their ways homeward, usually either afoot or on 
horseback, sometimes traversing miles of rough roads. 

It appears that a meeting house in the town of Hadley 
was the first one in Massachusetts wherein foot-stoves 
were used. One of these stoves, with its combustibles 
aglow, which had been left behind, caused the destruc- 
tion of the First Church of Roxbury in 1747. Soon after- 
ward the members of the Old South Church in Boston 
passed the following vote. ‘‘Whereas danger is appre- 
hended from the stoves that are frequently left in the 
meeting-house after the publique worship is over; 
Voted that the sazton make diligent search on the 
Lord’s Day evening, after a lecture, to see if any stoves 
are left in the house; and that if he find any there, he 
[is to] take them to his own house; and it is expected 
that the owners of such stoves will make reasonable 
satisfaction to the sazton for his trouble, before they 
take them away.” ! 


1 Some Events of Boston and Its Neighbors. Printed for the State Street 
Trust Company. Boston. 1917. 


THE TOWN WATER SUPPLY 


Iv has been said that the early settlers in Boston did 
not take kindly to water as an exclusive beverage, and 
that they even regarded its enforced use as a hazardous 
experiment.! Nevertheless they found that the water 
from Mr. Blackstone’s spring was not unwholesome. 
And this fact remained unchallenged, despite the popu- 
larity of New England rum in later years. One of the 
chief sources of supply was the Great Spring, which 
gave its name to the present Spring Lane. Many wells 
were sunk within a few years after the settlement, but 
the quality of the water thus provided was inferior to 
that of the natural springs. The first attempt to intro- 
duce water through pipes was made in 1653, when a 
reservoir or conduit was built at the corner of Ann 
(now North Street) and Union Streets, close to the Town 
Dock. Its location is plainly indicated on Bonner’s Map 
of 1722. Water was conveyed to it through pipes from 
wells and springs in the neighborhood. A ‘‘Water Works 
Company” was incorporated by the General Court in 
June, 1653, with authority to build the conduit. We 
quote from the Town Records under the date March 
first of that year, in reference to this subject. ‘‘ William 
Franklin and neyghbors about his house is granted 
liberty to make a sistern of 12 feet or greater, if they see 
cause, at the pompe which standeth in the hie-way 
neare to the Stats Armes Tavern, for to howld watter 


1 Alice Morse Earle. Home Life in Colonial Days. 
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for to be helpfull in case of fier, to the towne. He is to 
make it safe from any danger to Childeren.”’ The State’s 
Arms Tavern was on the corner of State and Exchange 
Streets. 

In response to a petition of the inhabitants of Conduit 
Street, the General Court, in June, 1652, ‘‘took into 
serious consideration the necessities for the daily use of 
fresh water for their families; and especially the immi- 
nent danger if any scath-fire should happen (which God 
forbid!)! having no water in any readiness at all times 
to bestead 2 in such extreme danger. .. . And it is further 
ordered that if any person or persons shall be found 
guilty of corrupting, wasting or spoiling of the said 
water, or damnifying the pipes, cisterns or fountains; it 
shall be the duty of the wardens to implead* such 
persons; the damage recovered to be improved for the 
benefit of the whole company....And it is further 
ordered that if any scath-fire should happen, it shall be 
lawful for anyone without leave to take water.” 

The site of the conduit was adjacent to the ‘‘Old 
Feather Store,’ which was removed in July, 1860. 
Nathaniel B. Shurtleff narrated in ‘some Reminiscences 
that the first well whereof we have any definite knowl- 
edge was owned by Thomas Venner, a cooper, who was 
given liberty to set a pump thereon in March, 1649. 
This pump stood in old Cornhill, now Washington Street, 
in the middle of the roadway, and about thirty feet north 
of the north-east corner of Court Street. “It was,’’ wrote 


1 Scathe-fire or Scare-fire. A destructive conflagration. 
2 To render aid. 
3 To prosecute. 
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Mr. Shurtleff, ‘‘a great nuisance to the neighborhood. 
The pump handle kept going from early morning, and 
its music was only interrupted by the clatter of the iron 
cup and chain against the pump, as from time to time 
they dropped from the hands of those who had quenched 
their thirst from the pure liquid of Mr. Venner’s well. 
Morning sleep was then impossible, and early rising no 
particular virtue. This ancient well, one of the oldest 
landmarks of our forefathers, was exposed to view on 
July second, 1858, when workmen were constructing a 
new drain on Washington Street, preparatory to laying 
the rails of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company.” 
The many pumps formerly used by the public through- 
out the town, as well as the various reservoirs and cis- 
terns belonging to individuals, gave place to the modern 
hydrants during the riayorslty of Josiah Quincy the 
younger. 

In July, 1922, two ancient, rough-hewn, oaken pumps, 
standing upright in wells, were unearthed in the course 
of excavations on the site of the old Province House. 
The wells were built of granite stones, and are believed 
to date from the period of the earlier royal governors. 
The pumps were about twenty-five feet long, and one 
foot in thickness. They were perforated throughout 
their length by a two inch median canal, and their wood 
was still tough and strong. 

In May, 1701, the inhabitants of the town of Boston 
passed an order thant every householder (excepting such 
as owned wells with a sufficiency of water, and con- 
veniency of drawing the same nigh unto his or their 
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dwelling-house) shall at all times keep in their houses 
or yards a pipe, hogshead or tierce full of water, on pain 
of forfeiting the sum of five shillings for every such neg- 
lect, and that no person or persons shall be excused 
therefrom who draw their water from the wells and con- 
duits that are in the streets and public places. 

In February, 1795, the citizens gave their formal 
assent to a plan originated by Luther Eames and others 
for conveying fresh water into the town by means of 
subterranean pipes. And in the same month Governor 
Samuel Adams approved an Act of the General Court 
incorporating ‘‘the Jamaica Pond Aqueduct Company.” 
The water was brought into town through four main 
pipes of pitch pine logs, and furnished the chief source 
of supply for half a century. The pond water was con- 
veyed to the fire engines in a primitive manner. At 
intervals along the streets holes were dug, measuring 
eight by six feet in length and breadth. These holes 
were incased by means of stout planks, forming water 
boxes, through which the wooden aqueduct pipes ran. 
Holes were bored in these pipes, into which long fire 
plugs were inserted. The upper ends of the plugs were 
accessible from the streets. In case of fire a plug was 
withdrawn, and the box soon filled with water, which 
was drawn through the hose of the fire engine. Inscrip- 
tions were usually placed on near-by buildings, indi- 
cating the location of the plugs. The last remaining 
inscription of this kind, so far as we are aware, was cut 
into the outer wall of the old Roxbury Burying Ground, 
as follows: ‘Fire Plug, 26 feet,” marking its former 
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exact location on Washington Street, near the corner of 
Eustis Street... . In 1834 there were 2,767 wells within 
the city limits. Besides these, a large quantity of rain 
water, used only for washing purposes, was collected in 
private cisterns. By this time the need of a more ample 
water supply for the growing community began to be 
felt. Moreover the water of many of the wells was 
rendered brackish by the proximity of the sea. During 
the next twelve years the water question was a chief 
problem in the minds of the city authorities. Favor- 
able legislation having been secured, ground was broken 
August twentieth, 1846, thus beginning the great enter- 
prise of bringing water from Lake Cochituate. 

The work was finished in about two years, and a grand 
celebration to mark the successful carrying out of this 
undertaking took place on Wednesday, October 25, 1848. 
Boston, on that day, was the centre of an impressive 
popular demonstration; for the inauguration of a new 
water system was perhaps the most important event in 
the history of the community. 

A great work had been accomplished, destined not 
alone to promote the welfare, health and comfort of the 
citizens, but also to afford a much-needed protection 
against fire. Perfect weather greeted ‘‘the great holiday 
of a generation.”’ At sunrise the booming of cannon 
and merry peals of church bells ushered in the round 
of festivities. Never before had such a multitude as- 
sembled in Boston. Tremont, Park and Beacon Streets 
were among the most crowded thoroughfares. A grand 
procession in the course of its route passed through the 
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Park Street gate into the Common. An arch over the 
gate displayed this verse: ‘‘Praise and Adoration be 
given Him who visiteth the Earth, and watereth it.” 
The members of the state militia headed the proces- 
sion, and were followed by the firemen with their en- 
gines. The members of Lafayette Company Number 
Eighteen were accompanied by their faithful dog 
“Tiger,” who was attired in ‘‘dog-regimentals.”” Among 
the novel features was a truck drawn by seven black 
horses. On the truck rested a platform, whereon lay two 
immense water pipes, guarded by several workmen. 
Next came a great life-boat, owned by the Humane 
Society of Massachusetts, and manned by seven sailors. 
Another unique feature was a palanquin, borne by men 
in Hindu garb. Within was a turbaned Oriental re- 
clining at ease. 

The Fraternity of Journeymen Tailors had a car 
wherein were two persons, scantily clad, representing 
Adam and Eve, accompanied by a serpent and an 
apple tree. The procession was about four miles long, 
which was probably a record for those days. The exer- 
cises at the fountain included the singing by school 
children of an ode composed by James Russell Lowell. 
Following is the first verse: 


My name is water; 

I have sped through strange, dark ways unknown before; 
By pure desire of friendship led; 

Cochituate’s ambassador; 

He sends four royal gifts by me; 

Long life, health, peace and purity. 
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The vast crowd assembled around the Frog Pond, 
where the water was turned on, and the fountain stream 
arose to a height of eighty feet, to the delight of a wildly 
enthusiastic throng. ... 

The waste of Cochituate water is very great, and is 
said to be even more than the legitimate consumption. 
There would be no question of an ample supply if every- 
one were as sparing of it as an old Dutchman long before 
the Volstead law became effective. ‘‘We drink no vater 
in this house,”’ he remarked to an official of the Water 
Department, ‘‘we drink nothin’ but lager beer!”’ 

The downtown business section of Boston is now 
amply protected by the new high pressure water service, 
which has a capacity of many million gallons per minute 
at a maximum pressure of 300 pounds. It is believed 
that this system practically eliminates the danger of a 
general conflagration, such as the Great Fire of Novem- 
ber, 1872. 


RINGING THE CHURCH BELLS 


In early times the same church bells which summoned 
people to their places of worship, served also to call 
soldiers to arms, and to give warning of fires and dis- 
turbances of the peace. In the fifteenth century it was 
customary both in France and England to sound the 
church bells during thunder-storms, and according to 
a popular belief this procedure availed to subdue the 
violence of tempests.! The practice of tolling a bell at a 
fixed hour in the evening, still maintained in many com- 
munities, is a survival of the ancient curfew or ‘‘cover- 
fire bell,’’ which is believed to be of Norman origin. In 
1068 William the Conqueror issued an edict whereby 
his subjects were enjoined to extinguish all lights and 
fires at eight o’clock in the evening, and to go to bed 
promptly thereafter....In Boston, as early as 1649, 
the bells were rung at half past four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the curfew at nine o’clock at night, and this 
custom prevailed for many years. In July, 1664, it was 
ordered that “‘the Bell shall be rung at Eleven of ye 
Clock every working day, for the more convenient de- 
spatch of merchants’ and strangers’ affairs.’”’ A few 
years later the bells of the Old North and Old Brick 
Churches, and of the Reverend Mr. Byles’ meeting 
house, were tolled at five in the morning. At a Select- 
men’s meeting March seventeenth, 1690, “‘it was agreed 
that Robert Williams should continue as formerly to 

1 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, vol. xi, p. 217. 
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warn the Town Meetings; and to ring the bell at five in 
the morning; the Exchange Bell at Eleven of the Clock 
and Nine at night; and carefully to look after and keep 
the Town Clock in the Meeting House.” Throughout 
the provincial period this custom was maintained, and 
it has been continued until recent times. 

It appears that the eleven o’clock bell came to be a 
recognized signal for the worthy tradesmen to adjourn 
from their places of business to the nearest tavern, where 
conviviality and good cheer awaited them. In 1718 the 
town voted an allowance of 3 pounds, 10 shillings, per 
annum, to the bell ringer at the New South Meeting 
House, “‘in case he perform ringing said bell at nine of 
the clock at night, and at five in the morning, as it is 
allowed to the other bell-ringers for the like service.” 
In March, 1745, it was voted “that as the old Brick 
Church Bell, which for many years past has been rung 
at 5 and 11 o’clock in the forenoon, and nine in the even- 
ing, is now broke, the Old South Church Bell shall be 
rung at those hours.” In April, 1785, an order was 
passed that ‘‘the several Bells in the Town be set a 
ringing at half past twelve o’clock, and to continue 
ringing until one o’clock.” 

About the year 1880 the authorities of Omaha, 
Nebraska, introduced a so-called ‘‘Curfew Law,’’ where- 
by children and youths were forbidden to frequent 
steamboat landings, railroad stations and low variety 
theatres of an evening. Since then we learn that similar 
laws have been enforced in over three thousand cities 
and towns of the United States, providing that children 
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under fifteen years of age shall not be on the streets after 
the ringing of the nine o’clock evening bell. Moreover, 
this ordinance has been recognized as an important 
factor in the interest of law and order, and in the moral 
safeguarding of children. 

In the year 1926, Chicago, a city of nearly three mil- 
lion inhabitants, revived the curfew law of its village 
days. According to the local press, policemen found 
considerable difficulty in enforcing this law. Owing to 
the prevailing fashions of short skirts and bobbed hair, 
they were often unable to distinguish minors from 
grown-ups. ‘“‘Several married women were arrested as 
children; while bewildered policemen who stopped 
‘kids,’ were indignantly informed by the latter that 
their ages were beyond the curfew limit!” The city 
police were required to question any children found un- 
escorted on the streets after ten o’clock at night. On a 
second offence children were obliged to appear at the 
Juvenile Court, and their parents were subjected to a 
fine ranging from five to one hundred dollars. 


EARLY MARKETS 


TuE first mention of a market in the Massachusetts 
Bay Records occurs under the date March 4, 1633/4, 
when it was ‘‘ordered that there shall be a Markett kept 
att Boston upon every Thursday, the fifth day of the 
weeke.”’ The site of this outdoor market was at the 
head of King Street, where the Old State House now 
stands. At a town meeting October seventeenth, 1636, 
it was voted that “the Markett-Place should be gotten 
cleane, and cleare dressed before the next meeting day.” 
After the building of the first Town House in 1658, the 
open markets were held in the same locality, and in June, 
1696, the Justices and Selectmen of the town passed a 
vote in favor of their remaining in that place. For many 
years the country people had been accustomed to hawk 
their produce in the streets, and many citizens favored 
a continuance of the custom. Captain Nathaniel Uring, 
who visited Boston in 1709 and 1721, thus wrote in his 
Voyages and Travels. ‘‘The Town of Boston is plenti- 
fully supplied with good and wholesome provisions of 
all sorts, not inferior to those in England. Though the 
Town is large and populous, they could never be brought 
to establish a market, notwithstanding that several of 
their Governors have taken great pains to convince 
them how useful and beneficial it would be to ’em. 
Whatever was offered for sale was at the doors of the 
houses.” From this it would appear that the people did 
not generally resort to the market place. 
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However, in 1717, a feeling prevailed that they were 
being imposed upon by the hucksters, but no action was 
taken in the matter during seventeen years thereafter. 
In ashort treatise entitled Some Reasons and Arguments 
Offered to the Good People of Boston and Adjacent Places, 
for the Setting Up of Markets, 1719, the author com- 
mented on the lack of regular days and places for the 
sale of country produce. ‘All the world besides our- 
selves,” he wrote, “have gone into the usage of Markets 
as a point of Wisdom and Prudence long before a Town 
is grown to our Bulk and Number. And why it should 
be prudent in us to live thus without one is altogether 
unaccountable. Now the first Mischief we suffer from 
the want of a Market is a great loss of precious time 
every week. For how many hours of a forenoon are now 
lost to many families; while if a pig or some poultry, 
or a few eggs be wanted for dinner, the Master of the 
House (forsooth) or at least some servant must out for 
the supply, they know not whither scarce; nor have they 
a certain place to go. But away they trapse toward the 
Neck; or it may be, the servant runs half over the town, 
if indeed the idle boy go not to play, and comes home 
with a lye, that he can’t get anything. Would to God 
there were Manna and Quails for the meanest! But that 
would be to suppose a wilderness state, where there were 
no fields to plant or reap.” 

Quite a different view was expressed in a pamphlet 
with the following caption, published in Boston, May, 
1733: Some Considerations Against the Setting Up of a 
Market in this Town. After stating that he had prevailed 
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upon himself to attempt an essay upon the subject, the 
author’s first objection to the project of a Market House 
was the expense of erecting suitable buildings. “A 
Market,” he wrote, ‘will not only deprive us of a 
Liberty we have always had, of buying at our own doors; 
but will draw away trade to the three Market Places. 
Moreover a Market will probably be attended with 
much more disorder and confusion than is ever known 
in the usual way of buying and selling, from so great a 
collection of People of different Tempers, Quality, Ages, 
Sex and Colour. Also a Market will be likely to create 
Divisions and Animosities among us. Disputes and 
Contentions will arise, if not Blows and Skirmishes.”’ 
However, in spite of pessimistic forebodings, three 
market houses were erected. They were opened June sec- 
ond, 1734, with the ringing of bells. One of these was in 
Dock Square; another “at the open space before and 
about the Old North Church”’; and the third in the 
vicinity of the Liberty Tree, at the South End of the 
town. On this latter site the Boylston Market was 
built in 1810. Within about three years, however, the 
use of these buildings was discontinued, the central one 
in Dock Square having been destroyed by a mob. In 
July, 1740, Peter Faneuil Esq. (1700-1742), a wealthy 
citizen of French Huguenot descent, offered to build 
and present to the town ‘‘a noble and compleat Struc- 
ture or Edifice, to be improved for a Market.” This offer 
was accepted by a close vote, 367 Yeas, and 360 Nays. 
Faneuil Hall Market House, which included a large hall 
and municipal offices, was completed in about two 
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years, and the keys of the building were delivered to the 
town authorities September tenth, 1742. Many people 
refused to resort to the new market house, preferring 
to continue buying from hucksters in the old way. 
Quincy Market was opened in 1826, and the market 
under Faneuil Hall was then closed for many years, and 
was not reopened until 1858. 

The News-Letter gave an account of the first market 
day in Boston, as follows: ‘‘On Tuesday morning last, 
being the sixth of June (1734) at Sun-rising, the Bell 
rang for the first time, for opening the Public Markets 
in this town at the several places assigned. The con- 
course of people (sellers, buyers and spectators) was 
very considerable.” 

Captain Francis Goelet wrote in his Journal, in the 
year 1747, that Boston had at that time but one market, 
Faneuil Hall, which was constructed wholly of bricks, 
and was ‘“‘about eighty foot long, and arched on both 
sides; the upper part sashed, which comprehends several 
offices of the Town. At the southern end is the Naval 
Office; at the middle, the Surveyor’s and Markett’s 
offices.”’ 

There was shrewd bargaining in those days, and sharp 
practices were not unknown. We have read of an old 
farmer who was ever ready to improve an opportunity 
for a profitable transaction. On one occasion he had 
some geese and a gander for sale. A customer asked the 
price of the gander, which was given. ‘‘That gander is 
old,” said he, ‘‘and you ask too much for him.” ‘“ Well,” 
said the farmer, ‘“‘I raised that gander, and if he is more 
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than two years old, he is twenty-two.’ This seemed to 
satisfy the customer, and the sale was made. During 
the following week the parties met again, and the buyer 
said to the farmer, ‘You are a liar, you told me that if 
that gander was more than two years old, he was 
twenty-two.” Thereupon the other replied “I am no 
liar, for he is twenty-two. I raised him!” ... 

A town By-Law of March, 1783, specified that there 
should be chosen annually from among the citizens 
“some active, spirited and faithful person, who shall be 
called the Inspector of the Markets; whose Duty it 
shall be to carry the several By-Laws and Orders of the 
Town, touching the arrangement of the several Markets, 
into constant effect. And in order thereto he shall make 
it his daily employment to pass through the several 
Market Places, the Avenues leading thereto, and the 
several Publick Streets; and if the Inspector of the 
Markets shall find any Person or Persons standing with 
his or their Carts, Teames, Sleds, Sleighs, Waggons or 
Horses loaded with meats, vegetables, grain, wood, hay 
&c; as aforesaid in any of the streets, in violation of the 
aforesaid By-Law, upon view thereof, he shall order and 
direct the Offender to repair to the Market Place as- 
signed for the sale of the Articles he may have. And on 
his refusal, the said Inspector of the Marketts shall 
forthwith complain against such persons to some Justice 
of the Piece, that he may find, agreeable to the foregoing 
By-Laws.” 

The Quincy Market, which was opened in 1826, is a 
granite building, having a length of 535 feet, and a width 
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of fifty feet. Its second story is occupied by offices, 
which are used mostly for other than market purposes. 
Both the Quincy and Faneuil Hall buildings belong to 
the enclosed type of market houses, and contain perma- 
nent stalls, with cellars underneath. These improve- 
ments of a century or more ago gave Boston the finest 
market houses in the country at a time when the popu- 
lation of the city numbered only about fifty-six thou- 
sand souls. The undertaking, which met with much 
opposition, involved the purchase and demolition of 
many stores and wharves, and the filling in of the Town 
Dock, and of the adjacent flats. 


1 Boston and Its Story. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE TOWN FIRE 
DEPARTMENT 


THE earliest method of employing water for the ex- 
tinction of fires was by means of leathern buckets or 
other receptacles of handy size. In olden times fire- 
buckets were important requisites in every well-regu- 
lated household. They were kept full of water, ready 
for instant use, and were a main reliance in emergencies. 
In the twenties of the last century, we are informed, 
practically every able-bodied man in New England was 
a volunteer fireman; and if he failed promptly to answer 
the first summons of the alarm bell “he utterly lost 
caste”’ in the community.} 

Fire squirts or syringes were also in vogue, and these 
were followed by primitive engines consisting of iron- 
bound, wooden cisterns or reservoirs, mounted on 
wheels, and provided with pumps, which forced out the 
water through fixed delivery pipes in the middle of the 
machines. The Greek writer, Hero, who flourished at 
about the time of the Christian era, described a primi- 
tive fire-engine, and Pliny the Younger (a.p. 61-113) 
recommended the use of such a machine after a disas- 
trous fire at Nicomedia, the metropolis of Bithynia. 
The maintenance of a body of men trained as fire 
fighters is comparatively modern. One instance of such 
a force in ancient times may be cited. The Roman 
emperor Augustus (B.c. 63-a.p. 14) organized a large 
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number of watchmen, whose chief duties were to act as 
firemen. They were called Vigiles, and patrolled the 
streets of Rome at night.... 

What appears to have been the first fire occurring in 
the village of Boston is mentioned in Governor Win- 
throp’s Journal, as follows: “‘ March 16, 1630-1. About 
noon the chimney of Mr. Thomas Sharp’s house ”’ (near 
the corner of the present Washington and Boylston 
Streets) ‘‘took fire; and taking the thatch, burnt it down. 
The wind being northwest drove the fire to Mr. Coul- 
burn’s house, and burnt that down also.” The first 
mention of a “‘water-engine” in Boston is found in the 
Town Records March first, 1654: ‘The Select Men have 
power and liberty to agree with Joseph Jynks for 
Ingins to carry water, if they see cause soe to doe.” 

After a serious conflagration at the North End, in 
1676, which destroyed some fifty dwellings, an engine 
was imported from England, and soon after provision 
was made for open spaces between buildings, in order 
that the inhabitants should not be exposed ‘‘to the 
cruelty of the natives, or by their narrow streets, to the 
danger of fire.’”’ Shortly thereafter it was directed that 
every family should keep on hand a supply of “‘ buckets, 
swobbs and scoopes.”’ The urgent need of more efficient 
protection against fire now became apparent, and led 
to the formation of the first engine company in January, 
1678. Thomas Atkins, a carpenter, was appointed cap- 
tain, in command of a crew of twelve men. In May, 
1683, Ralph Carter and seven others (one man from 
each company of the Train Bands) were commissioned 
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to assume the care of the water engines, and to maintain 
them in readiness for service, ‘‘whenever there should be 
any noise or cry of fire breaking out in any part of the 
town.” 

In colonial times the clang of the alarm-bell caused 
great excitement, and every owner of a bucket hastened 
with it to the fire. And if anyone was delayed, even for 
a short time, he used to throw his fire-bucket into the 
street, where it was seized by someone in the hurrying 
throng, and borne along. Any individual who endeav- 
ored to pass through the lines of volunteer fire-men, 
when in action at a fire, was liable to have a bucket-full 
of water poured over him. After the fire it devolved on 
the fire-wards to take charge of the buckets, which were 
later claimed by their respective owners, who carried 
them home, and hung them up by the front door, ready 
for immediate use in the next emergency.! 

In September, 1670, the Selectmen ordered that every 
inhabitant should have a pipe or hogshead of water, 
“ready filled, with the head open,” at or near the door 
of his dwelling. 

‘“‘Last night,”’ recorded Justice Samuel Sewall in his 
Diary, under date of July thirteenth, 1709, ‘‘between 
two or three hours after midnight, my wife complained 
of Smoak; I presently went out of Bed, and saw and felt 
the Chamber very full of Smoak, to my great Conster- 
nation. I slipt on my Cloaths, except Stockings, and 
run out of one Room into another above, and below 
Stairs, and still found all well but my own Bed-chamber. 

1 Alice Morse Earle. Home Life in Colonial Days. 
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I went into Garret and rouz’d up David, who fetch’d me 
a Candle. My wife fear’d the Brick side was a-fire, and 
the children endangered. She fled thither, and call’d all 
up there. While she was doing this, I felt the partition 
of my Bed-chamber Closet warm; which made me with 
fear to unlock it; and going in, I found the Deal-Box of 
Wafers all afire, burning livelily; yet not blazing. I drew 
away the papers nearest to it, and called for a Bucket of 
Water. By the time it came, I had much adoe to re- 
cover the Closet; but I did, and threw my Water on it, 
and so more, and quench’d it thorowly. ... Yet quickly 
after I had quench’d it, the Chamber was full of 
Neighbors and Water. The smell of Fire pass’d on me 
very much; which lasted some days. We imagine a 
Mouse might take our lighted Candle out of the Candle- 
stick on the hearth, and dragg it under my closet-door 
behind the Box of Wafers. The good Lord sanctify this 
Threatening; and His Parental Pity in improving our- 
selves for the Discovery of the Fire, and Quenching it. 
The Lord teach me what I know not; and wherein I have 
done amiss, help me to doe so no more!” ! 

The most serious fire in Boston, up to that time, oc- 
curred in October, 1711. A poor Scotch woman, who 
occupied a tenement in the neighborhood of Williams 
Court, was engaged in picking oakum, ‘‘near which she 
used fire,” and in some way the flame communicated 
with the combustible material. After this, strenuous 
efforts were made to increase the efficiency of the Fire 
Department. With this end in view, it was proposed in 

1 Mass. Historical Society Collections. Fifth Series, vol. vi, p. 257. 
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town meeting “that Tythingmen should have the power 
of constables (during the time of a fire) to empty folk’s 
houses of their goods by a Guard,” and to deliver them 
to a duly appointed official for safe keeping. 

The Massachusetts General Court, by an Act of Octo- 
ber seventeenth, 1711, ordered that “whereas by reason 
of the contiguity and adjoyning of the houses and dwell- 
ings within the Town of Boston, persons are under great 
affrightment and hurry upon the breaking out of fires; 
and divers evil-minded and wicked persons, on pretence 
of charitably offering their help, and taking advantage 
of such confusion and calamities to plunder, imbezzle, 
convey away and conceal the goods and effects of their 
distressed neighbors; for preventing whereof, be it en- 
acted that the Justices of the Peace and the Selectmen 
of the Town may appoint a number of prudent persons, 
not exceeding ten, who shall be called fire-wards, and 
shall have a proper badge to distinguish them in their 
office, namely, a staff of five feet in length, colored red, 
and headed with a bright, brass spire, six inches long.” 
The fire-wards were empowered to require the assistance 
of citizens in extinguishing fires and removing household 
belongings from burning dwellings or other buildings. 

The town voted April nineteenth, 1723, that no ‘‘In- 
dian negro” or mulatto should be permitted to leave his 
master’s house upon the breaking out of a fire in the 
night time; nor should he be found in the street near the 
scene of a fire, upon pain of being arrested and sent to 
the common gaol; and afterward whipt at the House of 
Correction. An exception was made, however, in case 
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of his master’s house either being on fire or in great 
danger thereof. 

On November thirtieth, 1714, the citizens voted that 
‘whereas a convenient water engine had been brought 
into town by a stranger who is now just upon going 
away; the Selectmen being urged thereto by several 
principal Gentlemen of the Town, purchased the said 
Engine.” It was also decided to procure two more ‘‘of the 
like sort of Watter Engines.”” In March, 1739, it was 
ordered that for the encouragement of the members of 
the several Fire Engine Companies, and to stimulate 
them to perform their duties in extinguishing fires, there 
be allowed the sum of five Pounds to the Company of 
such Fire Engine as shall first be in action at the scene 
of a fire. Indeed a wholesome rivalry appears to have 
existed among the members of these companies through- 
out the whole period of their existence. During the 
earliest years of the city government, “‘to be first, near- 
est and most conspicuous at fires was the chief ambition 
of the enginemen.”’ At this time there were fourteen 
engines in service, but the department lacked efficiency. 
It was customary for the bystanders, under the direc- 
tion of the fire-wards, to form lines and pass buckets of 
water from neighboring wells and pumps to the engines 
at the scene of action, returning the empty buckets for a 
fresh supply. Volunteer workers were therefore a chief 
reliance. In the early sixties of the last century, as many 
now living may remember, the competition among the 
hand fire-engine companies was very keen. Every nerve 
was strained to get the first stream started at a fire. 
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When two companies arrived together, one of them had 
to yield the precedence, and a free fight sometimes 
resulted.! 

In addition to engine companies, citizens sometimes 
organized fire societies for their greater security. The 
pioneer Fire Society was formed September thirtieth, 
1718, ‘“‘for mutual aid in case it should please Almighty 
God to permit the breaking out of fire in Boston, where 
we live.”’ Another similar organization was the Boston 
Fire Association, which originated in 1741. Among its 
members in later years were a number of prominent 
citizens, including Governor John Hancock. One of its 
chief objects was “to provide for the more speed and 
effectual assistance of each other in securing our sub- 
stance when in danger from fire.’”’ Each member was 
required to keep constantly on hand the conventional 
two buckets, containing two bags, intended presumably 
for holding valuables, and an iron wrench or screw 
driver. Upon an alarm of fire, every member was di- 
rected immediately to repair with his buckets, bags and 
wrench to the dwelling, warehouse or shop belonging to 
any one of his associates which might be endangered, 
and to assist in removing goods and chattels therefrom. 
And for the better regulation of the Society’s affairs and 
the encouragement of good fellowship, four social meet- 
ings were held each year. A fine of eight pence was im- 
posed for failure to attend any one of these meetings. 

The Worcester Fire Society, organized in 1793, is still 
in existence at this writing, and leather fire buckets hang 


1 James D’Wolf Lovett. Old Boston Boys. 1906. 
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in the front halls of the houses of its thirty members, 
whose list includes congressmen, bankers and attorneys. 
They meet four times a year, “precisely at seven o’clock 
in the evening, by the nearest town clock.” One of the 
duties of the Society’s Clerk is to visit the members’ 
homes, and inspect their ‘bags, buckets, bed-keys and 
screw-drivers.” The bags mentioned are two in num- 
ber, and are provided with strings at their mouths, so 
that they may be drawn up with the greatest despatch. 
The two leather buckets must each contain at least two 
gallons of water. The members are in honor bound to 
repair to the house of any one of their number in case of 
fire, ‘and to work under his direction for the protection 
of his property.’”’ Good fellowship is a chief qualifica- 
tion for membership in the society. 

Soon after the great fire of March, 1760, a committee, 
appointed to consider the best methods of preventing 
such calamities, ‘‘and for the more speedy extinguishing 
of ’em,” recommended that thereafter the care and in- 
spection of the engines be left to the fire-wards; and 
that the fire-hooks be immediately repaired; also that 
there should be two hooks to each engine, and that 
white rope be affixed to the hooks, fifteen fathoms 
whereof always to be kept in each engine house, for the 
more easy pulling down of buildings. Moreover, the 
committee suggested that two men be added to each 
fire company, whose more immediate business it 
should be to take care of the ropes and axes, and to 
perform such duty therewith as the fire-wards might 
direct. ... 
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In the course of an address delivered at a meeting of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society May 27, 1796 , 
the Reverend Doctor John Lathrop, who was the minis- 
ter of the Old North Church for nearly fifty years, and 
who lived in a wooden dwelling at the North End, thus 
philosophized: ““When we lie down to sleep, we shall 
feel a degree of satisfaction in thinking that, should the 
fire consume our property, we still have an interest in 
the affection, and in the funds of a Society established 
for the relief of such as shall suffer in that particular 
way. This thought will be consoling when, awakened 
from our slumbers, we hear the alarming cry, and behold 
the light of menacing destruction.” On another occa- 
sion, in March, 1797, the same clergyman remarked 
that ‘‘such is the constitution and frame of our body, 
that it is equally necessary to guard against the effects 
of cold and damp habitations, as against the danger 
of fire.” 

William Priest, an English musician, described in his 
Diary of the year 1796, the bustle and excitement which 
attended an alarm of fire at night in Boston during that 
period. The ringing of all the church bells in town, to- 
gether with the rattling of the engines, and the outcries 
of the people, formed a horrible concert. Sleep was out 
of the question, and therefore many citizens abandoned 
the idea of repose, and hurriedly dressing, ran to the 
scene of the fire. Meantime the women of each house- 
hold placed lighted candles in the windows of their 
dwellings; and these candles were of great service at a 
time when street lamps were few in number. 
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No calamity, wrote Mr. Priest, was so much dreaded 
by Bostonians as fire. ‘‘ Almost every part of the town 
exhibits melancholy proofs of the devastation of that 
destructive element. This you will not wonder at, when 
I inform you that three fourths of the houses are built 
with wood, and covered with shingles, thin pieces of 
cedar, nearly in the shape, and answering the end of 
tiles. We have no regular fire-men, or rather mer- 
cenaries, as every master of a family belongs to a fire- 
company. There are several in town, composed of every 
class of citizens, who have entered into a contract to 
turn out with two buckets at the first fire alarm, and 
assist, to the utmost of their power, in extinguishing the 
flames without fee or reward. I awoke this morning 
about two o’clock by the cry of fire, which had broken 
out in one of the narrow streets, and was spreading fast 
on all sides. I was much pleased with the regularity ob- 
served by these amateur fire-men. Each engine had a 
double row, extending to the nearest water; one row 
passed the full, and the other the empty buckets. The 
citizens not employed at the engines were pulling down 
the adjacent buildings, or endeavoring to save the furni- 
ture. Their behaviour was bold and intrepid. The wind 
blew fresh at N.W. and nothing but such uncommon 
exertions could possibly have saved the town, composed, 
as it is, of such combustible materials. You will natur- 
ally enquire whether they have no other. Yes, brick and 
stone in great plenty; but the cheapness of a frame, or 
wooden, building is a great inducement for the continu- 
ance of this dangerous practice. But there is one still 
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greater, viz. a strange idea, universal in America, that 
wooden houses are more healthy, and less liable to gen- 
erate or retain contagious infection than those of stone 
or brick. This notion has been ably controverted by one 
of their best writers, but with little effect; and, like all 
other deep-rooted prejudices, will not easily be eradi- 
cated.” 

That venerable Boston publication, the Farmer’s Al- 
manack, of the year 1799, contained some “ Directions 
for Preventing Calamities by Fire,’ for the benefit of 
householders. These were printed by request of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society. ‘‘Oblige all your 
servants to go to bed before you, every night; and in- 
spect all your fire-places before you retire to rest. For 
fear of accidents, let a bucket of water be left in your 
kitchen every night. Shut the doors of all the rooms in 
which you leave fire at night. By thus excluding the 
supply of fresh air, you will prevent a flame being 
kindled, should a coal or spark fall upon the floor. The 
smoke which issues from this smothered fire will find its 
way into every part of the house, and by waking the 
family, may save it from destruction. ... If sickness 
or any other cause should oblige you to leave a candle 
burning all night, place it in such a situation as to be 
out of the way of rats. A house was once destroyed by a 
rat running away with a lighted candle, for the sake of 
the tallow, and conveying it into a hole filled with rags 
and inflammable matter. ... Strictly forbid the use of 
segars in your family at all times, but especially after 
night. May not the greater frequency of fires in the 
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United States, than in former years, be ascribed in part 
to the general use of segars by careless servants and 
children? There is good reason to believe that a house 
was lately set on fire by a half consumed segar which a 
woman suddenly threw away, to prevent being detected 
in the unhealthy and offensive practice of smoaking.” 4 

Edward Augustus Kendall, in his Travels Through the 
Northern Parts of the United States, wrote of the Boston 
of 1808, that many of the buildings were of brick, and 
that all new ones of more than ten feet in height were 
required by law to be constructed of fire-resisting ma- 
terial. The bricks, which visitors admired, were of a red 
color, while those of an older period were brown. The 
yellow bricks, which were used in England, had not then 
been introduced. Red ones, of fine clay, were imported 
from Philadelphia, and as the humidity, together with 
frosts, tended to disintegrate them, ‘‘an attempt had 
been made to render them impenetrable by saturation 
with molasses.” 

The ‘‘ Energetic Fire Society of Boston ”’ was formed 
in 1818. Its chief object, according to the preamble of 
its constitution, was ‘‘to prevent unnecessary loss and 
destruction of property, occasioned by rash and precipi- 
tate conduct at fires.”’ It was also the aim of its mem- 
bers, ‘‘by a combination of interests, to give energy to 
our exertions in checking the progress of fires.’ 

According to a tradition, Boston firemen paused to 
sing a verse of ‘‘Old Hundred,” while striving to subdue 
the fire which destroyed the Reverend Doctor Lyman 


1 George Lyman Kittredge, LL.D. The Old Farmer and His Almanack. 
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Beecher’s church on Hanover Street, December 31, 
1829. It has been said, moreover, that they used to be 
cheered in their labors by chanting religious verses, such 
as the following. “ Life is the time to serve the Lord; the 
time to secure the great reward; and while this light 
holds out to burn, the vilest sinner may return.” ... 
The Boston Almanac for the year 1843 gives the loca- 
tions of fifty-eight reservoirs and wells within the city 
limits (including the Frog Pond) where water could be 
obtained in case of fire. The positions of forty-two fire 
plugs in the Jamaica Plain aqueduct are also shown. 
That same year may of these were replaced by brass 
cocks. The larger reservoirs had a capacity of about 350 
hogsheads each. 

The bicentennial anniversary of Boston’s founding 
occurred on September seventeenth, 1830, and its cele- 
bration was ushered in by a salute of one hundred guns 
fired by the company of Sea Fencibles. At seven o’clock 
the members of the Fire Department assembled on the 
Common with their engines, hose-wagons, hook and lad- 
der trucks and bucket-carriages. ‘‘In one hour every 
man was at his post, the line formed in due and appro- 
priate order, and with light hearts and spirits, exhilarated 
by the enlivening strains of the Boston Band, the va- 
rious companies were set in motion. This was decidedly 
one of the finest exhibitions of the day. To see so many 
young and vigorous men of every class and profession, 
united in one generous and noble cause, ready to forsake 
ease and comfort, and forgetful of themselves, risk even 
life itself for the safety and protection of others, was a 
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heart-felt gratification witnessed and enjoyed by innum- 
erable citizens, who will not soon lose the impression 
made upon them that morning, nor for many years have 
cause to feel less proud of the FIREMEN.” (Evening 
Transcript, September eighteenth, 1830.) At this period 
and for many years thereafter, the personnel of the Fire 
Department consisted of volunteers, who dragged the 
machines through the streets by hand, and when the 
alarm was given at night, the shouting, bells and rattles 
combined to produce an uproar and excitement unpar- 
alleled in later times. Sometimes, we are told, it re- 
quired the services of five or six engines, playing one 
into another, to bring to bear asingle stream upon a fire. 

One of the most noted hand fire engines of Boston was 
the Lafayette, which was run by the “Associated Fire 
Engine and Hydraulicon Company.”’ Its members were 
the first to draw Cochituate water through a hydrant 
to extinguish a fire November ninth, 1848. 

A man with a signal lantern bearing the number of the 
engine ran ahead, while the foreman ran at the left side, 
with his right hand on the brake, and shouting at the top 
of his voice. Then came the tug of war, to see whether 
they could overflow the machine they played into, or 
exhaust the one they drew from. ‘‘ After the fire was 
over, if an engine company on its way home had to pass 
another one’s house, the latter’s members showed their 
hospitality by the offer of chocolate and crackers. The 
chocolate was often muddy, but on a cold night, after 
working at the brakes, it tasted good.” 

When Samuel Atkins Eliot, the father of the late 
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President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, became 
Mayor of Boston in 1837, the city Fire Department 
was in a demoralized condition. A hoodlum element was 
much in evidence, and the volunteer companies made 
drinking places of the fire stations. The Broad Street 
Riot, when an engine company, returning from a fire in 
June, 1837, broke through an Irish funeral procession, 
brought matters to a crisis; and through the Mayor’s 
efforts a paid and disciplined Fire Department was or- 
ganized. ‘The Boston of that day,’’ wrote President 
Eliot, ‘‘was much more troublesome for the Mayor than 
it is now (1928), in spite of its great increase in size and 
the multiplicity of the alien races which now inhabit it.” 

The turmoil and excitement caused by an alarm of 
fire in the days of the hand engines have been vividly 
described by many writers. The faintest twang of the 
bell, heard by a school boy, would be enough to start a 
ery of ‘‘fire!’”? This would be taken up and repeated all 
over the city. The outer doors of churches remained un- 
locked, in readiness for any person to open, and reach 
the bell rope, when clang went the bells! Men and boys 
rushed out of houses and stores shouting “‘fire”’ like 
maniacs. Then along comes a hand fire engine with a 
motley crew tugging at the rope, and followed by the 
rag-tag and bobtail of the town, “all shouting, watch- 
men’s rattles whirring; hubbub, pandemonium even; 
when there come rushing from other directions more 
tubs and excited crowds, all bent upon going to the fire, 
and in nine times out of ten without the slightest idea of 
whence the alarm emanated, or what it was all about! 
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Discipline was very lax, and many acts of rowdyism 
were committed.” ... Enough excitement for a lifetime 
was experienced by anyone who was abroad in Boston’s 
streets during the great fire of November, 1872. At 
that time, great crowds witnessed the melting away of 
so-called fire-proof buildings in the path of the devour- 
ing flames. And on the fiftieth anniversary of that great 
calamity, while the disciplined force of the city Fire De- 
partment was on parade in its commemoration, the sight 
of their efficient personnel and modern apparatus was 
an assurance that no human effort had been spared to 
prevent the recurrence of a similar conflagration. 
According to the Regulations of the Boston Fire De- 
partment in 1848, “‘immediately upon an alarm of fire 
during the night, it was the duty of the respective watch- 
men to give notice thereof by springing their rattles, 
crying ‘Fire!’, or ringing a bell and mentioning the 
street or direction where the fire may be.” And any 
watchman neglecting to carry out these directions was 
required to pay a fine of two dollars. But the firemen 
themselves were enjoined to maintain the utmost order, 
silence and discretion in going to, working at, and re- 
turning from a fire. The use by them of rattles or 
horns, and the smoking of pipes or cigars, was strictly 
prohibited. At this time there were eighteen hand fire- 
engines in active service. The entire department was 
equipped with steam fire-engines and horse hose-car- 
riages during the year 1860. Half a century later, in 1909, 
the city’s fire-fighting apparatus included 53 steam fire- 
engines, 3 water-towers, 17 chemical engines, 49 hose- 
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wagons, and 29 ladder-trucks. An auxiliary salt-water 
main service was established in 1893, and within a few 
years thereafter 3 fire-boats were in commission. Fire 
mains were laid through the streets, and terminated in 
deep water at points accessible to the boats, whose 
pumps were connected therewith, and made to fill them 
with water at high pressure. The members of the 
volunteer fire companies did not welcome the steam 
fire-engines when they first appeared. For these latter, 
while vastly increasing the efficiency of fire fighting, 
eliminated a large part of its romance. It is no longer 
customary for sedate and sane citizens to cry “‘fire”’ at 
the top of their voices while hastening to the scene of 
action. And instead of the harsh clatter of the watch- 
man’s rattle, one hears the imperative clang of the gong 
bell, as the ‘“‘steamer” rushes madly by. 

Many people, according to a correspondent of the daily 
press, in July, 1926, believe that within a short time 
“horses will be as rare in our cities as kangaroos are in 
Egypt.”’ Let such persons take a walk along the water 
front, or in the market district of Boston, when they will 
realize that in these sections at least the automobile has 
a strong rival. The passage of a motor steam fire-engine 
at full speed is an excitingevent. But still more thrilling 
was the rush of the fire horses some years ago! These 
animals were in active service in Boston until October, 
1923. At that time Hook and Ladder Company Number 
Twenty-four, on North Grove Street, had three horses in 
use, along with its other equipment. Soon afterward 
these animals were transferred to the Park Department, 
and thus ‘‘the releasing of the fire horses was completed.” 


THE TOWN CRIERS 


Tuer town criers may be said to have been lineal 
descendants of the Roman Praecénes, whose duties in- 
cluded the announcements of the time, place and condi- 
tions of auction sales; and like the modern auctioneers 
and criers they sometimes entertained the public with 
jests and witticisms. They also gave notice in the 
streets of articles that had been lost, and invited the 
people to the public games, where they afterward pro- 
claimed the victors. Their functions were in some 
respects similar to those of the Greek heralds, who were 
public officials of much dignity and importance in early 
times. The latter proclaimed the sale of goods in the 
market places and gave notice of lost children and run- 
away slaves. The Praecones called the people together 
at the public assemblies, enjoined silence therein, and 
announced the results of elections. Their office was said 
to have been a profitable one on account of the fees to 
which they were entitled in the courts of justice, and the 
bribes which they received from interested parties. . . . 

The first notice in the Boston Town Records, of the 
custom of crying lost animals, appears under the date 
September seventh, 1638, where mention is made of 
‘“‘a stray sow, that had been taken in the Corne, and 
often Cryed,” without success in finding its owner. On 
March first, 1666, John Cross was appointed to the 
office of Town Cryer and was allowed twopence for each 
proclamation made in the meeting house, and sixpence 
for announcements ‘“‘up and down the street.” 
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In 1681 four criers were appointed, and thereafter it 
was customary to choose from two to five of these offi- 
cials at the annual meetings. On March ninth, 1724, it 
was ordered that no person should presume to be a com- 
mon crier, or cry any sort of goods, wares or merchan- 
dise; lost, found or stolen goods, on penalty of ten 
shillings for each offence; except only such persons as 
should be licensed by the Selectmen. And if he should 
cry any “‘vain, foolish or profane matter,” a similar fine 
was imposed.... Probably the most noted of public 
criers in Boston was James Wilson, who served in that 
capacity from 1808 to 1841. He was of a jovial temper- 
ament, and closed his formal proclamations with face- 
tious comments. His office was in the Exchange Coffee 
House Building, and over its entrance was the carved, 
wooden figure of a hand-clasped bell, bearing the date 
1795. This hand-bell appears to have been the last of 
the old tavern symbols which were publicly displayed in 
Boston. From 1853 it was the conspicuous symbol of 
a public house in Williams Court, otherwise known as 
“Pie Alley.”” And here it might have remained for an 
indefinite period, were it not for an unfortunate occur- 
rence. Early in August, 1920, it was rudely toppled 
from its long-time perch by the impact of a passing 
truck. And now, most appropriately, it has found a 
resting place among the relics in the collections of the 
Bostonian Society. 

The origin of the familiar title Pie or Pi Alley is popu- 
larly believed to have been derived from the environ- 
ment of Williams Court, due to the many restaurants 
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thereabout. And this explanation has received official 
sanction. Another theory, which seems to be equally 
plausible, attributes its source to the fact that this 
locality has long been a center of the printing and 
publishing industries of Boston. The technical term pi 
is defined as ‘‘a confused or jumbled mass of printing 
types.”’ When a compositor had the misfortune to re- 
duce his types to a state of pi, it devolved upon him to 
reset them at his own expense. Therefore, to save time 
and trouble, some compositors used to throw the types 
out into the alley. And it was from this custom, ac- 
cording to a chatty narrator, that the alley acquired 
its peculiar name. The Bell-in-Hand Tavern has been 
described as a small, dingy ale house of the olden time, 
with its entrance on a narrow, flag-paved court, where 
newsboys indulged in divers pastimes, such as the game 
of craps, and fistic encounters. 

An earlier name of this passage way was Savage’s 
Court, named for Ephraim Savage, a Selectman and 
prominent member of the First Church. Williams Court 
was formerly in a residential neighborhood. A writer 
who well remembered the locality in those days de- 
scribed its dwellings as having small open plots adja- 
cent, some of which were flower gardens, while others 
‘“were fenced and latticed, so that hens might perambu- 
late therein.”” On the southerly side of the court were 
other garden patches, where fruit trees flourished, and 
sunflowers bloomed. 

“Old Wilson,” the town crier, was one of many eccen- 
tric characters who were seen and heard in the streets of 
Boston during the early part of the nineteenth century. 
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A contributor to the daily press, who wrote in 1879, 
recalling memories of fifty years before, thus wrote: 
“One can hear now the clang of Wilson’s ponderous bell, 
and the hoarse, thick tones of his voice, as, clad in a 
purple coat, and wearing a cocked hat, he perambulated 
the streets, crying Sales at Auction, and ‘child lost, 25 
cents reward.’ He always drew a crowd of people, 
ready and willing to chaff with him: but they often got 
more than they bargained for. As when announcing a 
Fourth of July dinner in Charlestown, certain denizens 
of that ancient place pestered him with enquiries as to 
the bill of fare; and elicited the reply that the dinner 
would be ample, with a pig at every plate.” James 
Wilson was well fitted for his peculiar vocation. ‘‘Na- 
ture,’”’ wrote the Reverend Edward G. Porter, in his 
Rambles in Old Boston, ‘‘had endowed him with a ready 
wit, a good flow of language and an imposing presence.” 

A town crier was still to be seen and heard in the 
streets of the West End of Boston during the early 
fifties of the last century. The writer remembers having 
heard of one of these officials, who used to stand up in 
his one-horse open wagon at street corners, and ring a 
large dinner-bell. He would then proceed to make some 
such announcement as follows: “Child lost! Four years 
old. She wore a blue and white checked calico dress.” 
Next came a minute description of the little girl, after 
which the crier would start up his horse with a ‘‘g’ long,”’ 
and drive on to the next corner, where a heres an- 
nouncement would be made in the presence of a quickly 
gathering crowd. 

Very few of the old town criers or their successors in 
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office are to be seen or heard in New England today. 
Perhaps their nearest of kin are the men with mega- 
phones, who make the announcements at college and 
professional ball games, and other modern athletic 
events. The town crier of Provincetown, Massachusetts, 
was one of the last in service. Anyone who wished to 
advertise a lost child, the coming of a circus, or a church 
sociable, had only to hand him a scrap of paper, suita- 
bly inscribed, together with a dollar bill. The crier ‘did 
the rest.’”’ After wielding his bell energetically, and 
waiting until a crowd had assembled, he would deliver 
his message. Here for example is a specimen. ‘The first 
whale which has been seen in Provincetown for twenty 
years is on exhibition today behind Matheson’s store. 
Come and see the monster of the deep! Bring the chil- 
dren for a lesson in zodlogy! Ten cents admission!” 
James Wilson was not the only member of his craft who 
was noted for his faculty of repartee. A Nantucket crier, 
Charles H. Chase, was once accosted by a jocose young 
lady, who enquired where he had obtained his bell. And 
he replied, with a polite bow, ‘‘I obtained my bell, young 
woman, at the same place where you got your manners— 
the brass factory!” ... The public criers were doubtless 
useful members of society, but they were regarded as 
nuisances by many estimable citizens. ‘For when, to 
the loud ringing of their bells was added the discordant 
sounds of a fish-horn, and a horrible jargon which no 
one could understand, they became very objectionable 
to people of sensitive nerves, who loved quiet.” ! 
1 Edward K. Godfrey. The Island of Nantucket. 
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The office of town crier, one of the ancient institutions 
of Newburyport, was still maintained there within re- 
cent years, and this is one of the very few places in the 
United States where that official issues his proclama- 
tions. Formerly he attracted attention by beating a 
drum, and one of his duties was to escort petty offenders 
through the streets. More recently, after wielding his 
large hand-bell, and crying “‘hear what I have to say,” 
he notifies the people of excursions and entertainments. 

1 George P. Tilton. The Colonial Book of Newburyport and Vicinity. 


PART THREE 


POPULAR PREJUDICE AGAINST THE 
FIRST RAILWAYS 


Tue modern railroads had their origin in the tram- 
ways, which consisted of trams, or parallel lines of 
wooden rails. These tramways were used for the trans- 
portation of freight or merchandise. The first ones in 
England were built before the year 1800, and served to 
carry coal from the mines in and about Newcastle to 
the seaports, in bulky wagons, which were furnished with 
four rollers fitting the wooden rails, whereby the hauling 
was made so easy that one horse could draw a load of 
several tons. The tramways developed into railways by 
the substitution of cast iron rails. The next progressive 
step was the linking together of several wagons, thus 
forming the pioneer railroad trains. Horses continued to 
furnish the motive power for many years, and all efforts 
to utilize steam for this purpose were regarded as futile 
by public opinion. 

The earliest locomotives were weird and uncanny- 
looking machines, resembling mammoth grasshoppers, 
being covered with levers, joints, legs and arms. It may 
be easily imagined that the first appearance of such a 
monster would naturally affright simple-minded country 
folk. One dark night William Murdock (1754-1839), a 
Scottish engineer, and an assistant of James Watt, the 
inventor, was experimenting with one of these primitive 
engines in the neighborhood of Redruth, in Cornwall. 
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““By some accident the machine escaped from his grasp, 
and went galloping at a great pace down a lonely lane. 
Now it so happened that a venerable clergyman was 
taking an evening walk in this lane, which led directly to 
his church. Suddenly he saw approaching at a furious 
rate of speed an indescribable monster of legs, arms 
and wheels, whose body glowed with internal fire. The 
clergyman’s hair actually stood on end with fear. Being 
convinced that a fiend was making toward him, he set 
up loud cries for help. The inventor soon appeared, 
however, and assured the good man that the machine 
was no diabolical creature, but simple a runaway loco- 
motive.”’!... 

The first engines were described as ‘‘feeble affairs.” 
For some time after their introduction horses were re- 
tained for use in emergencies on all the early American 
railways. On the Baltimore and Susquehanna road two 
cars were joined together by wooden shafts, between 
which horses were hitched. The animals were supported 
by means of broad, leathern belts fastened under their 
bodies, and attached to the shafts.? At times passengers 
were called upon to get out and help start the train by 
using their combined strength in pushing it.* 

A writer in the Tyne Mercury, November 24, 1824, 
thus queried, ‘‘ What person would ever think of paying 
anything to be conveyed from Hexham to Newcastle in 
something like a coal-waggon upon a dreary waggon- 


1 William Sloane Kennedy. Wonders and Curiosities of the Ratlway. 


Chicago. 1884. 
2 MacGill. History of Transportation in the United States. 


3 American Journal of Science, vol. xxi, p. 385. 
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way; and to be dragged for the greater part of the dis- 
tance by a roaring steam-engine?”’ Again, in 1831, the 
editor of an English periodical wrote as follows, ‘‘ Not 
one of the nobility or gentry, nor of those who travel in 
their own carriages, would by any chance go by the rail- 
way. A nobleman would certainly not like to be drawn 
at the tail of a train of waggons. A velocity of fifteen 
miles an hour is in itself a great source of danger; as the 
smallest obstacle might produce the most serious conse- 
quences. The line upon which the train must be steered 
admits of but little lateral deviation; while a stage-coach 
has a choice of the whole roadway.” Colonel Charles 
Sibthorp (1783-1855), who represented Lincoln in 
Parliament for many years, was notorious for the vigor 
with which he expressed his opinions. He denounced the 
railways as dangerous and delusive speculations. He 
hated them as he hated the devil! Sir Edmund Walker 
Head (1805-1868), at one time Governor-General of 
Canada, thus described some of the features of the radi- 
cal innovation in travel during its experimental stage. 
When railroads were first established, he said, every 
living being gazed upon a passing train with astonish- 
ment and fear! Ploughmen held their breath. The loose 
horse galloped from it, and then suddenly stopping, 
turned around, stared at it, and snorted aloud... . 
Within a few years, however, fear gave place to indiffer- 
ence, and the cattle and sheep grazing on either side of 
the track were no longer disturbed by the once strange 
apparition. 

When, in 1825, a projected railroad between Liverpool 
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and Manchester was a subject of debate in the English 
Parliament, much opposition was manifested. One Sir 
Isaac Coffin was especially strenuous in denouncing the 
plan. He asked his fellow-members whether they real- 
ized the probable ill effects of the noise and smoke, the 
hiss and whirl of the locomotive engine, rushing at a 
speed of ten or twelve miles an hour! Neither oxen 
ploughing in the fields, nor cows grazing in the meadows, 
could behold such a spectacle without dismay! In an 
article which appeared in the Quarterly Review during 
this same period the writer argued that the prospect of 
locomotives travelling twice as fast as stage-coaches was 
palpably absurd. “‘We trust,” he wrote, “that Parlia- 
ment will limit the speed to eight or nine miles an hour, 
which is as great as can be ventured uponwith safety.... 

“The gross exaggeration of the powers of the locomo- 
tive steam-engine may delude for a time, but must end in 
the mortification of all concerned. We would as soon ex- 
pect the people of Woolwich to be fired off upon one of 
Congreve’s ricochet rockets, as to trust themselves to 
the mercy of such a machine, going at such a rate.” ! 

It was related by the poet, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
that when Richard Trevithick, the English inventor, 
was driving his first locomotive from the place in 
Cornwall where it was built to a near-by seaport, he lost 
control of the machine, which carried away a portion 
of the fence enclosing a gentleman’s garden. It then 
rapidly approached aclosed toll gate. Trevithick at once 
shut off the steam, but the momentum was so great that 


1 Sir William Congreve, a British artillerist, and inventor of the so- 
called “war rocket ” bearing his name. 
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the machine almost struck the gate, which was quickly 
opened by the toll keeper. On being asked about the 
toll charge, the keeper, trembling in every limb, replied: 
“Nothing, my dear Mr. Devil, but do drive on as fast as 
youcan!’’ Such an incident naturally tended to increase 
the popular distrust of steam traction. 

Prejudice and incredulity greeted the inventors of the 
first locomotives. And George Stephenson, the English 
engineer, was subjected to ridicule at the time of the 
opening of the Stockton and Darlington Railway in 
September, 1825, over which passengers and freight were 
first hauled by a locomotive propelled by steam. The 
new invention appealed to the public’s sense of the ludi- 
crous, and there were many who agreed with the Earl of 
Eldon, at one time Lord High Chancellor of England, 
who was said to have opposed all public improvements 
during forty years. He was quoted as saying, ‘‘I am 
sorry to find the intelligent people of the north country 
gone mad on the subject of railways.” ... 

From all accounts the earliest passenger cars on the 
Darlington and Stockton Railway were far from luxuri- 
ous. They were described as rude cabins set upon four 
wheels....A candle placed in the window of a way 
station was the signal to stop. Its absence signified ‘‘go 
ahead.” As the cars had neither springs nor buffers, the 
jolting was very trying for the patrons of the road. 

A contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 
1825, doubtless reflected the prevailing sentiment of a 
hundred years ago when he wrote that in that age of 
“railroad mania ”’ he had searched in vain for some satis- 
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factory statements whereon he could reconcile his mind 
to such a revolutionary change in the general mode of 
conveyance throughout Great Britain as these railroad 
projectors were desirous of introducing. Moreover, he 
could not but be surprised at the apparent folly of many 
persons in promoting such costly works, without knowing 
how far they were likely to answer the required purpose. 

Shortly before the introduction of railroads, when the 
feasibility of the proposed innovation was under dis- 
cussion, the School Board of a certain town in Ohio 
formally expressed its disapproval of the project because 
no reference thereto was to be found in Holy Writ. 
The members of the board reasoned that ‘‘if God had 
designed that his intelligent creatures should travel at 
the frightful speed of fifteen miles an hour, He would 
have forecasted it!”’ 

“Tt is difficult,’ remarked Roger L. Wensley, in Rail- 
way LIfe, ‘looking backward one hundred years, to 
realize that when the locomotive was in its infancy, the 
railroad’s possibilities were unappreciated. At that time 
a well-known resident of Liverpool said that if it were 
ever proved possible for a locomotive engine to go at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, he would cheerfully eat a 
stewed engine wheel for breakfast! And this emphatic 
gentleman probably lived to suffer severely from indi- 
gestion.” But he was not alone in his scorn of the pro- 
posed substitute for horse power. For the press of that 
era almost universally scoffed at the idea of rapid trans- 
portation by means of steam. ... 

The so-called Granite Railway was built by the engi- 
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neer, Gridley Bryant, for the purpose of carrying granite 
blocks from a quarry in the town of Quincy to the near- 
est tidewater landing. An account of the passing of the 
first train over this route, October seventh, 1826, ap- 
peared in the Boston Daily Advertiser, as follows: ‘This 
railroad, the first, we believe, in this country, was opened 
on Saturday in the presence of a number of gentlemen 
who take an interest in the experiment. A quantity of 
stone weighing sixteen tons, taken from the ledge be- 
longing to the Bunker Hill Association, and loaded on 
three wagons, which together weigh five tons, making a 
load of twenty-one tons, was moved with ease by a single 
horse from the quarry to the landing above Neponset 
Bridge, a distance of more than three miles. The road 
declines gradually the whole way from the quarry to the 
landing, but so slightly that the horse conveyed back the 
empty wagons, making a load of five tons. After the 
starting of the load, which required some exertion, the 
horse moved at ease in a fast walk. .. . It may therefore 
be easily conceived how greatly transportation of heavy 
loads is facilitated by means of this road. A large quan- 
tity of beautiful stone, already prepared for the Bunker 
Hill Monument, will now be rapidly and cheaply trans- 
ported to the wharf at the termination of the railroad, 
whence it will be conveyed by lighters to Charlestown. 
We learn from a gentleman who has visited the principal 
railroads in England, that in point of solidarity and skill 
in construction, this is not exceeded by any one there.” 

On October twelfth, 1926, a bronze tablet was unveiled 
at the East Milton railroad station, commemorative of 
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the one hundredth anniversary of the opening of the 
Granite Railway. ‘‘This short line was the first one to 
build under a charter, as also the first to incorporate, and 
the first to operate.” In 1846, when it became a part of 
the Old Colony system, it was operated by steam power, 
and was known as the Granite Branch of the New Haven 
Railroad. Meantime there arose in Boston a so-called 
‘Railroad Party,’’ which was opposed to the “Canal 
Party,” and many debates followed regarding the com- 
parative advantages of the two systems.! 

In spite of much popular distrust, and of considerable 
opposition in the Legislature, the charter for the com- 
pany had been obtained in March, 1826. The cars on 
the spur track from the Granite Railway to the wharf 
were drawn by oxen as late as the year 1899, when they 
gave place to a locomotive. Portions of the old road are 
still to be seen. In the addresses on the occasion of the 
centennial anniversary celebration in October, 1926, 
the speakers eulogized Gridley Bryant, the engineer as 
well as the projector, of this first American railroad. 
They also dwelt upon the vast consequences to this 
country, which resulted through the necessity of provid- 
ing means for the transportation of stone from the 
Quincy quarries to Charlestown. Tribute was paid to 
the “‘men of vision,”’ who laid the cornerstone of the 
railroad system in the United States. The commemora- 
tive tablet is placed upon a boulder taken from the 
vicinity of the Bunker Hill Quarry in West Quincy. 

The original railroad train, which ran from Albany to 

1 Arthur Gilman. The Story of Boston. 
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Schenectady, and opened up this mode of travel in 
New York state, was carried on flat cars over the same 
route on April 17, 1926, to commemorate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the granting of a charter to the 
Hudson and Mohawk Railroad, which was succeeded by 
the New York Central. The ‘‘ Dewitt Clinton,” the first 
American ‘‘Demon Steam Wagon” to go into active 
service, and its stage-coach-like cars were brought from 
the metropolis, where they had been on exhibition at the 
New York Central Station. This primitive locomotive 
was described as ‘‘a little boiler-box on wheels, with a 
long iron smoke-stack in front.’’ Seated in the old-time 
cars were employés of the railroad company, dressed in 
the costumes of one hundred years ago. 

In June, 1827, the Boston Courier contained a facetious 
article wherein the editor ridiculed the project of build- 
ing a railroad from Boston to Albany. He maintained 
that such an enterprise would involve an expense ap- 
proximating the market value of the total land area of 
the Bay State, and that when completed it would be of 
as little practical utility as a railway from Boston to the 
moon! Even after railroads had been in operation for 
several years, popular sentiment in certain communities 
regarded them with disfavor. 

In August, 1830, Peter Cooper completed the first 
American steam locomotive, the Tom Thumb, which was 
about the size of a modern hand car. It was used to push 
a small passenger car over a thirteen-mile track between 
Baltimore and Ellicott’s Mills, on the west bank of the 
Patapsco River, in Maryland, at a speed of about six 
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miles an hour. This accomplishment caused apprehen- 
sion among the stage owners, who regarded it as an evil 
omen for their business. One of them decided to 
challenge the new steam appliance for a trial of speed. 
Accordingly, a few days later, when Cooper piloted an- 
other load of passengers, a horse-drawn railroad car was 
sent out over a parallel track. The challenge was ac- 
cepted, and when the signal to start was given, the 
occupants of each vehicle shouted uncomplimentary 
remarks at their rivals. The big, gray horse attached to 
the second car, soon obtained alead of a quarter of a mile. 
Before long, however, the locomotive began to gain on 
its equine competitor, whose driver lashed him furiously. 
“The fine animal for a time kept pace with the engine, 
and then began gradually to lag behind. But the hopes 
of the people on the steam passenger car were destined 
to be blasted. Something went wrong with the locomo- 
tive. The horse thereupon recovered his lost ground, 
forged ahead, and finally won the race decisively.” !... 

In a Family Encyclopedia, edited by George Crabb 
(New York, 1831), the new method of transportation was 
favorably noticed. A railway was defined therein as ‘“‘a 
species of road or carriage-way, in which the tracks of 
the carriage-wheel being laid with bars or rails of wood, 
stone or metal, the carriage runs with so much greater 
facility, that one horse will perform the work of many. 
On some railways the wagons are moved by steam, in- 
stead of horses. It is contemplated to make railways in 
various parts of the United States. Many have been 


1 Dunbar. A History of Transportation. 
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commenced, and several have been completed. Their 
utility and superiority over canals will, no doubt, cause 
general construction in most of the states within a few 
years, where the travelling is great.”’ 

In 1834 and thereabout, ‘‘many and loud were the 
curses which were levelled at the new-fangled steam 
kettles, as the primitive locomotives were called by the 
old English stage-drivers and other lovers of the road in 
those days. For they could not become reconciled to the 
marvellous innovation in travel.! 

Similarly disconsolate were their American brethren 
of the craft, one of whom was responsible for the follow- 
ing verses: 


Now all ye jolly wagoners, who have got good wives; 

Go home to your farms, and there spend your lives. 

When your corn is all cribbed, and your small grain is good, 
You will have nothing to do but to curse the railroad. 


Tony Weller, the old coachman, a popular character 
in Pickwick Papers, thus expressed his opinion of railway 
travel in England, about the year 1836. ‘‘As to the 
honor and dignity o’ travellin’, vere can that be without 
a coachman, and vat’s the rail to sich coachmen as is 
sometimes forced to go by it, but a outrage and a insult? 
And as to the ingen, a nasty, wheezin’, creakin’, gaspin’, 
puffin’, bustin’ monster, always out o’ breath, with a 
shiny green and gold back, like a onpleasant beetle. 
As to the ingen as is always apourin’ out red-hot coals 
at night, and black smoke in the day, the sensiblest 
thing it does, in my opinion, is ven there’s somethin’ in 

1 Ralph Nevill. The Merry Past. 
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the vay, and it sets up that ’ere frightful scream, vich 
seems to say, ‘now ’ere’s two hundred and forty pas- 
sengers in the werry greatest extremity o’ danger, and 
’ere’s their two hundred and forty screams in vun!’”’... 
According to a popular belief in England, the smoke 
from the engine would kill all the birds, and the sparks 
would certainly set fire to fields and houses. Passengers 
could not breathe in a train going sorapidly, the railroad 
would ruin the farmer, and the sport of fox hunting 
would be destroyed. ... 

Edward Everett Hale (1822-1909), in his Memories of 
a Hundred Years, remarked that his father, Nathan 
Hale, editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, had properly 
enough been called the founder of the New England 
railroad system. For with his own hand he made a 
model of a railway, which stood in his parlor, in order 
that he might explain to visitors what was meant by 
such terms as a rail, a flange or an inclined plane. Asa 
child, Doctor Hale understood the look of pity on 
people’s faces as they left the room, thinking how sad it 
was that so sensible a man as his father should foster 
such a delusion! 

The scene on the occasion of starting the first railway 
train at South Conway, New Hampshire, was graphi- 
cally described by Hamlin Garland in Trail-Makers of 
the Middle Border (New York, 1926). The iron horse, 
puffing out clouds of smoke, and dragging four great 
stage-coaches hitched together, and filled with officials, 
was an amazing sight. The engine, marvellous as a 
dragon, inspired terror, even at a distance, and when it 
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drew near, many of the spectators fled abruptly, to the 
amusement of the engineer. But an old gentleman, who 
was present, endeavored in a somewhat feeble way to 
reassure the assembled crowd. ‘‘It 7s scary,’’ he said. 
“Tt don’t seem exactly the kind of thing that the Lord 
intended men to create. I can’t quite get used to seeing 
a bunch of metal moving around by way of a little hot 
water. It seems tco much like an unlawful creation on 
the part of human beings!” 

When the Boston and Worcester Railroad was opened 
for travel, it encountered bitter opposition from several 
classes in the communities through whose territory its 
route lay. Quite naturally the principal remonstrants 
were the proprietors of stage-coach lines and innkeepers. 
Farmers also had reason to fear the loss of their trade in 
horses, grain, hay and produce. Moreover it was thought 
by some that the mental balance of quiet country people 
might be disturbed by the rumbling and jar of passing 
trains, and the shrill whistles and clanging bells of the 
locomotives. It does not appear, however, that these 
misgivings were shared by dwellers in cities, and the 
people of Boston were not slow in recognizing the ad- 
vantages of the new and amazing method of transporta- 
tion. It seems reasonable to suppose that they regarded 
it with equanimity, even if they did not at first show 
enthusiasm. For many years, however, we are told, all 
efforts to utilize steam as a motive power were derided 
by an incredulous public, and the pioneer experimenters 
in this line of investigation were commiserated as vic- 
tims of a mild delusion, or in modern parlance, as 
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“cranks.” A Connecticut clergyman made a lecturing 


tour, wherein he maintained that the operation of the 
proposed railroads would involve the building at great 
expense of a number of insane asylums, “‘as women and 
children in the rural districts would be driven wild with 
terror at seeing the dreadful locomotive.’’! For in the 
popular mind, the idea of self-locomotion had been 
associated solely with animal life. Hence the wonder 
and awe occasioned by the first sight of an iron horse! 

The first locomotive on the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad was despatched April sixteenth, 1834 and ranas 
far as Newton. A large crowd was present to witness 
the novel experiment. The spectators awaited with 
breathless anxiety the first movement of the train. In 
after years the scene was thus described by one who was 
present on that occasion. The driver, who had come 
with his engine from England, ‘‘stepped upon the plat- 
form with almost the air of a juggler or a professor of 
chemistry. He placed his hand upon the lever and, witha 
slight move of it, the engine started, amid the shouts and 
cheers of the multitude. It gave me such a shock,” the 
observer continued, ‘‘that my hair seemed to start from 
the roots, rather than to stand on end. And as I re- 
flected, the locomotive engine grew into a greatness in 
my mind, that left all other things far behind it, as 
marvels and wonders.” ? 

When it was proposed to build a railroad between 
Boston and Lowell, the owners of the Middlesex Canal, 


1 Magazine of American History, vol. xxxv. June, 1891. ; 
2 The New England Genealogical and Historical Register, vol. xxvi. 
1872. 
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which had been in operation since 1803, realized that 
they would have to encounter a formidable rival in the 
new enterprise. They therefore represented to the Legis- 
lature that their charter gave them a monopoly of the 
carrying privileges between the two cities. And for two 
years they were able to delay the construction of the pro- 
posed railroad. This legal contest was typical of many 
others in different parts of the country. After 1835 the 
patronage of the Middlesex Canal gradually diminished, 
until its final suspension in 1853.1 In 1829, when the 
population of Boston was about sixty thousand, and 
that of Lowell six thousand, one could journey by boat 
on this canal, a distance of twenty-three and a half miles, 
for seventy-five cents, and then proceed on foot the re- 
mainder of the way. Or one could make the trip in an 
omnibus for a shilling. A more expeditious mode was 
by stage-coach, a three-hour jaunt, and the fare was a 
dollar and a quarter.?... 

About a century ago, while efforts were being made to 
obtain a charter for the building of the Old Colony 
Railroad, there was much opposition to the enterprise 
on the part of members of the Massachusetts General 
Court. ‘‘What do we know about railroads? Whoever 
heard of such a thing?” “‘Is it right to take people’s 
land for a project that no one knows about?” ‘‘We 
have enough corporations already!”? Such queries and 
comments represented the prevailing sentiment on this 
subject in those times. 

The first train over the Boston and Lowell Railroad 


1 Edward Hungerford. The Modern Railroad. 
* Charles Frederick Carter. When Railroads Were New. 
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was run in June, 1835. Its engineer was an Englishman 
named John Robinson, who appears to have found pleas- 
ure in imposing upon the credulity and patience of the 
travelling public. He had a trick of bringing his train to 
a sudden stop, when arriving at a way station. Then he 
would jump down, look the engine over with apparent 
anxiety, crawl in under it, and pretend to readjust some 
part of its mechanism. By this time a wondering crowd 
had assembled, ‘‘to see the accident that had not hap- 
pened.” The next day’s newspapers would relate how 
the locomotive had broken down, but had been cleverly 
repaired by the engineer.'... 

Some of the least agreeable features of railway travel 
in its earliest days were described by Samuel Breck in 
his Recollections. He made a journey from Boston to 
Providence, R. I., in July, 1835, about one month after 
the road was opened. He pictured the cars as “ugly 
boxes, made to stow away thirty human beings, who sat 
cheek by jowl, as best they could. Two poor fellows, 
who were not much in the habit of making their toilet, 
squeezed me into a corner; while the hot sun drew from 
their garments a villainous compound of smell, made up 
of salt fish, tar and molasses. By and by twelve bounc- 
ing factory girls, who were going on a party of pleasure 
to Newport, were introduced. ‘Make room for the 
ladies,’ bawled the superintendent. The whole twelve 
soon made themselves at home, munching lemons, and 
eating green apples. . .. The rich and the poor, the edu- 
cated and ignorant, all herd together in this modern im- 
provement of travelling.” 

1 The Bostonian. Christmas Number. 1894. 
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It has been stated that not long after the Western 
Railway Company began operations its management, 
with a view to counteract popular prejudice, issued an 
appeal to the clergy of Massachusetts, requesting them 
to preach to their congregations on the subject of “‘the 
Moral Influence of Railroads.” ... 

In response to this request a number of ministers 
publicly expressed their views on this important ques- 
tion. And as was to be expected, there was a wide di- 
vergence of opinion. Some reasoned that railroads might 
exert a good moral influence on society, or at least that 
“nothing portentously bad”’ might be expected as a re- 
sult of their operation. A Newburyport clergyman de- 
clared that the whole question hinged on whether a 
strict observance of Sundays were kept or not. ‘‘ Would 
not a Sabbath-keeping railroad be an honor to New 
England?” he enquired. ‘‘Sunday travellers are not 
generally happy. It is deeply to be regretted that some- 
times even professed Christians fall into this flagrant 
transgression!” ... 

So great was the labor and expense of removing snow 
from the tracks, before the invention of the great modern 
snow ploughs, that the railroad people suspended traffic 
for a while during the early part of the first winter. They 
soon realized, however, that this procedure furnished 
their opponents with an effective argument against the 
reliability of the new enterprise. Therefore train service 
was soon resumed, and thereafter travel by rail steadily 
gained in favor.... 

Even after New England railroads had been in opera- 
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tion several years many people were doubtful whether 
agricultural interests were benefited thereby. A discon- 
solate land owner published his views on this subject in 
the columns of the Old Farmer’s Almanack, October, 
1837. He admitted that the railway was a very clever 
thing, but not altogether so for Farmer Credulous, whose 
attractive fields it traversed. Here was an extensive, 
level plain, whereon, it was thought, the railway cars 
would skim beautifully! Instead of that, a deep cut was 
made through the whole length of the farm. ‘‘Credu- 
lous” thereafter execrated all railways, canals, turnpikes 
and internal improvements, without distinction, and 
considered them but gull-traps for the unwary! 

Some of the inconveniences experienced by travellers 
in Great Britain during the early days of the railways 
have been described by various writers. A correspondent 
of the Ozford Journal thus wrote in 1838. ‘The train 
left Maidenhead at the usual time, with the Thunder 
engine, when everything appeared perfectly safe. But 
about half-way between that place and Slough, the pas- 
Sengers were surprised to find the carriages not loco- 
motive, but stationary; the engine having broken away, 
and gone thundering along by itself at a most rapid pace. 
Messengers were immediately despatched after it; but, 
strange to say, the engineer did not discover the loss of 
his train until he had proceeded nearly four miles. The 
engine was then turned back, and the train attached by 
means of ropes, the fastenings having broken away. 
But between Slough and West Drayton they also burst 
asunder; and the engineer on his arrival at the latter 
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station found that he had left the train, he did not know 
where! The engine was then again turned back, and the 
train having been secured by stronger ropes, reached the 
Paddington terminus about nine o’clock, instead of eight 
o’clock, its usual time of arriving.” 

In a communication to the editor of the Sporting 
Magazine for 1839, the writer complained that in 
journeying by rail, owing to the haughty arrogance of 
the officials, the traveller was separated from his lug- 
gage, whereas when going by stage-coach he could see 
that his belongings were safely deposited in the boot. 
Railways could never hope to succeed, he continued, 
until people were allowed to keep their property near 
them. And, when once the novelty has subsided, 
gentlemen would seldom condescend to adopt this hasty 
mode of transit! At about this period the railway ques- 
tion was a chief topic of conversation, and in England 
there were two factions, for and against. The partisans 
of the stage-coach and railway aired their views in the 
public press, and they said exceedingly bitter things 
about each other.! 

In the days of the early railways, the conductor was 
sometimes called |‘superintendent,” or ‘‘captain.” 
‘About the year 1840 the Erie Railroad ran one train a 
day to a village called Turner’s, in New Jersey. The 
captain found no ready means of signalling the engineer 
to stop, while under way. So he devised a cord, with a 
stick tied to the locomotive end, which, when pulled, 
would cause the stick to jump up and down, in plain sight 

1 Violet A. Wilson. The Coaching Era. 
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of the engineer. The captain tested his device on the 
following day and, getting no results, found that the en- 
gineer had cut the cord at his end, to assert his inde- 
pendence. The captain warned him that a repetition of 
the offence would start a fight. The line was again cut, 
and at Turner’s a memorable scrap followed, in which 
the captain established his permanent authority. A 
signal bell soon replaced the stick of wood, and a cap- 
tain’s authority over his engineer became a precedent.” ! 

In his Modern Painters, published in 1841, John 
Ruskin declared that in his opinion, going by rail was 
not travelling at all. It was merely being sent to a place, 
and “‘very little different from becoming a parcel.... 
A man who really loves travelling would as soon consent 
to pack a day into an hour of railroad, as one who loved 
eating would agree, if it were possible, to concentrate his 
dinner into a pill!” 

In June, 1842, Queen Victoria made her first railroad 
trip, going from Windsor to Paddington on the Great 
Western line. The master of the horse, or chief equerry, 
whose duty it had been to arrange for the Queen’s road 
journeys, was much disturbed by the innovation in 
travel. ‘‘He marched into the station several hours be- 
fore the start, to inspect the engine, as he would have 
examined a steed. But greater merriment was occa- 
sioned by the Queen’s coachman, who insisted that as a 
matter of form, he ought to make believe to drive the 
engine. After some dispute he was told that he might 
climb onto the pilot engine, which was to precede the 


1 Correspondence of the Boston Evening Transcript. December, 1926. 
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royal train. But his scarlet livery, white gloves and wig 
suffered so much from soot and sparks that he made no 
more fuss about his rights in after trips. The motion of 
the train was found to be so pleasant that the Queen 
readily trusted herself to the railway for a longer journey 
a few weeks later, when she paid her first visit to 
Scotland.” !... 

In Dorchester, Massachusetts, according to the Rev. 
Samuel J. Barrows, minister of the First Parish in that 
town from 1876 to 1880, the love of the simple old colo- 
nial ways lingered long, and the conservative mood of 
the community was shown in February, 1842, when the 
town strongly opposed a project for building a railway 
from Boston to Quincy. It was claimed that a consider- 
able portion of the road would lead through thickly 
settled parts of Dorchester, thereby ‘‘making a perma- 
nent obstruction to the free intercourse of the citizens 
from one part of the town to another, and creating great 
and enduring danger and hazard to all travel upon the 
common roads.”’ The representative of Dorchester in 
the Legislature was instructed to use his utmost en- 
deavor to prevent, if possible, so great a calamity to the 
town, as would be the location of any railroad within its 
borders. However, the desire for speedier means of 
transportation finally prevailed. 

Alexander Mackay, author of the Western World, de- 
scribed a railway car, wherein he rode from New York 
to Boston in 1846, as resembling a small church upon 
wheels, with its long aisle flanked by rows of seats, which 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica. Eleventh edition. Vol. xxviii. 
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lacked only book rests in front to make them look ex- 
actly like tiny pews. He described the car as being so 
high-studded that the tallest passenger could promenade 
up and down its aisle without removing his hat. In 
winter, he wrote, two or three seats were removed to 
make room for a small stove, ‘‘and as I was rather late 
in taking my place, the only vacant seat which I could 
find was one in the pew adjoining this portable fireplace.” 

It is difficult for us (wrote the Reverend Lyman 
Abbott), with the whistle of the locomotive as familiar 
in our ears as the sound of the church bell, to realize 
the difficulties under which the promoters of railroads 
formerly labored. The prejudice against steam trans- 
portation was shared by men of science, as well as by the 
general public. Practical men declared that its dangers 
would render it inconceivably hazardous to the public 
safety. Political economists denounced an imaginary 
reform, the result of which would be to throw out of em- 
ployment drivers of stage-coaches, teamsters and inn- 
keepers. 

Gradually public opinion changed, as the advantages 
of the more rapid means of transportation became ap- 
parent. ‘Railroad travelling,” wrote the Reverend 
Sydney Smith (1771-1845), “is a delightful improve- 
ment of human life. Man is become a bird. He can fly 
longer and quicker than a solon-goose. The Scotsman 
scratches himself in the morning mists of the north, and 
has his porridge in Piccadilly before the setting sun.” 

Indeed, as early as the year 1829, one Thomas Gray 
published a volume entitled Observations on a General 
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Tron Railway or Land Steam-Conveyance, to supersede the 
Necessity of Horses in all Public Vehicles; showing its vast 
superiority, in every respect, over all the present pitiful 
methods of conveyance by Turn-Pike Roads, Canals, and 
Coasting Traders. The difficulties in starting railways, 
according to this writer, were very great; ‘‘and the 
horses of England continued to flatter themselves that 
they would be able to retain the monopoly of loco- 
motion.” x. . 

Within comparatively recent years locomotives, with 
their bulky, wide smokestacks, still burned wood, which 
was piled up alongside the tracks, at intervals, to be 
used as needed. Male passengers were sometimes ex- 
pected to render assistance in replenishing the stock of 
this fuel, as needed, for the engine. At the grade cross- 
ings wooden signs arched over the carriage roads, bear- 
ing the well-remembered inscription ‘“‘ Look out for the 
Engine while the Bell rings!’”’ On approaching a railway 
station or dépdt, the brakeman set the brakes by a 
vigorous rotary motion of the brake levers, and called 
out the name of the stopping place, a custom which 
still prevails. ... 

In 1926 the bronze model of one of the earliest loco- 
motives, which had surmounted the clock on the facade 
of the old Fitchburg Railway Station (sometimes known 
as the ‘Stone Castle,”) on Causeway Street, Boston, 
since the year 1848, was removed to the General Office 
Building of the Boston and Maine Railroad Company at 
Lechmere Square. This old locomotive, with its balloon- 
type smokestack, characteristic of the wood-burning 
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engines of New England until after the middle of the 
nineteenth century, showed also the open platform used 
by the engineers and firemen of that period. 

It has been remarked that little progress has been 
made of late in providing comfort and conveniences for 
the railway tourist. According to the editor of the 
Nomad column in a recent number of the Boston Evening 
Transcript, ‘“‘everything else seems to have advanced in 
this country during the last forty years except ordinary 
railway travel. A sleeping car is virtually just what it 
was two score years ago; the same berths, the same 
manner of making them up, the same service, the same 
smoking compartments and wash basins; and unfortu- 
nately the same bumping and banging in starting and 
stopping. ... There are, however, trains of great luxury 
and convenience. Coming from the Pacific coast a year 
ago, the Nomad took his daily bath in a neat little bath- 
room, off the barber shop. One was bumped more or less 
against the sides of the bathtub; but one could not expect 
the train to stop while one bathed!” 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE IN EARLY 
NEW ENGLAND 


Joun Enpicort, governor of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, who for many years continued to take an active 
part in the affairs of the newly-formed community, 
acting under instructions from the New England Plan- 
tation Company, gave orders to the people of the colony 
to cease from all labor on Saturday afternoons at three 
o’clock throughout the year, and to spend the rest of the 
day in catechizing, and such other preparation for the 
Sabbath as their minister should direct. ... 

A recent writer remarked that the long sermons of 
those early times had the effect either of turning the 
young people of the congregation into images, or of pro- 
voking their hilarity. ‘‘They sought relief in stealthy, 
juvenile pranks. They fidgeted and shuffled; and some 
would at last slip through the door.”’! An Act of the 
Massachusetts General Court, October eighteenth, 1654, 
set forth in its preamble that much disorder prevailed 
during the Sunday services in the meeting houses, 
through the irreverent carriage and behavior of divers 
young people. Moreover, in the latter portion of the 
same Act, the elders of the different churches were 
urged so to order the time of their services that ‘‘none: 
shall be ordinarily occasioned to break from the congre- 
gation before the full conclusion of the public exercise.”’ 

At another session of the court during this same 
period, the following law was passed. ‘‘Upon informa- 

1 Gustavus Myers. Ye Olden Blue Laws. 
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tion of sundry abuses and misdemeanors committed by 
several persons on the Lord’s Day; not only by children 
playing in the streets and other places, but. by youths, 
maids and other persons uncivilly walking the streets 
and fields; travelling from town to town; going on ship- 
board; frequenting common houses and other places, 
to drink, sport and otherwise misspend precious time; 
which things tend much to the dishonor of God, the 
reproach of religion, and the profanation of the holy 
Sabbath. ...It is therefore ordered by this Court that 
no children, youths, maids or other persons shall trans- 
gress in the like kind, on penalty of being reputed great 
provokers of the high displeasure of Almighty God.” 
It was therefore ordered that ‘‘the parents and governors 
of all children above seven years old (not that we ap- 
prove of younger children in evil), for the first offence of 
that kind shall be admonished. For a second offence 
they shall pay a fine of five shillings; and for a third 
they shall be presented to the County Court, who shall 
augment punishment according to the merit of the fact.” 
A few years later, a cage was erected in Boston, wherein 
to confine Sabbath breakers. 

The tithingman was a town official, whose chief func- 
tion was the preservation of order during divine service. 
He was a kind of Sunday constable, specially appointed 
to quiet restless boys and girls, and to rouse sleepers in 
the old parish meeting houses. In this connection it 
may be appropriate to quote from the Journal of 
Obadiah Turner, of Lynn, Massachusetts, under date 
of June third, 1646. ‘‘ Allen Bridges hath been chose to 
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wake the sleepers in meeting. And being much proud of 
his place, must needs have a fox-tail fixed to the end of a 
long staff, wherewith he may brush the faces of them 
that will have naps in time of discourse. Likewise a 
sharp thorn, whereby he may prick such as be most 
sound. On the last Lord’s Day, as he strutted about the 
meeting-house, he did spy Mr. Tomlins sleeping with 
much comfort; his head kept steady by being in the 
corner, and his hand grasping the rail. And so spying, 
Allen did quickly thrust his staff behind Dame Ballard, 
and give him a grievous prick upon the hand. Where- 
upon Mr. Tomlins did spring up and, to the great wonder 
of all, profanely exclaim in a loud voice, ‘curse the 
woodchuck!’ he dreaming that a woodchuck had seized 
and bit his hand.”’ ! 

In a Statute of June, 1662, the General Court of the 
Plymouth Colony, recognizing the fact that not a few 
people were wont to partake freely of liquid refreshment 
between church services on Sundays, forbade inn- 
keepers, under pain of ten shillings fine for each offence, 
to sell any wine or liquor at those times, except to the 
faint and sick. After the passage of this law, there was a 
noticeable increase in the number of persons affected 
with ailments ‘‘necessitating liquid treatment.”’ 2 

An extract from the Orders and Constitutions of the 
town of Brookhaven, Long Island, N. Y., dated July 
eighth, 1674, reads as follows: ‘‘Whereas there has been 
much abuse and profaning of the Lord’s Day by the 


1 A.M. Earle. The Sabbath in Puritan New England. 
2 Gustavus Myers. Op. cit. 
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younger sort of people, in discoursing of vain things, and 
running of races; therefore we make it an order that 
whosoever shall do the like again, notice shall be taken 
of them, and be presented to Court, there to answer for 
their faults, and to receive punishment, as they deserve. 
(And) whereas it has been too common for young men 
and maids to be out of their fathers’ and mothers’ house 
at unseasonable times of night; it is therefore ordered 
that whosoever of the younger sort shall be out of their 
fathers’ or mothers’ house past nine of the clock at 
night, shall be summoned into the next Court, and there 
to pay Court charges, with what punishment the Court 
shall see cause to lay upon them, except they give suffi- 
cient reason for their being out late.”’ 

Following are some of the famous Blue Laws of co- 
lonial New England, so-called on account of their strict- 
ness and dismal nature. They have been defined as laws 
which impose vexatious restrictions on the freedom of 
members of a community, and interfere with their 
ordinary habits; or which aim to regulate their private 
morals. ‘‘No man shall run on the Sabbath, or walk in 
his garden, except reverently to and from meeting. 
No-one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep 
house, cut hair or shave on the Sabbath Day. Any 
person who shall be found smoking tobacco on the 
Lord’s Day, going to or coming from meeting, within 
two miles of the meeting-house, shall pay twelve pence 
for every such default, to the Colony’s use. No-one 
shall read Common Prayer, keep Christmas or Saints’ 
Days, make mince pies, dance, play cards, or play any 
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instrument of music, except the drum, trumpet or 
Jews’-harp. ... No-one shall court a maid, in person or 
by letter, without first obtaining consent of her parents.’’ 
Some of these obsolete Blue Laws were still to be found 
in recent years on statute books in this country. They 
represent actual legislation enacted by the early settlers. 
Such laws, in the opinion of a recent writer, are ‘“‘the 
advance agents of indigestion and flabby muscles. And 
any sport or recreation, inherently wholesome, that — 
brings rest and relaxation to men, women and children, 
after a taxing week in store, office, school, factory or 
home,” is surely beneficial. 

In his General History of Connecticut (London, 1781), 
the Reverend Samuel Peters, a Loyalist clergyman of 
the Church of England, described forty-five of these 
so-called Blue Laws. The authenticity of the most 
stringent of them has been questioned, and the opinions 
of historians on the subject have widely differed. The 
genuineness of the greater number, however, has been 
conclusively shown by Walter F. Prince in The Report 
of the American Historical Association for 1898. And, 
however unreasonable, or even absurd, they may now 
appear, these laws undoubtedly represented the Puri- 
tanical spirit of the times, which prevailed in the New 
England colonies. ... There were very strict regulations 
in Connecticut about the use on Sundays of ‘‘the Crea- 
ture called Tobacco.”’ Cultivation of the pernicious weed 
(except in small quantities, and for necessary uses) was 
prohibited. However, it appears from the records that a 
man was legally authorized to enjoy one Sunday smoke, 
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if he made a ten-mile journey, ‘as a slight solace for a 
laborious trip.” The Massachusetts Colonial Records 
ordered that any man who used tobacco in the street on 
the Lord’s Day was liable to be fined. ‘‘But if on a 
journey, five miles from any house, he might smoke!” 

In May, 1677, the General Court of Massachusetts 
issued an order for the better restraint of offenders 
against the Sunday Laws, “either in the meeting-house, 
by abusive carriage or misbehaviour by making any 
noyse or otherwise . . . being laid hold of by any of the 
inhabitants, shall, by the person appointed to inspect 
this law, be forthwith carried forth, and put into a cage 
an Boston, which is appointed by the Selectmen to be set 
up in the market-place, and in such other townes as ye 
County Courts shall appoint; there to remain till au- 
thority shall examine the person offending, and give 
order for his punishment, as the matter may require, 
according to the lawes relating to the Sabbath.” ... 

A typical old-time New England meeting house of a 
primitive type has been described as a two-storied, barn- 
like, wooden structure, with double rows of windows, 
and without spire or ornament of any kind. It had no 
fire in winter, and the searching winds blew through the 
loose, unprotected windows. ‘‘Often the minister’s voice 
was lost in the roar and rattle of the wind; and his face 
was partly obscured by the clouds of breath that rose as 
incense in the crisp, cold air.” 1... 

In colonial days, and up to a much later period, 
hymns were ‘‘lined out” during divine service; that is, 

1 Mary B. Claflin. Brampton Sketches. 
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one or two lines were read by the clerk, one of the 
deacons, or by the minister himself, and then sung by 
the members of the congregation. This custom origi- 
nated at a time when there was a scarcity of printed 
books, and when congregational singing could be main- 
tained in no other way. In New England it was some- 
times called ‘‘deaconing.”’ The people, we are told, 
‘clung to and loved their poor, confused psalm-singing, 
as one of their few delights. And whenever a Puritan, 
even in road or field, heard the distant sound of a psalm- 
tune, he removed his hat, and bowed his head in 
prayer.” ! Devout peasants in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries are inspired by a like spirit of devotion at the ringing 
of the Angelus bell, a custom which is still observed in 
some rural parishes in England. 

The old meeting house in Quincy, Massachusetts, 
built in 1731, was described by Josiah Quincy, of the 
Harvard Class of 1821, in his Figures of the Past, as a 
queer and comfortless building. The body of the house 
was furnished with long seats, the men being placed on 
one side of the main aisle, and the women on the other. 
“The deacons were accommodated just under the pul- 
pit; while the sexton had a bench in the rear, perhaps to 
keep a watch over the young people on the back seats. 
One of the oddest things about the church was a little 
hole, high up in the wall, through which the bell-ringer 
might be seen in the exercise of his vocation. .. . As time 
wore on, some wall pews began to appear in the old 
meeting house. These were built by individuals at their 
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own expense, permission having been first gained by a 
vote of the town.” A peculiar feature of the Sunday 
services was due to the introduction of fenced-off pews, 
whose seats were fastened upon hinges, and were raised 
during the long prayer, to allow more space for the 
worshippers who were obliged to remain standing. At 
the conclusion of the service the sudden descent of these 
seats sounded like a volley of musketry, and was some- 
what terrifying to those who heard it for the first time. 
Sarah Anna Emery, in Reminiscences of a Nonagena- 
rian (1879), gives an account of a typical Sunday service 
in a Newburyport meeting house during the days of her 
childhood. After the three deacons had taken their 
places beneath the pulpit, the minister, in his black 
gown and white bands, accompanied by his wife and 
children, walked majestically up the broad aisle. Then 
was heard the clatter of many feet, as the minister’s en- 
trance was the signal for the men and boys, who had 
been grouped about the meeting house, to come in. 
“Tithingman Tewksbury, his long pole in hand, took 
his place amid the boys in the gallery. Sexton Cooper 
tiptoed to his seat on the pulpit stairs. Then Parson 
Toppan rose and read two lines of a psalm. Deacon 
Osgood stepped forward and repeated them. Edmund 
Little, with a pitch pipe, set the tune, and the choir sang 
the lines. The next two thereof were given out, and then 
the psalm was sung. This was followed by a long prayer, 
and alongersermon. The benediction having been pro- 
nounced, there was a moment’s pause. Then the min- 
ister descended from the pulpit, took his wife upon his 
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arm, and, followed by his children, proceeded down the 
aisle, the clerical cortége gracefully returning the respect- 
ful bows and courtesies of the congregation.” Many 
people, especially in cold weather, carried their dinner 
to the meeting house, and ate it there during the short 
intermission... . 

A Boston town ordinance, dated June ninth, 1746, 
reads as follows: ‘‘By order of His Majesty’s Justice of 
the Peace in the Town of Boston. Whereas there ap- 
pears a growing Negligence of duly observing and keep- 
ing the Lord’s Day, the Justices in the Town of Boston 
have agreed to walk and observe the Behaviour of the 
people of said Town on said day. And they judge it 
proper to give this publick Notice thereof; and all 
persons profaning the Lord’s Day by walking, standing 
in the streets, or any other way breaking the Laws 
made for the due Observance of the Day, may expect 
the Execution of the Law upon them for all disorders 
of this kind.” 

We quote from Bennett’s manuscript History of New 
England, in regard to certain aspects of life at Boston in 
provincial times. ‘‘They will not suffer anyone to walk 
down to the water-side on the Lord’s Day, though some 
of the houses are adjoining to the several wharfs; nor, 
even in the hottest days of summer, will they admit of 
anyone to take the air on the Common, which lies con- 
tiguous to the town, as Moorfields does to Finsbury. 
And if two or three people, who meet one another in the 
street by accident, stand talking together; if they do not 
disperse immediately upon the first notice, they are 
liable to fine and imprisonment.” 
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Among the reports of adjudication of certain small 
cases tried by a Justice of the Peace in Connecticut, 
before the Revolution, was one where his Majesty’s 
tithingman made a complaint against two young 
people, Jonathan and Susan Smith, for a profanation of 
the Sabbath, namely, that on a certain Lord’s Day, 
during Divine Service, they did smile. And on account 
of the heinousness of the offence, they were fined five 
shillings and costs. In those days, we are told, not to be 
‘a meeting goer”’ was to range oneself with robbers and 
outlaws. No matter if the meeting house was cold. For 
it was considered to be ‘“‘more pleasing to the Lord that 
a man should get sick in His House than by staying / 
away, to preserve his health.” ...In 1760 the Massa-” 
chusetts Legislature passed a law as follows: that if any 
person shall be recreating, walking, disporting or un- 
necessarily loitering; or if they shall unnecessarily as- 
semble themselves in any of the Streets, Lanes, Wharves 
Highways, Common Fields, Pastures or Orchards of 
any Town or Place within this Province, they shall be 
fined five shillings. ... 

It seems strange that the people of Boston should not 
have held public indignation meetings to protest against 
such interference with their personal rights and liberties. 
Meditation in the sanctity of their homes appears to 
have been one of the few Sunday resources left them! 
On week days, we learn that sober-minded citizens found 
relaxation chiefly in the excitement of lectures and social 
meetings. In May, 1659, the General Court ruled as 
follows: ‘‘For preventing disorders arising in several 
places within this jurisdiction, by reason of some still 
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observing such festivals as were superstitiously 1 

other communities, to the great dishonor of God 
offense of others; it is therefore ordered by the Cor 
that whosoever shall be found observing such day a 
Christmas or the like, either by forbearing of laboi 
feasting or any other way; every such person so offend 
ing shall pay for every such offense five shillings as a fine 
to the county.” 

In 1721, the Connecticut General Court passed a law 
which stated that whoever should be guilty of any rude 
or unlawful behavior on a Sunday, “either in word or 
action, by clamorous discourse, or by shouting, halloo- 
ing, screaming, running, riding, singing, dancing, jump- 
ing, winding horns or the like, in any house or place so 
near to any public meeting-house for divine worship 
that those who do meet there may be disturbed by such 
rude and profane behavior; and being thereof convicted, 
shall incur the penalty of forty shillings, money, for 
each offense.’”’ In Pennsylvania, during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, horse racing, cock fighting, 
and shooting matches were commonly indulged in on 
Sundays. Such sports were forbidden, however, by a 
law of 1779. ‘Milk could be sold at certain hours, 
victuals dressed and passengers landed from boats; 
but almost everything else was prohibited.” } 

The various laws of the Massachusetts General Court 
against Sunday travel, in colonial times, failed of their 
purpose, because they could not be enforced. A law of 
October, 1692, forbade all journeying on the Lord’s Day, 

1 Gustavus Myers. Ye Olden Blue Laws. 
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“except where the traveller was forced to lodge in the 
woods the night before. And even in such case he was 
permitted to travel no further than the next inn. Trans- 
gressors of this statute incurred a fine of twenty shillings 
for the first offense; and failure to pay involved three 
hours in the cage or stocks. A more stringent provincial 
law was enacted in December, 1728, whereby the fines 
for Sunday travel were increased to thirty shillings for 
the first offense, and three pounds for the second. Those 
unable to pay incurred the liability of spending five days 
in jail, or four hours in the cage or stocks.” ! 

The following communication, which appeared in the 
Boston Gazette and Country Journal, January sixteenth, 
1775, may be of interest as showing the popular ideas of 
that period regarding a proper observance of Sunday. 


“Roxbury, January ninth, 1775. Yesterday, although 
Lord’s Day, numbers of the officers of the Army were 
traveling our streets (with Scates either hung by their 
Sides or open in their Hands), on their way to Jamaica 
Pond (nearly 5 miles from Boston Court House), where 
having arrived, they sported themselves in Scateing for 
Several Hours in open view of one of our Meeting- 
Houses, to the great Discomposure and Grief of the 
Pious and Well-disposed; and setting an Example of 
Profaneness and Irreligion before the Young, too apt to 
be seduced by such Examples. But such Practises are 
contrary to the Laws of God, the Laws of this Province, 
and one of the Articles of War (with the last of which at 
least, it is supposed, those Gentlemen are acquainted). 


1 Gustavus Myers. Ye Olden Blue Laws. 
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It is expected that his Excellency, Governor Thomas 
Gage, to whom, it is said, complaint will be made, will 
suppress such Profanation of the Sabbath in future; 
more especially as his Excellency was pleased not long 
since to issue a Proclamation for the Discouragement of 
Vice and Immorality, etc.; which surely he will Dis- 
countenance in those immediately under his Command.” 
(Signed) An Inhabitant. 


What a contrast to the more enlightened public 
opinion of today! Many excellent citizens nowadays 
indulge in skating on Sundays without being regarded 
as reprobates. 

In December, 1782, the freeholders and other inhabi- 
tants of the town of Boston expressed their disapproval 
of an Act passed by the General Court ‘‘for the more 
Effectual Observation of the Lord’s Day.” They de- 
clared that the officers appointed to enforce the said Act 
would forever be obnoxious to the people at large. ‘‘ For 
any Description of Men to be empowered forcibly to 
stop the subject who is quietly passing the public streets; 
and to demand of him a Reason why he occupies that 
space, or breathes that air in preference to any other, is 
so humiliating an Authority, and so insulting an In- 
terrogatory as no Free-man can submit to.” 

Rivalling in strictness the famous Blue Laws of Con- 
necticut, in regard to the observance of Sundays, the 
revised By-Laws of Boston, printed by Edward Freeman, 
in 1786, provided that ‘‘whereas our pious and religious 
ancestors ever held the Lord’s Day sacred, and forbade 
all sports and idle pastimes and recreations thereon; 
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and whereas the serious, sober and well-disposed inhabi- 
tants of this town, from the first settlement thereof to 
this day, have constantly considered the day to be con- 
secrated and set apart, according to the laws of the land, 
for religious exercises, and the publick worship of Al- 
mighty God, the kind, tender parent and most benevo- 
lent preserver of all; and a great majority cannot see the 
same prophaned or prostituted by any to idle, disorderly 
or improper purposes or recreations without experienc- 
ing a just indignation against, and receiving great offence 
from, such persons and such unlawful practice; It is 
hereby ordered that whosoever shall presume hereafter 
to profane the Lord’s Day by swimming or skating, or 
publicly exercising themselves in any idle sport or pas- 
time in any part of this town on that day, shall for every 
offence therein, respectively forfeit and pay the sum of 
five shillings.”’ 

A communication to the editor of the Massachusetts 
Centinel, April 30, 1786, stated that as the devoting of 
one day in seven to religious purposes is a bounden duty 
that we owe to God, and a most reasonable law of our 
Commonwealth; to see people riding on Sunday in pur- 
suit of their worldly affairs is so disgusting to the man 
of true principle, that the neglect of our executive au- 
thority of so flagrant a crime is to be lamented. 

Within comparatively recent times, a little boy in 
Connecticut was found guilty of “rude and idle be- 
havior in the meeting-house; such as smiling, and entic- 
ing others to the same evil.”’ He was also reproved for 
pulling Benoni Simkin’s hair during public worship, and 
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for throwing sister Penticost Perkins on the ice one 
Sabbath day. ... A misguided youth of Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts, was brought before a magistrate, charged 
with sporting and playing during divine service, “and 
by gestures and wry faces caused laughter and misbe- 
havior among the worshippers.” ! 

Jean Pierre Brissot, writing of social conditions at 
Boston in the year 1788, noted the disappearance of 
that provincialism which forbade the simplest pleasures, 
such as walking or riding in the country on a Sunday. 
Already at that time a spirit of toleration in this regard 
had begun to be apparent, and no longer were visitors 
from abroad subjected to hostile criticism on account of 
their indulgence in innocent recreations on that day. 
Moreover week-day diversions were becoming more 
popular. “‘You are no longer surprised,’ wrote M. 
Brissot, ‘‘to see a game of cards introduced among these 
good people. When the mind is tranquil, it is natural to 
occupy it in this way, especially in a country where there 
is no theatre, and where they read few books, and culti- 
vate still less the sciences.” 

However, despite M. Brissot’s impressions, a strict, 
puritanical observance of Sundays was quite general 
until a much later period. 

In the winter of 1789, General Washington, who was 
then President of the United States, was on his way to 
New York, after an official tour in New England. Hav- 
ing missed his way on a Saturday, he was obliged to 
make up time by travelling the next forenoon, ‘‘in order 

1 Alice Morse Earle. Home Life in Colonial Days. 
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to gain the town at which he had previously proposed to 
attend divine service,’”’ when he was met by a tithing- 
man, who ordered him to stop, and answer for his con- 
duct in profaning the Sabbath. It was not until the 
President had explained the circumstances, and had 
promised to avoid unnecessary travel on that day, that 
the tithingman allowed him to proceed on his journey.! ~ 

Some years later General William Eaton, a distin- 
guished American soldier, who had served with credit 
during a campaign in Africa, was travelling in his car- 
riage from Hartford to Boston. While passing through 
North Coventry, Connecticut, in the vicinity of the 
village church, his driver was held up by a constable, 
who ordered him to stop, threatening him with a fine for 
journeying on the Sabbath. General Eaton thrust his 
head out of the carriage window and, with a pistol in his 
hand, exclaimed: ‘‘Where is the man who stops my 
carriage? I don’t care to shoot him, but I think I will!” 
Thereupon the constable speedily withdrew, taking 
refuge in the church, and the general proceeded on his 
journey. 

Josiah Quincy, in his Figures of the Past, relates an 
incident regarding enforcement of the law which for- 
bade travelling on Sunday within the limits of the town 
of Andover, Massachusetts. ‘‘The good people of that 
town, being very much disturbed by wicked violations 
of that law, determined to have it strictly enforced, and 
appointed a worthy deacon, to see that the officers per- 
formed their duties. He accordingly denied himself the 
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privilege of going to church, and stationed himself at a 
toll-gate just outside of the town. A gentleman travel- 
ling in his carriage was stopped and told that he could go 
no farther. With great courtesy he said, ‘Gentlemen, 
I am fully aware of the provisions of the law; and of 
course it is proper that you should enforce them. But 
you must remember that those people are exempt who 
travel from necessity or charity. Now, gentlemen, the 
fact is that my mother is lying dead in Boston, and I 
ask that I may be permitted to pass.’ After consultation 
they decided that he was indeed within the exception, 
and they allowed him to pass. When he had reached a 
safe distance, he stopped, and called back: ‘ Don’t forget 
to tell the good people of Andover that you permitted 
me to pass, because my mother is lying dead in Boston. 
And you may add, if you please, that she has been lying 
dead there for some twenty years.’”’ 

A Blue Law of New Jersey, dating from 1798, makes 
it an offence to frequent on the Lord’s Day ‘‘interludes 
or plays, dancing, singing, fiddling or other music for the 
sake of merriment.” This law, it appears, has been more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. But 
recently the Society for the Prevention of Crime and the 
Promotion of Morals has been demanding its enforce- 
ment, with a view to preventing the display of moving 
pictures on Sundays. To this end the New Jersey police 
have obtained the names of about ten thousand persons 
alleged to have been violators of this law. But the most 
zealous of would-be reformers probably realize the futil- 
ity of such extreme measures. And it has been suggested 
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that the reasonable course, in New Jersey and in every 
other state of the Union, would be to modernize the 
ancient statutes, and to make the laws conform to the 
requirements of the present day. 

In June, 1802, the town fathers of Boston caused the 
following public notice to be printed in the local news- 
papers. ‘‘The Selectmen having observed that great 
numbers of Children & young Men have lately adopted 
the practise of going into the Water on the Lord Days, 
at the Wharves, the bottom of the Common, & Mill 
Pond & other public Places, to the encouragement of 
idle habits, and the offence of the seriously disposed part 
of the Community; — All Parents and Guardians are 
requested to prevent this practice in the Youth under 
their care. And after this, any person transgressing will 
be prosecuted according to the Law of this Common- 
wealth, providing for the due observance of the Lord’s 
Day; which exacts a penalty of 4 Dollars for every such 
offence.” 

Apropos of this notice, the following satirical verses 
appeared in a contemporary issue of the Columbian 
Centinel; ‘‘In superstition’s days, ’tis said, hens laid two 
eggs on Monday; because a hen would lose her head, 
that laid an egg on Sunday. Now our wise rulers, and 
the law say none shall wash on Sunday; so Boston folks 
must dirty go, and wash them twice on Monday!” 

John Lambert, who made an extensive tour in Canada 
and the United States in 1808, declared that a chief 
trait of the people of Boston and of New England in 
general, had formerly been ‘‘a punctilious rigidity of 
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character, that differed but little from the manners of 
the Quakers. They were the immediate descendants of 
men who had fled from persecution in England and, 
possibly because the hardships of emigration had soured 
the dispositions of their ancestors, they themselves be- 
came somewhat tyrannical in matters of religious ob- 
servance. ‘‘In the course of time these Puritanical follies 
wore off, with the increasing prosperity of the new 
settlements. And their frequent intercourse with men of 
more moderate principles begat in them a greater degree 
of tolerance, and gave them a taste for innocent amuse- 
ments.”’ 

The laws regarding Sunday observance were so often 
disregarded in the year 1815 that meetings were held 
in the different counties of Massachusetts to consider 
measures for the prevention of this alleged evil. At an 
Essex County Convention in Topsfield, a committee 
reported as follows: ‘‘Although all men, even if they 
have no regard for the Divine Being, or the welfare of 
Society; when they know that Sabbath-breaking is 
offensive to the great body of the community, they will 
refrain from it. Yet there are some abandoned indi- 
viduals who are so lost to all proper regard for them- 
selves, as well as for their Maker, and for their fellow- 
men, that in violation of laws, human and Divine, and in 
direct opposition to the wishes of the community, they 
still continue to travel and labour upon the Sabbath. ... 
If these persons find that they cannot profane the Sab- 
bath without being subjected to the trouble, shame and 
expense of a penal prosecution, this enormous evil, which 
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has so long been undermining the best interests of phe 
community, will be prevented.” ! 

During the later days of Boston’s town government, 
it devolved upon the guardians of the peace to enforce a 
strict observance of Sunday as a day of rest, as appears 
from the following notice. 


Police Office, Boston. July 12, 1817. 
Complaints having been made at this office of dangers 
and disturbances arising from the rapidity with which 
carriages are driven on the Lord’s Day, special persons 
have been selected to take notice of this indecorous con- 
duct; that the law on the subject may be rigidly en- 
forced. It is forbidden to drive during Divine Service, 
or while the inhabitants are going to, or returning from 
their several houses of public worship, any carriage at a 
greater rate than a walk or moderate foot pace. And 
masters and mistresses are responsible if the servants 
are unable to pay the penalty incurred by them in this 
offence. 
Nehemiah Freeman, Superintendent 

At a meeting of the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation in the year 1925, Bishop William Thomas 
Manning of New York told its members that he could 
see nothing inherently wrong in the indulgence of sport 
and recreation on the Lord’s Day, under proper circum- 
stances, and with moderation. ‘‘These sports,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘have just as important a place in our lives as 
our prayers. The game of polo,” he continued, ‘‘is as 
pleasing to God as a beautiful service in a beautiful 

1 Olden Time Series. 1886. 
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cathedral.” This sentiment, commented an editor, 
voices a common sense view of the question of Sunday 
sports, to which our old puritan ideal of the unbroken 
Sabbath solemnity is steadily yielding. Many good 
people will doubtless be shocked by the expression of 
such an opinion on the part of a prominent divine. But 
it is a view which seems likely to prevail more generally 
in this strenuous age. 

Still more recently, Bishop Alexander Mann, of the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, at a meeting of the 
United Ministerial Association, advocated the liberaliz- 
ing of Sunday Amusement Ordinances, claiming that 
better recreational facilities were needed, including more 
golf links, baseball parks, and swimming pools. While 
some of his hearers “looked horrified,” others applauded 
enthusiastically. It seems evident that the trend of en- 
lightened popular opinion is in sympathy with these 
views. 

Robert Shackleton, in The Book of Boston (1916), re- 
marked that the city religiously celebrated Sunday with 
fish cakes and brown bread, but that the general re- 
sounding tramp of church-going feet, which is charac- 
teristic of some other communities, was not so much in 
evidence. There is indeed a good attendance at the 
churches, but, according to the above-named writer, 
the difficulty of obtaining food on Sunday in Boston was 
really amusing. The hotels, of course, were open, but 
many restaurants were closed tight, a survival of the 
Puritan observance of the day! 

Although it is true that the strictness of Puritan prac- 
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tice in Sunday observance has mostly disappeared, even 
in New England, it appears that a large portion of the 
rural population, especially in the South, refrain from 
both work and play on the first day of the week.... A 
modern law of Vermontdirects, under a fine of two 
dollars, that no one shall visit from house to house on 
Sunday, except from motives of humanity or charity. 
Nor shall anyone travel between midnight of Saturday 
and midnight of Sunday, or attend any ball or dance 
during that period. In Indiana, also, where all labor, or 
engaging in one’s usual vocation is prohibited, it has 
been decreed by the Court that “‘selling a cigar on Sun- 
day, to one who has contracted the habit of smoking, 
is a work of necessity.”’ ! And, as is well known, most 
of the principal newspapers of the country issue Sunday 
editions, which contain a vast amount of general read- 
ing matter. 

There is no federal statute in this country regarding 
Sunday observance, each state Legislature assuming the 
authority to make its own laws. In Massachusetts 
public service corporations such as railways, telephone, 
telegraph, electric lighting, water and gas companies 
are allowed to serve the public as on week days. Bakers’ 
shops may be open during certain hours. In many of 
the states, such persons as by their religion are accus- 
tomed to observe Saturday as a day of rest, are per- 
mitted to pursue their usual occupations on Sunday. 


1 James Bryce. The American Commonwealth. 
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